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PREFACE 


This volume has grown out of my linguistic 
researches which were originally submitted for 
the Premchand Koychand Studentship, and 
published in the University Journal of Letters, 
Vol. XII, 1925. But the work has been consi- 
derably enlarged by the introduction of addi- 
tional matters which seemed to me necessary for 
the purpose of improvement. Nevertheless, the 
I’eader of the following pages will, I am afraid, 
miss much that the vastness of the subject 
demands. 

Students of Comparative Philology may not 
find here as much data as will sufiice for a syste- 
matic study of their subject. Nor would the 
purely philosophical speculations of the ancient 
Hindus, which form the subject of my enquiry, 
be of any direct help to them. Moreover, the 
course of Indian speculations on language lay 
through such a subtle and mystical path that 
the whole trend of discussion was bound to be 
more theological than scientific. 

It requires to be stated at the outset that a 
work which pretends to deal with so vast and 
abstruse a subject as the linguistic speculations 
of the Hindus cannot put forth any legitimate 
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claim to perfection and precision. The task 
I have taken upon myself is to set forth only the 
important speculations of the Hindus regarding 
the various problen\s of the linguistic science, 
and occasionally to bring them in line, wherever 
possible, with the theories and observations of 
the modern philologist. Scholars better equipped 
with a comprehensive knowledge of the science 
of language might have done greater Justice to 
the subject, and herein do 1 offer a word of 
apology. 

The study of grammar is intimately related 
to that of language. While collecting materials 
for my Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar, I came 
across so many important passages bearing 
directly on the science of language that the idea 
occurred to me of preparing a monograph on the 
Hindu speculations on language. I must frankly 
admit here that in the execution of my scheme I 
had never to complain of the dearth of materials. 
On the contrary, I was embarrassed by an 
immense mass of data too unwieldy to be mani- 
pulated within such a short compass. In course 
of preparing this volume many noteworthy facts 
of language came in upon me, and consequently 
I found it rather difficult to arrange them syste- 
matically and deal with every question in detail. 

That Indian teachers seriouslj’^ occupied them- 
selves with the problems of language, as with 
enquiries into other departments of knowledge. 



cannot be doubted. The phenomena of speech 
(cak) was wonderful enough to rouse their keen 
interest, and the result has been the evolution 
of Indian philosophy of language. 

The sources from which one is to draw mate- 
rials for the reconstruction of Indian philology 
are numerous. The Samhitas, the Brahmanas, 
the Niruktas, the Pratisakhyas and the extensive 
grammatical literature ail afford us valuable 
information concerning the study of language. 
The systems of Indian philosophy, though their 
main object was far from building up a science 
of language, have also made many important 
observations on linguistic problems here and 
there. In short, there lies embedded an untold 
treasure of philological interest in the vast mine 
of Sanskrit literature. 

The study of Sanskrit has not only opened 
up a new vista for the student of Comparative 
Philology, hut it has also shown how the ancient 
thinkers of India elaborately dealt with the 
inner or psychological aspects of language. 
While, however, it is maintained that Indians 
have their own philosophy of language, there is 
no denying the fact that Indian speculations on 
language were mixed up to a great extent with 
religious and metaphysical dissertations, and it 
therefore requires a good deal of circumspection 
to find out what is intrinsically linguistic from the 
mass of heterogeneous materials. The Science of 
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Meaning which is of compara'tively modern 
origin in the Western world did not also escape 
the notice of Indian teachers. 

On the evidence of the facts gathered hy 
a careful study of Sanskrit, we can 
avow that there is hardly any Indian 
theory on language that cannot claim a high 
degree of scientific perfection. The impression 
one would ultimately draw from the testimony 
of these speculations is that Indian thinkers have 
not given us a mere theological or meta- 
physical interpretation of language, hut they 
have taken count of the actual phenomena of 
speech. We can assert without any fear of 
contradiction that the study of language on a 
scientific basis was not wholly unknown in 
ancient India. Frequent references, as I have 
made in these pages, to Yaska’s Nirukta, 
Papini’s A?t5dhyayi,, Patanjali’s Mahabha^ya, 
Bhartfhari’s Vakyapadlya and other allied 
treatises are in themselves sufficient evidence of 
the genuine interest and assiduity with which 
the study of language and grammar was 
followed up by Indian teachers. Their labours, 
I am sure, will in many cases yield profitable 
results, even if they are judged by the standard 
of scientific accuracy. 

It is often alleged that the Indian specula- 
tions on language run through a narrow 
channel. This allegation is, I am afraid, true 
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to some extent. The unfortunate lapse 
of Indian thinkers has been that they did not 
take notice of languages other than Sanskrit in 
all their linguistic speculations, their entire 
outlook being confined to the small arena of one 
language. This was somewhat due to the ortho- 
dox assumption that Sanskrit was the mother of 
all languages. The defect, one might say in 
defence, has been partly compensated by the 
valuable stock of knowledge which these specu- 
lations have brought within our reach. 

The linguistic speculations of the Hindus 
comprise a vast field of study. What I have 
been able to show here is but an insigni- 
ficant fraction of that intensive treatment which 
such a great volume of deliberation deserves. 
The present attempt is by no means exhaustive, 
and even in what little it offers there is, I 
believe, much room for improvement. 

I take this opportunity of acknowledging 
my gratefulness to the late lamented Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee for the encouragement I 
received from him while I was engaged in 
researches on this subject. 

I shall be failing in my duty if I do not 
express my obligation to my esteemed friends 
Pandit Kshitischandra Chatterjee, M.A., 
Mr. Sailendranath Mitra, M.A., Mr. Indu- 
bhushan Banerji, M.A., P.R.S., Dr. Prabodh 
Chandra Bagchi, M.A., D.Lit., Mr. Amiyakumar 
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Sen, M.A., Mr. Sukutnar Sen, M.A., P.R.S., 
Lecturers, Calcutta University, and particularly 
to Pandit Chintaharan Chakravarti, Kavya- 
tlrtha, M.A,, Lecturer, Bethune College, who 
helped me occasionally with their valuable 
suggestions. 

I am indebted to my pupils Kalicharan 
Mitra, M.A. (Gold Medalist) and Nagendranath 
Haidar, M.A. (Silver Medalist) who were good 
enough to take the trouble of preparing the 
Index. i 

My thanks are due to Mr. Jogeschandra 
Chakravorti, M.A., Registrar, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, for his uniform courtesy in the matter 
of publication. 

I am also thankful to Mr. Atulchandra 
Ghatak, M.A., Superintendent of the University 
Press, and his staff who were always ready to 
help me in the progress of the work. 


Calcutta U nivebsity , 
The JhI April, 193,'). 


P. C. Chakbavarti. 
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LINGUISTIC SPECULATIONS 
OF THE HINDUS 

CHAPTER I 
Introductory 


Antiquity of Indian speculations on language — nature and extent of 
early speculations on language— the study of Sanskrit and its 
contributions to the development of linguistic science 

Much has been done by western scholars in 
the development of the science of language ; 
they have carried on their researches strictly 
following a comparative method and carefully 
systematising the materials gathered from a 
laborious study of the different branches of the 
so-called Indo-European family of languages. 
Their achievement — we mean the development 
of ‘ Comparative Philology ’ — judged by the 
standard of scientific value, is, indeed, great. 
But, while we hear so much about the Greek 
and other western speculators on language, who 
are credited with having ‘prepared the rise of 
linguistic science,’ it is really to be regretted 
that very little notice has been taken of the 
ancient Indian thinkers whose observations on 
the science of language, though confined to the 
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small area of one language, are yet of some real 
value. Just as Indians may take pride in 
possessing one of the oldest languages, though 
not the oldest, as their glorious heritage, so they 
may be bold enough to assert that speculations 
on language had their origin in India in a very 
remote period of human history. 

In a very primitive age, Indian minds were 
occupied with such subtle linguistic problems as 
the origin of language, different forms of speech, 
the relation of a word with its meaning, whether 
speech is eternal or created, and how speech was 
undivided in its original state. These and similar 
other questions concerning language were 
discussed in the Vedic literature. The same 
ancient stock of knowledge in which we come 
across the first philosophical enquiry about the 
universe (ef. Rg Veda, Nasadlya sukta) ^ gives 
us a glimpse into the crude beginnings of lingu- 
istic speculations. The ancient teachers of the 
Brahmaiias, where we first meet with etymolo- 
gical interpretations of names (such as, rudra, 
prthivi, etc.) may be said to have laid the 
foundation of linguistic science. The Brahma- 
uas, which differ from the sacred hymns both in 
language and originality, also mark a consider- 
able advance in grammatical speculations. The 
Satapatha, for instance, contains in one section 


' Rg Veda, X. 129. 
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most of the technical terms of grammar. In 
the transitional period of the Brahmanas, we find 
that the older Vedic forms are gradually disap- 
pearing and new words and expressions with 
greater tendency towards classical forms are being 
used. In view of the facts at hand, we shall not 
he far from the truth if we say that Indian think- 
ers have not really been given the prominence 
which they rightly deserve in consideration 
of the antiquity of their linguistic speculations 
and the scientific insight revealed by them. 

Long before Aristotle’s division of words into 
‘ Parts of Speech,’ the Indian etymologists 
conceived of the four-fold classification of words,' 
{catvari padajatani) and made it sufficiently 
clear that all words, including samjnas or 
personal names, were capable of being derived 
from verbal roots . The growth and development 
of different systems of grammar with their 
numerous commentaries is also a conspicuous 
indication that Indians paid particular attention 
to the study of language. 

The rules of Sanskrit grammar, as they 
unfold the laws that regulate the growth and 
formation of words and ensure the correctness of 
recognised forms, are in themselves short formulas 
of the science of language. Based as it is on the 
strictly scientific method of generalisation and 


^ Nirukta, 1* 1. 
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particularisation on the one hand, and that of 
agreement (mvaya) and difference {vyatireka) 
on the other, Sanskrit grammar, specially the 
Aatadhyayi of Papini, may he viewed as throw- 
ing much light on problems of philology. Again, 
the rule ‘ akah savarne dirghah ’ (Pan. 6.1.101), 
which virtually shows the natural tendency of 
two homogeneous vowels to lengthening, is as 
much phonological as grammatical. There was, 
moreover, a period in the history of the Sanskrit 
language when, in the absence of such technical 
devices and nomenclatures of grammar, ‘Samasas 
had to be determined by different modulations 
of voice. The division of svara into iidatta, 
anudatta and svarita, the transformation of 
sounds, as is illustrated by the rules of sampra- 
saram, and the principles of euphonic combina- 
tions clearly indicate how intimately grammar 
is related to phonology. We shall subsequently 
find that the Nairuktas and the Vaiyakaraiias 
dealt with important linguistic phenomena, 
and largely contributed to what is now called 
the science of language, the former laying greater 
stress on the psychological and the latter on the 
physical aspect of language. 

No literary records have possibly been 
preserved either in Babylonia or Greece that are 
older than the Vedic hymns, and which contain 
traces of more accurate observations on language 
than those to be found in the Vedic literature. 
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In Sanskrit literature, both ancient and com- 
paratively modern, we find many dissertations 
which have practically a philological importance, 
and give us no less valuable knowledge of the 
science of language than the works of the early 
Greek thinkers. Whether the relation between a 
word and its meaning is natural or conventional 
proved the most difficult linguistic problem to 
the speculative minds of the Greek thinkers. 
The same problem, we must remember, present- 
ed itself in all its seriousness to the primitive 
Indian teachers not posterior to Plato, and 
it is interesting to note that the Sanskrit 
terms nitya and karya approximately correspond 
in sense to the Greek phmei and thSsei. But 
what we actually lack in Indian speculations 
on language is the scientific study of different 
languages on a comparative method. That 
their linguistic survey was limited to the 
scope of one language is probably due to the 
fact that the early Hindus, as is the case even 
with the present-day orthodox class of Brahmins, 
used to look upon their own language as the 
most sacred and original and took but very 
little notice of other languages — we mean the 
different kinds of Frakrta current at that time, 
which were believed to have been the direct 
descendants of Sanskrit (tadbhava). 

Purther, no western speculator on language 
is known to us who, far from being anterior to 
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the Vedic seers of respectable antiquity, might 
be placed even before Yaska whose work is a 
conspicuous record of the scientific development 
of Sanskrit philology. This being the actual 
state of things, we can hardly make out what 
led Prof. Sayce to assert in bold terms that 
it was not in India but in Babylonia that 
the first attempt had been made to solve the 
problems of language. It will suffice here to 
say that the Vedic passages — which speak of 
the ‘four-fold division of vak,'^ of 'vak as 
string and names as knots,’ ^ of ‘ mk as 
originally undivided into parts,’ ^ of ‘ mk as 
the product of mental operation,’ ^ and of ‘ vak as 
inseparably connected with the meaning,’ — are, 
in no way, posterior to the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions and the linguistic speculations of Hera- 
cleitus and Democritus. The passages quoted 
above, along with similar others to be 
found in the wide range of the Vedic 
literature, will serve to show the nature and 
extent of early Indian speculations on language. 
Most of the Vedic passages dealing with vak, 
such as ‘gods created speech that is spoken 


* — Rg Veda, II. 3. 22. 

’ Ait. Aranyaka, 2. 1,6. 

’ q'<l-4|oiiT*?lT — Tait. Sam-. VI. 4. 7. 

* Rg Veda, X. 71. 2. 

“ quoted by 

Pu^yaraja. 
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by all animals,’ '■ ‘ speech was invented for the 
performance of sacrifice,’ ^ are theological ; 
there are other passages, viz., ‘ there are as many 
words as there are manifestations of Brahman,' ® 
and ‘ the wise created speech by their mind,’ 
which are more or less philosophical in charac- 
ter. 

Yaska, who is supposed to have been 
older than Plato, had already divided speecli 
into four well-marked parts, strictly adhered to 
the doctrine of derivability of words from roots, 
and distinguished verbal roots from prefixes 
and suffixes. He has further observed that 
the imitation of sound {sahdanukrtiy played 
an important part in the formation of words, 
specially in the names of birds, such as kaka, etc. 
It is no small amount of credit to an ancient 
teacher like Yaska that he found out, in his 
own independent way, the facts upon which 
is built the much modern onomatopoeic or the 
bow-wow theory of language. Yaska had evident- 
ly in view a few words like kaka, kokila, 
dundubhi, and so on. He also appears to be 
conscious of the other instruments of com- 
municating thought, such as gestures and the 

' Bg Veda, 

X. 100. 

* SJ’Tq*! qsnC — ibid, 4. 11. 

® srerftfefi -^x^^bid, X. 2. 

* ^ Nirukfca, VII. 4. I. 
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like, for he declares that ‘ the use of words 
represents the easiest process of expressing ideas 
and naming objects.’ Though the works of 
earlier etymologists (NairuMas) who founded 
their own schools like those of the gramma- 
rians are not unfortunately available to us, 
and we have access to the work of Yaska alone, 
w'e do not fail to notice the scientific accuracy 
with which Indian etymologists dealt with the 
problems of language. 

Examples may be multiplied to show that 
speculations with regard to the science of lan- 
guage had their origin in India in that remote 
period of the Vedic literature when the Pada- 
patha texts had been arranged, on a purely 
grammatical line, by ^akalya, and numerous 
treatises on phonology (Siksa), etymology 
(Nirukta) and grammar had come into exis- 
tence with the supreme necessity of facilitating 
the study of the Vedas. It was, of course, at 
the hands of Papini, Katyayana, Patanjali and 
Bhartrhari in a later period that studies in the 
science of language, specially in the philosophy 
of grammar, seem to have received a systematic 
treatment. 

Indian tradition has attributed to Sanskrit 
a hoary antiquity, and raised it to the dignity 
of a ‘ divine tongue.’ Whatever may be the 
views of philologists regarding the antiquity of 
this language, we may reasonably assume that 
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the power of speech, often personified as a god- 
dess (vagdevi)^ was not unknown to the Vedic 
rais. They seem to have been rather lavish in 
their exaltation of vah. One entire Sukta (Rg- 
veda, X. 6. 71) has been devoted to the descrip- 
tion of the function and importance of vdk ; 
another couple of JRk verses (Rgveda, VIII. 10. 
100) eulogises vdk as ‘the creation of the gods.’ 
There is evidence to believe that vdk, sometimes 
called by other names as ild, sarasvatl and 
bhdratl, attained the status of a Vedic divinity 
like u^as and pcthivl, and subsequently develop- 
ed into a full-fledged goddess in the age of 
the Purapas. According to Yaska, the word 
sarasvatl means both a goddess and a river.^ 

The monumental works of the Vedic period 
hear ample evidence to the fact that the 
problems of language engaged the attention of 
Indian thinkers even at that remote age. The 
amount of success they attained in this parti- 
cular line of thinking cannot altogether be 
underestimated. Although, on the assumption 
of a hypothetical ‘ parent-tongue ’ one may dis- 
pute the claim of Sanskrit to be regarded as the 
oldest of all languages, it is an undeniable fact 
that the first speculations on language are to be 
found in the sacred literature of the Hindus. 

The old theory according to which Asia, or, 

' — Nirakta, II, 6. 

2 
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more particularly, the Indus valley, was 
acknowledged to be the original home of the 
first race of men speaking the parent-tongue, 
finds but scanty favour with the majority of 
present-day scholars. Other theories, based on 
anthropological and linguistic facts, have grown 
up which point to either the Baltic provinces or 
the Assyrian tract as the cradle of human civi- 
lisation. But the recent archaeological discover- 
ies at Harappa and Mohenjodaro have brought 
about a revolution in the domain of historical 
enquiries inaugurating a new era of scientific 
investigation with greater possibilities for throw- 
ing further light on the history of human 
civilisation. As the historical data now stand, 
it is not quite unlikely that the Indian civilisa- 
tion, as it developed in ‘ the land of the Jive 
rivers’ might in future be proved to be older 
than Semitic culture. 

Sanskrit, though no longer a spoken tongue, 
has got such a vast stock of words and so 
comprehensive a system of grammar and ety- 
mology that the foundation of comparative 
philology had to be laid by a study of this 
language along with Greek and Latin. ‘ The 
discovery of Sanskrit,’ ‘ says Sir R.G.Bhandarkar, 
‘ and the Indian grammatical systems at the close 
of the last century led to a total revolution in 


' ‘ Wilson Philological Lectures, p. 5. 
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the philological ideas of Europeans.’ It is 
astonishing, indeed, to find that the early Indian 
speculators on language, though their enquiry 
was limited to one language only, had succeeded 
in imparting to their speculations a strictly 
scientific character by their accurate observa- 
tions on linguistic phenomena — a fact which 
will be amply illustrated by a reference to 
the various discussions regarding the different 
aspects of linguistic science, noticeable in 
different parts of Sanskrit literature. 

The contribution made by Sanskrit to the 
scientific study of language has been really 
valuable, and, in the words of a great Indian 
scholar, ‘India may justly claim to be the 
original home of scientific philology.’ ’ It is 
admitted by reputed authorities that the real 
beginning of the comparative study of languages 
was made possible by the discovery of Sanskrit 
— a language bearing so striking a resemblance 
to Greek and Latin and so rich in its vocabulary 
and inflections. 

Sir William Jones was the first among 
European scholars to notice the close affinity 
between Sanskrit and Greek. Their wonder- 
ful structural similarity led him to believe 
that languages, now comprised under the 
so-called Aryan group, have descended from a 


’ Bhaadarkar : Wilson Philological Lectures, p. 4. 
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common source which does no longer exist. 
Between Greece and India, similarity is not only 
visible in respect of language and grammar, but 
in other aspects also. They seem to have been 
bound together by a strong tie of cultural rela- 
tionship. The resemblance which the old Hellenic 
culture bears to that of India, in religion, mytho- 
logy and philosophical thinking, points to a far 
greater kinship between these two ancient 
countries. Sir W. Jones’ important observation 
produced the desirable result. Students of 
language were induced to observe the af&nity 
among different branches of the Indo-European 
family, and in the next stage, attempts were made 
to reconstruct, though in a hypothetical way, the 
‘ parent-tongue ’ wherefrom those branches with 
their local peculiarities are supposed to have 
sprung up. What was simply a passing remark 
with him was worked out with diligence by a 
group of linguists and the result obtained was 
considered to be a great triumph for all philo- 
logical investigations. 

The great American scholar, William Dwight 
Whitney, has also pointed out how fruitful has 
been the study of Sanskrit for the construction 
of Indo-European philology. ‘ The discovery of 
Sanskrit,’ says he, ‘ made an era in linguistic 
science ‘ and ‘ it is still the main support 


‘ Oriental and Linguistic Studies, p. 208- 
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of Indo-European philology.’ An intimate 
knowledge of Sanskrit not only widened the 
scope of linguistic investigation, but afforded 
greater facility for a comparative study of the 
different systems of grammar. 

The part played by Sanskrit in the develop- 
ment of linguistic science as well as the scientific 
character of Sanskrit grammar are well describ- 
ed by Prof. Sayce in the following words : * 
‘ What has been termed the discovery of 
Sanskrit by western scholars put an end to all 
this fanciful playing with words and created the 
science of language. The native grammarians 
of India had at an early period analysed both 
the phonetic sounds and the vocabulary of 
Sanskrit with astonishing precision, and drawn 
up a far more scientific system of grammar than 
the philologists of Alexandria or Rome had been 

able to attain Their grammatical system 

and nomenclature rest upon a firm foundation of 
inductive reasoning, and though based on the 
phenomena of a single language, show a scienti- 
fic insight into the nature of speech which has 
never been surpassed.’ 

It is not, therefore, too much to say that the 
knowledge of Sanskrit prepared the ground for 
more solid work and a critical treatment of 
linguistic facts ; it was a valuable acquisition 


' Introduction to the Science of Language, VoL I, p. 38. 
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to afl students of philology that helped them 
to a great extent in determining the Indo- 
European forms. The extensive Sanskrit roots 
(dhafu), each denoting a particular action (kriyd), 
and mostly monosyllabic in form, and the 
grammatical method of deriving a word from 
these crude elements were of greater service to 
the leading exponents of the science of language 
than the grammatical principles of other Aryan 
languages. 

* The German mind,’ says Prof. Sayce, ‘ was 
already prepared to seize and unfold the con- 
sequences which resulted from the discovery of 
Sanskrit.’ It must he acknowledged that the 
knowledge of Sanskrit gave a strong impetus to 
the study of languages from a historical point of 
view. A good deal of enthusiasm was shown by 
eminent linguists in discovering the scientific 
basis of Sanskrit grammar; and the idea of pre- 
paring a ‘ comparative grammar ’ was only 
possible by a comparison of the Sanskrit gram- 
matical forms. A closer acquaintance with 
Sanskrit — a language which is considered to 
have preserved the original tongue more perfect- 
ly than its kindred dialects — brought to the 
students of language many interesting things, 
namely, the analytical method of Sanskrit 
grammar, the principles of derivation as enun- 
ciated in the Nirukta and the exhaustive list 
of roots (dhdtu-pdiha) that denote all possible 
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kinds of action (kriya). The striking similarity 
between Sanskrit and other European languages 
induced a number of scholars like Schlegel, 
Eask, Bopp and others, to make a careful study 
of Sanskrit with particular reference to its gram- 
matical systems. ‘ These similarities, according 
to Schlegel, are not merely accidental or the 
result of mutual borrowings, but serve to estab- 
lish a close relationship.’ 

Schlegel * is said to have studied Sanskrit, 
and had great admiration for the typical oriental 
language on account of its antiquity and highly 
developed systems of grammar. He divides 
languages into two broad classes, namely, flexio- 
nal and affix languages, including Sanskrit 
with its organic growth of the roots within the 
former class. He neither believes in the com- 
mon origin of languages nor advocates the 
so-called onomatopoeic theory as an exhaustive 
explanation of the ultimate origin of language. 
His argument, on the contrary, is that a highly 
flexional language, like Sanskrit, is not likely to 
have developed merely from imitation of natural 
sounds. 

The nineteenth century marks the real 
beginning of the science of language. A number 
of European scholars, mostly German, began to 


^ Language its Nature Development and Origin, by 
0. Jespersen, p. 34, 
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Speculate on the subject, in their independent 
way, aided by their acquaintance with different 
languages. How far the study of Sanskrit has 
contributed to the development of this particular 
science, and what an important part has been 
played by Sanskrit in extending the field of 
linguistic studies are sufficiently clear from the 
valuable writings of such well-known scholars 
as Rask, Bopp, Max Muller and Whitney. 
All of them are renowned for their important 
contributions to the cause of philological re- 
searches, and all including ‘ the founder of the 
modern science of language,’ seem to have been 
thoroughly conversant with Sanskrit. 

In course of his extensive tour, Rask had 
occasion to visit India and to gain a first-hand 
knowledge of Sanskrit and other Indian 
languages. How intensely he studied the Indian 
languages is best shown by his weighty remark 
that ‘the Malabaric (Dravidian) languages 
speak of an origin which is virtually different 
from Sanskrit.’ 

Pranz Bopp, sometimes called ‘ the true 
founder of comparative philology,’ was a great 
Sanskrit scholar. He made a comparative 
study of the grammatical systems of different 
languages which are supposed to be connected 
with one another by some degree of family 
likeness. In most of his linguistic enquiries, 
specially in the determination of the primitive 
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forms of languages, Sanskrit finds a foremost 
place. He has sometimes made the Sanskrit 
forms the basis of his scientific comparison, 
looking upon them as what have preserved the 
original tongue more faithfully than any other 
language. “ Starting from his logical conception 
of grammar, Bopp is inclined to find everywhere 
the ‘ substantive verb ’ to he in its two Sanskrit 
forms as and him as an integral part of verbal 
forms.” ‘ 

Max Muller and Whitney were Sanskrit 
scholars of great reputation. Their names are too 
well-known to requirci any introduction to Indian 
students. I'he former edited and translated a 
number of ancient Sanskrit texts, the most 
laborious work being his famous edition of the Rg- 
veda, and thus he rendered an invaluable service 
to the cause of Sanskrit learning. We are under 
obligation to Whitn(iy for his authoritative trans- 
lation of the yVtharvaveda and his well-known 
papers on Vedic literature (comprised in the 
volume — Oriental and Linguistic Studies). Max 
Muller’s Lectures on the Science oj Langua(je 
and Whitney’s Language and the Study of Lan- 
guage, though adversely criticised by scholars in 
the light of subsequent philological researches, 
are works that repay more than a passing perusal. 

‘ 0. Jespersen, Language ; Its Nature, Development 
and Origin, p. 49. 

3 
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Max Muller found in Sanskrit a typical language 
dating from a remote age and containing by far 
the greatest amount of religious and philosophi- 
cal thinking of the world — a language that 
should alioays remain the only safe guide through 
all philologinal intricacies. With Max Muller 
the knowledge of Sanskrit was practically in- 
dispensable for a comparative study of languages, 
so much so that he ungrudgingly compares ‘a 
comparative philologist without a knowledge of 
Sanskrit with an astronomer without a knowledge 
of Mathematics.’ Classical scholars were not, 
however, prepared to accept this indispensable 
position of a highly complicated language like 
Sanskrit. The prominence given to Sanskrit was 
too great to be tolerated by a group of linguists 
in the present generation. They were either 
ignorant of Sanskrit or did not think it always 
necessary for all their linguistic studies to look 
to Sanskrit as what alone would give them a 
true insight into the original form of languages 
in general. 



CHAPTER II 


PniiiOsoPHY OF Language 

Vak — its origin mysticism involved in vak — evolution of the world 
from vak — eternality of vak — sphota as the ultimate form of 
va/c— classification of rak — function and importance of vak 

The philosophy of language, in its Indian 
conception, means a good deal both theological 
and metaphysical, which the powerful mind 
of the ancient Hindus naturally grasped in 
course of speculating on language. It is almost 
a truism that our ancient forefathers were 
highly philosophical in their general outlook on 
life. The climatic condition and the influence 
of the environments in which they were born and 
brought up had been such as to create a peculiar 
frame of mind that was apt to approach every- 
thing from a religious and metaphysical point of 
view. In India, again, religion and philosophy 
seem to have been mixed together almost in- 
separably. Most of the Hindu philosophical 
doctrines, to speak the truth, rest on a religious 
background. Even the linguistic dissertations of 
the Hindus are not immune from the domina- 
ting influence of religion. When we trace back 
the origin of Indian speculations on language and 
minutely examine the nature of the texts dealing 
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with problems of language, we very often see 
how they have been interwoven with theological 
ideas. 

The ancient language of the Indo-Aryans, 
afterwards known by the popular appellation 
Samskria, is spoken of in the Rgveda as a 
divine tongue, created by tlie gods for the use of 
all animals.* It is believed to he the language 
current among the gods, and consequently called 
dexM-hhasa by the orthodox class of Indians. 
Moreover, the designation gix'vana~vum, as often 
applied to it, purports to show the sacredness of 
Sanskrit as being the language of the gods. 
Whether man got language as a divine gift or it 
was simply acquired by him through natural 
instinct or imitation, a strong belief regarding 
its divine origin continued to gain ground. Even 
in much later times, we find Dandin^and Bhartr- 
hari ** eulogising Sanskrit as the language of the 
gods {daivl vak). Later teachers went a step 
further and spoke of the supreme God as the 
creator of language. ‘Erom svmjamhhu or self- 
born proceeded the sacred vak that has neither 
beginning nor end.’ ' It is further stated that the 

> Rgveda, VIll. 100. 11. 

“ siW Kavyudarsa, 1. 33. 

■’ — Vakyapadlya, 1. 156. 

f^«iT get; gsgf: HrfW: ll— 8mrti text quoted by 
Sankara under Vedanta-sutra, 1. 8. 28. 
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Vedas are the embodiment of this eternal ‘form 
of speech out of which all objects received 
their particular names.^ 

It docs not require a Herder or a Grimm to 
point out the absurdity and inconsistency of an 
unscientific view like this. To bring in the idea 
of (iod for explaining the origin of language is 
not peculiar only to the Indian way of thinking, 
for we hear of a group of scholars in Steinthal’s 
linguistic discourses who shew deeper insight by 
defending the divine origin of language. We 
can partially justify this orthodox standpoint by 
bolding that the early Aryans could not but take 
language to be a gift from the gods, because they 
were trained in such an atmosphere of religious 
belief that it was only natural for them to look 
upon everything exciting wonder as emanating 
from a supernatural power. It is, tlu'refore, no 
wonder that the ancient people, who sincerely 
acknowledged their gratefulness to the host of 
merciful gods for all they were masters of, would 
readily recognise speech as a gift from the gods, 
and not as a creation of their own faculty. The 
credit of creating a mysterious means of com- 
municating thought, i.e., language, was thus 
ascribed to the activity of the all-powerful 

Manu, 1. 21. 
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God ‘from whom the first race of men or the 
first human pair, as Steinthal believes, got it as 
an invaluable gift. 

Vah is, again, said to have been produced 
for the performance of sacrifice.* The first 
and foremost thing necessary for a Vedic 
ritual was the recitation of the sacred 
mantras. As it was tlirough the medium of 
vak that the priests had to offer their prayers 
to the gods, the importance of vah had been 
early recognised by the Vedic seers. A strict 
discipline was observed in the performance of 
a sacrifice. No one was allowed to use a 
corrupt form while engaged in a sacrifice.® It 
is further enjoined that a Brahmin should never 
utter a word of foreign origin {mleccha)^ and 
if he does so, he will be liable to observe a 
purificatory rite. The asuras (non-Aryans) are 
said to have been defeated in consequence of 
using corrupt (ungrammatical) words. Great 
precaution was consequently taken to keep the 
sacred tongue free from all corruptions. Here 
we find the main reason why the study of 


* ^ stanS— Rgveda, IV. 21. 5. 

W. /feed, X. 71. 3. 

* «tmm^Mahabha9y», 1. 1. 1. 

“ wjt’Sst *r 5Tiwtfw5 — Ibid. 
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erammar was considered to be so essential for 
the preservation of the Vedic texts. * 

It must, however, be remembered that the 
Indian conception of vak is not exactly the 
same as that of speech in its ordinary appli- 
cation. To the spiritual vision of the Hindus, 
vak is more sacred than speech and carries 
with it a far deeper significance. The rsis 
are said to have visualised the mystic form of 
vak which is subtle, eternal or imperishable 
and incomprehensil)le by ordinary sense-organs.^ 
This form of vak, to speak the truth, is only 
perceptible by yogins and not even conceivable 
by ordinary men. It is, therefore, emphatically 
stated that vak reveals her real nature only to 
those who possess sufficient spiritual insight to 
get into the ultimate essence of things. “ If 
we closely follow the way in which vak has been 
finally compreliended by the ancient teachers, 
we find the conclusion irresistible that vak in 
its ultimate shape is the same as Brahman. 
This identification accounts for the practical 

* and AT 

— Mahabhasya, ]. 1. 1. 

quoted by Punyaraja under Vakya. Kar., 1. 5. 

’ a; tRsm «i; i 

^ ^ qsj ^rer; II 
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adoration of vak, as is to he found in the Vedic 
literature. In the IJpanisads, the worship 
of vak {udgltha) has hcen enjoined as a kind 
of spiritual practice that ultimately leads to a 
state of perpetual Miss' 

This mystic aspect of nak is represented hy 
j)ranava. To get a clear idea about the ultimate 
nature of vak, one must, therefore, turn to what 
has been said of pranava with particular 
reference to its potentiality and unique character 
in the history of Hindu religion. This sacred 
combination of three particles (n, m), variously 

explained as representing either the trinity of 
nindn gods or Trakrti — the primordial substance 
consisting of the throe gnnas — was Indie ved to 
he so powerful and worthy of revt'rence that the 
repeated utterance of it, accompanied hy a deep 
concentration of mind, became an essential factor 
for the realisation of the Highest. What a 
unique place pranava had occupied in the 
spiritual thought of India is evident from the 
mass of traditions that have grown round it from 
the Vedic times. Franava first unfolded itself, 
it is held, in the shape of gayatrl, which, again, 
crave birth to the three Vedas wherefrom all 

c5 

things were created with their respective names 
and forms. It is curious to see how the cosmic 

> ^ ^ — Chandogya, I. 1. 

Ihid, VII. 2. and % 

— quoted by Punyaraja. 
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world camo into existence from so subtle an 
entity as pratiava. Pranava, as a powerful 
factor of creation, finds its analogy in the Stoic 
conception of the Logos} Just as the Logos, 
through which the world, according to the 
Jewish theologians, has been created, is 
called tlie divine toisdom or the producing 
rational poioer of the Supreme Being, so Pranava, 
which comprehends in itself the sum-total of 
loorld-lhonghts, is regarded as the verbal or 
intellectual cause lying behind the veil of 
creation. 

Pranava, has been often called alcsara or 
udgltha in the Upanisads.^ There we find 2jramva 
exalted to the height of the supremo Godhead. 
So much sanctity and reverence were accorded 
to it and its power and spiritual aspect magni- 
fied in such a manner that pranava ultimately 
came to be identified with Brahman itself. The 
word akaara which means literally imperishable 
is used to signify both Brahman and varna 
(letter). Starting with his grammatical dis- 
course on letter, Patailjali has finally arrived 
at a position which is nothing but theological. 
The entire scope of vdk or akaara, he observes, 
should be understood as representing so many 

’ History of Philosopliy by W. Windelband, translated 
by J. H. Tufts, p. 242. 

* — Chandogya, 1. 1, and q 

g ipimt q; g 1. 5. 
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sparks of the all-ilhminwg Brahman, laden 
with flowers and fruits and shinin" in divine 
splendour like the moon and the stars.’ 

In the Yoga system of Pataiijali, pranava 
is held to he what positively denotes the Highest 
Being’^ (Ikrara'). Viewed as a symbol of, or 
virtually the same as, Brahman, pranava, is 
called the ultimate source of all forms of vak? 
It is vak par exeellencer- To this primordial 
sound rising from the heart of Brahman is 
attributed the origin of the entire world of 
speech {vahmaya-jagat). Following in the track of 
the Upanisads, Bhartrhari and Punyaraja have 
tried to make it clear that all kinds of learning 
{vid'ya-hheda) have emanated from pranava.'^ It 
is really difficult to follow the trend of thought 
as to how all words are capable of being reduced 
to a single syllable as pranava. Those who are 
gifted with a divine vision like the ancient yogins 
will undoubtedly say that it requires a good deal 
of meditation to reach the portal of that spiritual 

* uRt- 

I i 

Mahilbliusya^ 1. 1. 2, p 36. 
— Yoga-.'ifitra, 1. 27. 

® Ni-sirahottaratapanyupanisad, 8, 

and i 

VflPW || — Vakyapadlya, 1. lO. 

Punyaraja. 
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region, attainable by pure consciousness alone, 
where all forms of vale merge into the subtle sound 
Om and nothing else remains to disturb the 
serene tranquillity of spiritual absorption. 

The mysticism underlying the phenomenon 
of speech, however deep and wonderful, is such as 
to often escape our notice. Scarcely does it direct 
our attention to find out how we learn to speak, 
or how the manifestation of internal ideas takes 
place through the medium of audible sound. 
When we consider, however, the magnitude of 
what has been said about the origin of speech by 
Indian thinkers, we cannot but appreciate the 
width of vision with which they sought to 
trace the ultimate origin of vak. The faculty 
of speech, it is further maintained, has been 
implanted in human nature by the Creator 
himself ; man does not create it but simply 
manifests it by the exercise of his vocal apparatus. 
The power of articulating sound was given to 
man by the same agency in order to distinguish 
him from other animals. Thus, the problem 
regarding the origin of vak became more and more 
theological rather than scientific, and much that 
is mystical and lies beyond the scope of ordinary 
experience came to be associated with the ques- 
tion of language. When the all-absorbing 
Brahma-vidya began to exercise i^ stupendous 
sway over all departmep.ts'* of Indian 
thought, the goal of most of the Hindu specu- 
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lations was to establish the unity of Brahman 
in all diversities of the world and to realise 
the manifestation of Brahman in all phenomena 
of nature. It is, therefore, finally held that 
the world of speech represents the audible mani- 
festation of Brahman permeating the entire 
sphere of thought and existence. 

The attention of the reader seems to have 
been somewhat engrossed by the long hut tedious 
dissertation on pranava, the mystical character 
of which often passes one’s comprehension. 
Before extricating ourselves fully from the 
shackles of theological dogmatism, we turn to 
the origination of the world from sahda — a 
problem which in its exposition will be no 
less taxing to our patience. Evolution of the 
universe is in itself a mystery quite sufficient 
to rouse our deep wonder, hut it becomes still 
more a mystical phenomenon when we are told 
that the whole cosmic world owes its origin 
to vuk and not to the nebului, ‘ force-element * 
or atoms. 

In the opening verse of the Vakya- 
padiya,’ Bhartrhari has referred to the doctrine 
of evolution (vivarta-vada) with a view to show 
the process in which the world with its modus 


nfirai ^ra; ii 

Vftkyapadiya, 1. 1, 
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operandi is said to have evolved in the ^ape 
of meaning from the imperishable mhda-lattva 
or the essence of the Logos. This universe, 
he continues, had first evolved from M>da. 
Punyarilja has quoted a couplet that goes to 
corroborate the same view Iry showing identity 
between sahda and \irahman. Sahda, it is 
maintained, is l.h(‘, positive embodiment of 
Brahman that gets itself manifested from the 
fine elements of speech, mhda-malrZi, where- 
to it finally returns when all modifications due 
to the operation of maya are set at naught/ 
To lay further emphasis on the point, he has 
mentioned another passage from the Vedic 
literature. The whole world, both mortal and 
immortal, it goes to say, was produced from vdk‘^ 
This will clearly show the extent to which 
va,k was magnified by the Hindus. To them, 
we must remember, words were not only lifeless 
mechanisms invented for the purpose of assign- 
ing phonetic labels to objects, but represented 
in themselves the pure intellect or ‘ Thought- 
stutf ’ which accounts for the creation of the 
world. 

When we go back to the cosmogonic specu- 
lations of the Hindus, we find a clear tendency 

1%?^ n quoted by Punyariija under 

Vakya. Kar. 1. 1. 

^ ft’s! 51% 51^ 

quoted by Punyaraja under Vakya. Kar. 1. 121. 
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to invest sabda with the power of creating the 
world, or more properly, to comprehend in vdk 
the characteristics of an intellectual cause of 
creation. This strange position has been, how- 
ever, supported by both and Smrti} It 

is said that the supreme Being created the 
earth after pronouncing the word bhfi? This 
is how the utterance of significant words on 
the part of Brahman was immediately followed 
by the creation of the world. Similarly, the 
evolution of all cosmic mailer's might he traced 
to their corresponding words {vacaka-sabda). 
In view of the inseparable association of sound 
with sense, which is sometimes explained in 
terms of cause and effect, one may be allowed 
to hold that words that denote objects {vacaka) 
were already in existence as causes wherefrom 
the world {vacya) -was created with all the 
diversities of its names and forms {nama-rupe 
vyakarol). Just as the meaning follows from 
a word, so did the world evolve from words by 
the very force of their abiding relation. It is 
further stated that Prajapati * created the gods 

> 1 i 

ft — Sankara-bhasya on the 

Brahma-sutra, 1. 3, 28. 
’ « — Tait. Brahmana, 2. 2. 4. 2. 

» ‘vt I iftt flra'feiT: 

'sfft sTO»thre^wta>«?iT; usn:’— 

3ruii quoted by Sankara under Brahma-sutra, 1. 3. 28. 
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by uttering the word ete, men by uttering the 
word asrgram, the manes {pitr) by uttering 
the word indava and so on. 

Under the Yoga-sutra,^ 1,27, which has 
established a close relation (pacya-vacalta) be- 
tween and Brahman, Vyasa takes notice 

of the fact that words do not lose their respective 
signification even in dilferent cycles, that is to 
say, the same word would continue to express 
the very same thing in the successive creations.^ 
We may add here that means dissolution 

of all finite objects in the infinite cause^ and srsti 
simply indicates the passage from the indeter- 
minate {avyakta) to the determinate (ryakta). Now 
we shall see that this principle of dissolution and 
manifestation may apply to sabda as well. Viewed 
as an intellectual emblem of Brahman, Mda 
is the subtle ivorld-slnfi' out of which the world 
proceeded, just in the .same way as the meaning 
follows from a word, and to mbda all objects of 
thought will be finally reduced on the destruction 
of their particular names and forms. According 
to the orthodox point of view, sabda is an entity 
that has neither beginning nor end. It is 
what represents the creative power of Brahman. 
Moreover, the world is supposed to have been 


* WT'OiRtJi: — Sarpkhya-sutra, 1. 121. 
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inherent in before creation. Words occu- 

pied a similar position in the Christian theology, 
as is evident from the following passage of the 
Bible: ‘In the beginning was the AVord, and the 
Word was with God, and the AVord was God’ 
(John I. I). The antecedence of words to 
matter and the identity of word with God are 
the two important facts thus deducible from the 
theological discussions regarding the origin of 
the world. 

Thus, Ave need not go far to deb'rmine the 
ultimate basis of creation and make a number of 
assumption in the light of physical science that 
Avill point to either fire or ivater as the world- 
(fround. What was d('clared by Heraclitus as 
the essence of all ihimjs is, we should say, nearly 
the same as para vdh which symbolises the 
active energy of ‘soul-lire’. 

Bhartrhari has more than once drawn our 
attention to the fact that sahda forms the 
ultimate icorld-elemenl Here we should not 
take sahda as a mere phonetic sound but look 
upon it as pure intellect {pralihha) . The creative 
power, holds Bhartrhari, lies in sahda alone. He 
is thus thoroughly in agreement with the Vedic 
seer so far as the evolution of the world from 

^ gtJPWwrcafHr? ) 

aif’SctT i 


Vfikyapadiya, 1. 119. 
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Hhda is concerned. ‘ Punyaraja makes the point 
more clear by holding that all objects of thought 
lie inherent in sabdas in a subtle form.^ Just 
as a pot, continues Punyaraja, is said to be a 
modification of earth, since it possesses all the 
properties of the same element, so the world 
proceeding from sabda-niatra is called ^ahda- 
vivarta or transformation of sabda.^ He has given 
a number of Vedic verses for throwing further 
light on the world-building power of vak.* He 
has also made mention of a scriptural passage 
that gives the idea of a ‘Verbal Being’ {vaiimaya- 
purwsa) capable of creating the world.'' 

The Vedanta-sutra has also supported the 
evolution of the world from sabda on the logical 
basis of perception and inference.“ Sankara has 
dwelt upon this problem at some length with his 
characteristic clearness. He first notices the 
difference ’ between ‘evolution from Brahman* 

’ ft?; I 

ll — Vakya. Ear., 1. 121. 

— under Vakya. Kar., 
1. 119. 

Punyaraja under Vakya. Ear., 1. 121. 

‘ ft’s! SI'S' I 

“ aais; — quoted under Vakya. 

Ear.. 1. 121 

® *K ?ft '%sm: IWAFI sai'SfgflFnKiu^— Vedanta-sutra, 

1. 3. 28. 

' «I ^ I6ld. 
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and ‘evolution from §abda* from the view-point 
of causation. The former is intended to imply 
that Brahman is the material or essential cause 
(npadana-karana) of the world, while the latter 
tends to make sahda only an efficient cause. He 
takes sahda in the latter sense, for it involves 
the direct volition of Brahman. The evolution 
of the world from sahda, he observes, is a matter 
of ordinary experience.' It often comes to our 
notice that in doing something we first remember 
the significant words and then perform the same 
as denoted by those words. In the same way, 
he continues, the eternal Vedic words had first 
flashed in the mind of the Creator of Prajapati 
before He could create the corresponding things. 
The same fact is also illustrated by the 
Christian faith, as incorporated in the Biblical 
passage — ‘Let there be light and there was light.* 
While dealing with sahda as the final source of 
creation, we must proceed a step further to find 
out the regulating force behind it — the real 
factor that makes sahda so pov^erful. The truth 
underlying the whole phenomenon of creation is 
that the creative volition (sisrksafmika pravftti) 
on the part of the all-knowing and all-poioerful 
God was just sufficient to bring the world into 

^ <THi 

ct«it nsii'q^’cfq wv; ’ev: sr^t 

Safiktira under Vedanta-Butra, 1. 3, 28. 
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existence. His desire to get into diversity 
from unity was the direct cause of creation,* 
independently of elements like fire and atoms. 

The next question naturally arising in connec- 
tion with the evolution of the world from sabda 
is what Sankara has thus clearly put forward 
What kind of kihda, he asks, is really meant 
when one speaks about the origination of the 
world from sabda ? Tlie sphotavadins (gram- 
marians) will undoubtedly say that it is sphota 
or the eternal unit of speech from which the 
world was produced. Sankara finds, however, 
the varmvdda, as expounded by Upavarsa,'* more 
reasonable than the sphotaodda which, he 
argues, is vitiated by verbal prolixity and un- 
warrantable assumption.* It must be carefully 
noticed here that he was no less a supporter 
of the etornality of sabda, though he does not 
believe in the existence of sphota like the 
grammarians. The eternality of the Vedas has 
been established by the Purva-Mlmamsa system 
on the ground that no author is definitely 
mentioned who might be supposed to have 
composed the Vedas with a pre-meditated scheme. 

‘ ctf’SRj — Chandogya, VI. 2. :5. On this 

is based the Vedanta-sutra 1. 1. 5. 

Saiikara-bhasya on Brahma-sutra, 1.3.28. 

* ^-rlbid. 
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The Vediintins, as is evident from the Brahma- 
sfitra, 1. 3. 29, have also supported the same 
stand-point in order to explain the evolution of 
the world from the Vedic words. The Vedas, 
as we know, consist of a particular collection of 
^abdas comprehending the mantras and the 
Brdhmanas} It is from such eternal sabdas, 
Sankara holds, that all heings including the gods 
were created.- To strengthen his position he 
quotes a Jlk to which we have already alluded. 
The seers did not create vak for their use but got 
the same as it already existed.'* 

nightly or wrongly, some of the Hindu 
teachers have called their traditionally sacred 
language nitya (eternal). A thing is known to 
be nitya which has abiding existence and does 
not result from any cause.'‘ Those who are 
more rational in their judgment have called 
it pravciha-nitya, i.e., current from time im- 
memorial, failing to accommodate themselves to 
the strict idea of eternality in respect of speech.® 
In the Bgveda we meet with the expression 

’ — Siiyana. 

® Bhasya on 

Brahma-sutra, 1.B.28. 

* ^^IT’iI^&<>9q--Vaisesika sutra. L 1. 1. 

" That words are current from immemorable time 
has been noticed by the author of the Nyaya-varttika 
under the Nyaya-sutra, 2. 1. 69. 
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vaca virupanityaya^ which assigns eternal charac- 
ter to vak. When vak in its essential feature 
is held identical with Brahman^ it is no wonder 
that it should merit the same attributes as are 
popularly assigned to Brahman in accordance 
with the Vedantic conception. 

The eternality of speech may be understood 
from another point of view. The relation in 
which a word stands to its meaning is one of 
abiding character that suffers no disruption even 
in the chaotic changes of cyclic destruction 
{pralaya). This continuity of popular usage in 
regard to the sign {vdcaka) and the object signi- 
fied (vacya) is what makes the relation (between 
a word and its sense) eternal.’ The world is held 
to be without beginning'* just like the words 
that are permanently associated with their mean- 
ings. They do not lose their power of denota- 
tion even in the successive cycles. This world, 
hold the Vedantins, is exactly the same as 
it was iu a previous state of existence. 
At every cycle (Icalpa) a new world with 
different sets of names and forms does not 
really come into existence.'' 

What is actually meant by holding language 
to be thus current from eternity is that 

• R. V., VIII. 75.6. 

MRfitlo — Sankara-bhusya on Vedanta-sutra, 1.3.30. 

* Vedanta-sutra, 1.3.30. 
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its origin cannot be definitely traced back 
to any particular period of human history. 
Moreover, speech seems to bo almost coeval 
with man. Man witJiotit language is incom- 
preh(‘nsible. We are hardly justified to believe 
in the existence of a society in which men 
might 1)6 supposed to have been living in a state 
of absolute muteness before they could invent a 
practical means of communication as language. 
We may compare language to a liviny organism 
having botli growth and decay ; we may adhere 
to the doctrine of evolution for the sake of 
getting some clue as to the articulation of sound 
from the gibberish of lower animals ; and we 
may look upon language either as an instinctive 
faculty or as a mechanical art acquired by men 
under pressure of necessity ; but in all cases it 
will ever remain an enigma to ascertain 
when and how man first began to speak. 

This belief in the eternality of speech, though 
inconsistent with the present state of our know- 
ledge regarding the origin of language, was not, 
however, without its adherents. The entire system 
of MTmamsa philosophy is based upon the theory 
of eternality of kahda. The Mlmamsakas, we 
should remember, had no other alternative than 
to advocate the eternal character of sound for the 
sake of maintaining the non-human or impersonal 
origin {apauruseya) as well as the unquestionable 
authoritativeness of the Vedas. The non-eternal 
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view of iabda^ as held by Audumbarayana 
and the Naiyayikas, found no favour with the 
etymologists and the grammarians. The Mimam- 
sakas, therefore, were not alone to lend support 
to such a tenet, because the grammarians are also 
found to have arrived at the same conclusion, 
though in a different way, by formulating the 
doctrine of spJiota. 

As we had occasion to point out in the fore- 
going pages, the question whether ^ahda is eternal 
or created is one of the fundamental problems 
of the linguistic science that has been seriously 
taken up by all systems of Hindu philosophy 
supporting either of the views. This question, 
says Pataujali,* is one that was elaborately dealt 
with in the Samgraha — a huge w'ork on grammar 
attributed to the authorship of Vyfidi. While 
dealing with sahda, the author of the Maha- 
bhasya has more than once called it nitifa and 
brought out its real nature by such epithets^ as 
kutastha (subtle), avicdli (motionless), avikCiri 
(without modification), anupajana (without 
origin) and anapdya (indestructible) which are, 
according to the Vedantic conception, frequently 
used to signify the supreme Being. Under 
the Vdrttika — siddhe sabdartha sambandhe, 

’ si®? vtui 

?IT 'eiFt 5fiwf tfir— Mahtibhasya, Vo). I, p. 6. 

ifud, p. 18. 
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Pataiijali has clearly shown that words as well 
as their meanings and relation are all eternally 
fixed. The way in which he has interpreted 
nityatvn^ (‘that is also eternal where of the essence 
is not really destroyed’) will tend to streng- 
then one’s view in regard to the eternality of 
word. Though the outw^ard sounds are liable to 
disappear just after their utterance is over, the 
real iabda^ {snhdakrti^^ as it comes from within, 
does not actually perish. 

That words are eternal and not created is 
further explained hy Pataiijali with reference to 
the allairs of ordinary life. 4Ve give below a 
literal translation of that particular passage from 
the Mahahhasya.'* “ How is it known that wmrds, 
meanings and relations are eternal ? Prom the 
experience of ordinary life. In every-day life men 
first think of some objects and then make use of 
words to denote them ; but they never attempt 
to create words. With regard to things that are 
created, an attempt is, how'ever, made to produce 
them whenever necessity arises. As, for example, 
one having something to do with a pot goes to 
the house of a potter and asks him, ‘ Make a pot, 

‘ pTfsqt— Miiliribliusya, L l. l, p. 7 . 

® ^ — Bhasya-pradipoddyota. 

I ^ 

I ^ 5Tcc(r? 

^2 i ^ 

^ ^fcri Mahabhasya, Vol- 1 , p. 7 , (Keilhorn ed,) 
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I shall do something with it/ In the same way, 
one wishing to use words does not go to the 
house of a grammarian and ask him, “Make 
words, I shall use them.” 

Following in the wake of Patanjali, the 
author of the Vakyapadlya has started with the 
assumption that sahda and Brahman are conver- 
tible with each other, and consequently looks 
upon iahda as an entity that has neither begin- 
ning nor end. He further goes to say that words 
have been declared eternal by the great rsis like 
Jaimini and others and that their views received 
a strong support from the trinity of Hindu 
grammarians.' Those who do not see eye to eye 
with the grammarians will also acknowledge, 
observes Puiiyaraja, the eternality of words 
in some way or other, because it is almost 
impossible to trace the beginning of their use."' 

In opposition to the logical dictum which 
assigns momentary existence to words, intelli- 
gence and actions, Nageiia^ takes &abda to be a 
constant and permanent thing. It is sound, 
he continues, that changes, but the real word 
{sphota) lying behind the sound remains 

’ ftsn; i 

Vakyapadlya Zar., 1.23. 

Under Vakya., 1.23. 

* g i oiRihi 

vfir aia?ru?[ — Vaiyakarana-siddhanta-manjusa, p. 216. 
fi 
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absolutely unchanged. His arguments in support 
of the eternality of Sabda stand on the 
principle of re-cognition {pratyabhijna). A 
statement like ‘It is exactly the same word 
which I heard yesterday,’ will convince one that 
words do not entirely disappear as soon as the 
operation of vocal organs ceases, but they have got 
an abiding character.’ This re-cognition, accord- 
ing to the Naiyayikas, indicates only the same- 
ness {sajatya). It is fallacious to argue, they 
hold, that the same ka-sound is heard again 
and again. But Aa-sounds belonging to the same 
class {katva) are only heard at different times. 

We now turn to the interpretations of the 
grammarians in order to understand what is 
actually meant when vak is said to be constant and 
eternal. The native grammarians have looked at 
the final germ of all speech-sounds from a peculiar 
standpoint. Proceeding far beyond the region 
of perceptible sound, they have acknowledged 
the existence of spkota.'^ Thought in course of its 
translation into sound, they maintain, shows how 
the subtle germ of speech lying dormant within 
(avyakta) becomes more and more perceptible 
while passing from the innermost part of the 
body to the vocal apparatus. Of the twofold 
division of words, namely, permanent and created, 

' quoted in the Upas- 

kara on Vai. sutra, 2.2.33. 

’ For a detailed information regarding this theory see 
my Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar, Chap. IV. 
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it is the 'permanent resernoir of sound that is 
represented by sphota. It is indivisible, formless, 
and not at all liable to either production or 
destruction. It is, in a sense, pure consciousness 
that is without beginning and end. It is called 
sphota because the meaning is ultimately ex- 
pressed by it, and not by sounds of momentary 
existence.' The grammarians have assigned ex- 
pressiveness to sphota alone, and have unhesita- 
tingly identified it with Brahman.^ 

What induced the grammarians to recognise 
an almost incomprehensible thing as sphota, is as 
follows: The meaning is usually conveyed by a 
word as a whole and not by its parts individually. 
Letters that represent the sounds have no signi- 
fication when considered individually, i.e., detach- 
ed from a word or a sentence. Thus, when the 
word gau,h is dissolved into its component sounds, 
namely, ga, au and visarga, the meaning does 
not follow from any of them individually, 
but only from a particular combination of 
those letters. But a combination of letters is 
practically impossible, inasmuch as letters are 
not simultaneously uttered and, moreover, 
they are liable to disappear as soon as their 
utterance is over.® There is a small interval 

‘ and i 

* g — Vaiyakaranabhusana, Sphota- 

nirnaya, under Kdr. 74. 

* amhmi— Var. 10 under 
Pan., 1. 4. 109. 
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of time between the utterance of two letters,’ 
which also stands in the way of forming a com- 
bination of letters in the strict sense of the term. 
Moreover, a word, as Durga points out, because 
it consists of letters that are without any signi- 
ficance of their own, is likely to he meaningless.*® 
The whole whereof the parts are thus meaning- 
less and momentary cannot logically have signi- 
ficance as Avell as a permanent character. 
Wherefrom, then, comes the meaning ? The 
grammarians have their answer ready. It is 
from sphola, they hold, as is suggested by sound 
{dhvanwyangifo), that the meaning is expressed. 

Now we see why the grammarians could not 
take sound, consisting of letters, as the really signi- 
ficant unit of speech, hut they had to go further 
to trace the ultimate source of sound to which they 
applied the significant name sphola. According 
to the strict interpretation of sphota-vada, the 
grammatical method of resolving a sentence 
into parts is nothing but a fanciful procedure, 
only useful for the purpose of general compre- 
hension.** ‘Just as letters,’ says Bhartrhari, ‘have 
no parts, so there are no letters in a word, and a 

’ I 

“ Durga on 

Nirukta, 1. 3. 

* Vakyapadiya Ear., '2. 2d5. 

v® 

fflwfn W:— Punyaraja under Vakya. Kdr., 1. 93. 
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word has no existence detached from a sentence.’* 
Sphota is essentially one and does not involve 
any order {krama) like priority and posteriority 
and, though usually indicated by sound, sphota is 
virtually different from it. 

The standpoint wherefrom the grammarians 
have viewed the ultimate germ of all speech- 
sounds is thus materially different from those of 
Sankara, KurnSrila, Sridhara and others. To the 
grammarians, sphota is sacred and divine, sym- 
bolising the cit-§akti or conscious element that 
lies in all beings. [Notwithstanding all adverse 
criticisms that have been heaped upon the 
assumption of a metaphysical entity like sphota, 
the theory of sphota will continue to survive as 
embodying the grammatical interpretation of 
the real origin of speech. 

It will not be out of place to point out here 
that the doctrine of sphota, as expounded by 
the grammarians, is one of the paramount 
features of Sanskrit grammar, considered as a 
system of philosophy. The identification of 
word, or more properly of sphota^ with Brah- 
man, as is fiinally established by the sphoia- 
vadins, runs the risk of being discarded by 
all philologists, since a thin veil of mysticism 
hangs over the assumption of an element like 
sphoia. The grammarians in their method of 

* ttf «T WTO I 

*r II— Vakya. Ear., 1.77. 
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analysis started with tlie matter-of-fact idea of 
words, but finally reached a stage in which they 
could not help encroaching on the domain 
of pure metaphysics. In this tendency of 
exaggerating a common thing to a great magni- 
tude the author of the Sabda-kaustubha finds a 
beautiful analogy with the popular saying men- 
tioned in the Yogavasistha. Just as one, he 
observes, is said to have fortunately received 
the much-coveted cintdmani in his search after 
cowries, so the grammarians, while dealing with 
the nature of words, ultimately found Brahman 
as the essence of all vdk} 

In order to show that sphota alone is 
expressive of sense, Nagesa*^ has made an 
attempt to explain the origin of vak with 
reference to cosmogony. After the annihilation 
of the cosmic world, accompanied by a complete 
cessation of all actions, the creative function 
{mdyd), he maintains, is finally absorbed in 
the infinite consciousness. When the supreme 

mtn S. K., p. 12 

(Asia. Soc. ed.). 

aPIfiqfT flrai t’ST I Tliqv 

fffistkif I ftii! fw’f’sqflsqw 

Manjusa, p. 171. 
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Being feels the necessity of creation, His pofen- 
tiality takes the form of a bindu — a subtle 
point retaining in itself immense power and 
combining the three giinas. This is, in reality, 
an inexhaustible source of energy {^akti-tattva). 
The unconscious part (inertia) is called (blja), 
the part representing a mixture of both ci( 
(consciousness) and acit (unconsciousness) is 
known as nada (sound), and the intelligent 
element generally goes by the name of bindu. 
Regarded as the ultimate source of all forms 
of vdk, this nada is called Sabda-Brahman.^ The 
Idnlrika descriptions of ra/c, as we find in the 
Saradatilaka and other treatises, have a striking 
similarity with this view. Bindu, nada and 
blja are all said to represent the different 
aspects of one and the same tiling.^ It is 
further stated that they stand for the trin'ty 
of godhead having its manifestations in fire, 
in the moon and in the sun.® In accordance with 
the tdntrika conception, bindu is a symbol of 
the seminal principle while nada means a 
dissemination of energy (sakfi), and it is out of 
their combination that the world is said to 
have been created. 

Quoted in the Manjusa, p. 172. 

— Saradfitilaka, J. 8. 

■' — Ibid. 
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Then we turn to the classification of 
vak. One JBfe* speaks of four different 
kinds of vdk, though it does not definitely 
mention their names, and it distinctly lays 
down that it is the last and fourth form of 
speech which is spoken by men, the other 
forms lying latent, i.e., too subtle to be uttered 
by our vocal organs. Patanjali has explained 
catvdri vdkparimitd padcini as what refers to 
the four categories of grammar, namely, noun, 
verb, preposition and particle.^ But later 
grammarians like Bhartrhari and Nagesa 
as well as philosophers like Gaufiapada 
and Sayana found in this particular ex- 
pression a clear reference to the four well- 
known divisions of speech, viz., pard, paiyanti, 
madhyamd and vaikharl, Nagesa’s interpretation 
of guhd nihitd seems to be quite in agreement 
with the tdntrika point of view. Ouhd means, 
he holds, the three innermost parts of the 
body, namely, mulddhdra, naval region and 
the heart,® and he goes on to say that the first 
three types of speech are not comprehensible to 
everybody. The yogina with their inward vision 

gfi a 

Rgveda, I. 164. 45. 

’ Mahabhasya, 1.1.1. 

Manjusa, p. 182. 
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revealed are only competent to realise ttese 
mystic forms of speech. A grammarian of the 
type of Patanjali and Bhartrhari is also supposed 
to have visualised these subtle things by dis- 
pelling the darkness of ignorance through the aid 
of their illuminating knowledge of sabda-idsfra.' 
The vaihharl is, however, distinguished from the 
rest by being perfectly audible and capable of 
being expressed through the medium of letters. 
This is, therefore, known as the popular form 
of speech current in human society. 

We find the detailed accounts of these 
forms of speech in various treatises.^ Such 
classifications, we must remember, are based 
upon the conviction that nada — the first mani- 
festation of eternal consciousness— is materi- 
alised into sound by the operation of internal 
air blowing from the muladhara. The four 
forms of speech really correspond to the four 
different stages through which nada passes 
till it becomes perfectly audible. Thus, we 
may start with bindu or the final point as 
the crude germ of sound and proceed from 
the muladhara to the m&uddha in order to 
see hotv Sabda-Brahman or para vak transforms 


FPL — Pradipoddyota. 

* See Mahabharata, A^vamodha parvan (Brahmana- 
gita). 
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itself into popular speech. Erom bindu^ it is 
said, arises nada which is called Sabda-Brah- 
man ; it is featureless, intellectual in essence, 
and possesses the characteristics which are 
favourable to the cosmic creation. It is 
the essence of the world that is often 
signified by such words as ram and 
para. The nature of para vak, as described 
in the Mahahharata and elsewhere, convinces 
us that it is luminiferous consciousness resid- 
ing in the mnladhara, creative but indestruc- 
tible. It is what is known as Sabda-Brahman ^ 
or the essence of the Logos. When nada or 
para vak gets manifested a little and the inter- 
nal air that serves to reveal it comes up 
to the navel region from the muladhara, we 
have pasyanti ® form of vak which is not divi- 
sible into parts. These two kinds of speech 
are exceedingly subtle and cognisable by yogins 
alone in a state of perfect spiritual absorption 
{samadhi). Next in order comes madhyama 
which is revealed by the same air when it passes 

— Mafljusa, p. 175. 

“ n — Ibid, and d Vi?: 

— Saradatilaka, 1.12. 

* At? ^ i 

Mafljusa, p. 178, 
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to the region of the heart. ^ It has intelligence 
as its only ingredient. Nagesa has drawn our 
attention to the fact that these three kinds 
of vale, gradual stages of amplifications as they 
are of the same nada, represent, so to speak, 
the minutest, the minuter and the minute 
forms of pranava} The vaikharl form of 
speech is what is spoken by men. It is 
generated when the internal air passes through 
the throat and reaches the mouth. 

No such classifications of speech are likely 
to be found in any other ancient literature 
of the world. What has formed the subject 
of general discussion on language in all coun- 
tries is the outward aspect of speech, i.e., sound 
as is produced by the exercise of vocal organs, 
and no attempt has ever been made to explore 
such subtle or psycho- physiological operations as 
are involved in the vocalisation of thoughts. 

Before closing this dissertation on the mystic 
aspect of vdk, we should like to point out that 
the metaphysical side of the phenomena of 
language was an important part of the study of 
language to Humboldt, Heyse and Steinthal. 
They tried in their own way to grasp the psycho- 
logical or ‘ inner form of language,’ taking 

Manjusa, and*?ai»n 
— Punyaraja under Vakya. Kdr., 1. 144. 

’ Mdfijusa, p. 179. 
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speech as the creation of the spirit in man. It 
must be, however, admitted that their philo- 
sophy of speech is different from that of the 
Hindus both in intensity as well as in its 
mystical character. To look upon w^ords as 
spiritualised sound or as the music of the soul is 
a close approximation to the Hindu conception 
of para vak. It is not the outward sound, we 
have repeatedly stated in these pages, that consti- 
tutes the real word which comes from within 
as a result of movement in the eve i -vibrating 
sphere of consciousness? 

We have pointed out in a previous section 
that vak won the most laudatory verses from 
the Vedic seers on account of its manifold 
importance. The iSruii eulogises cdk as the 
source out of which the whole world evolved. 
The Vedic passage quoted by Punyaraja 
describes the various purposes that are served 
by V(ik : by vak is expressed the sense ; ideas 
are conveyed to others by means of vdk ; the 
world with all its diversities is represented 
by vdk. The Aitareya-Aranyaka ‘ has used a 

* — Punyaraja under Vakya. 

Ear., 1. 128. 

* i 

under the Vtikya. Ear., 1. 119. 

’ 

again gun I — 

Ait' Arapyaka, 1.6. 
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well-conceived metaphor when it describes 
as the string and names as the knots whereby 
the world is bound up. The names of all objects 
are said to have been derived from vak 
with the help of intelligence.* In the dialogue 
between Sanatkuraara and Narada, the various 
functions of vak were narrated for the sake 
of persuading Narada to a solemn worship of 
vak : all tlie Vedas and the different branches 
of learning are represented by vdfc, and no 
cognition of either virtue or vice, truth or 
falsehood, would have been ever possible, if 
there had been no such means of expressing 
thought as vd/c.^ Those who adore vdk, taking it 
positively to be the same as Brahman, are blessed 
to gain mastery over as many objects of 
thought as are capable of being denoted by 
vdk.^ We have stated in the foregoing pages 
that the Hindu teachers found in vdk the audible 
manifestation of all-pervading Brahman. The 
whole of speech, says Lauhikya, is Brahman.* 
The Sahkhyayana-Aranyaka has dwelt at 
some length on the manifold function of vdk, 
Vdk is called the essence of all beings {purusa) 

Kausitaki-brahmanopanisad , III. 6. 

° Wf ill'll 9(9 

9niti 99 — Chandogya, VII. 2. 

“ 9 9l 919 91991^99 99T9i 9i l 99r0 99f9— Ifc/d. 

* Sankbyayana-Arapyaka, VII . 3. 
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in the Chandogya-Upanisad.^ Vak is sometimes 
compared to a cow capable of yielding all desirable 
things.^ It is further asserted that if a word 
is properly used and correctly understood, it 
turns out so powerful as to fulfil all mundane 
and celestial desires.® 

Bhartrhari is emphatically of opinion that 
no knowledge whatsoever is possible without vdk.^ 
It is through the instrumentality of vdk, he holds, 
that the internal consciousness assumes an audible 
form and all ideas are communicated to others. 
What we really learn from this bold sstatement 
is that the author of the Viikyapadiya 
believed in the impossibility of thinking with- 
out speech — a fact which reminds us of the 
well-known paradox : mart h- man bij speech. 
Bhartrhari continues further that vak re- 
presents all different branches of science and 
arts, and that names or distinguishing stamps are 
given to objects only through the tnedium of vdk,^ 

’ 3^^ — Chandogya, I. 1. 

* ^ — Egveda, VIII. 

100 . 20, and i 

Mahabharata, Asvamedha-parvan (Brahmana- 

gita). 

* 3^; an?: wabtim; 

Mahabhasya, Vol. Ill, p. 58. 

* ? I 

ar%»n9t »— Vakyapadiya,llar. 1.124. 

’ €r fitraiwt ?r«TSfi i 

II— I6*d. 
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otherwise the world would have ever remaineSi an 
unnameable and indiscernible complexity.^ The 
definition and classification, as two scientific 
methods of distinguishing or isolating things, 
have been made possible only through the 
help of vak. The Srufi which runs as ndma- 
rupe vyakorot means that God not only 
manifested Himself in infinite things, but He 
gave particular names and forms to each object 
in order to help the understanding of men. 

What Bhartrhari has tried to establish with 
so much boldness of conviction has been unfor- 
tunately a matter of controversy. ‘ No language, 
no thought ' is a theory that is no longer supported 
by the students of language. The reason is not 
far to seek. Though deprived of the faculty of 
speech from their very birth, the dumb are not 
found altogether incapable of thinking and 
developing this power to a certain extent. Accord- 
ing to the psychologists, it is not impossible to 
think in concrete pictures instead of words? 


Vakyapadiya Aar., 1. 128. 
“ ‘ The popular belief that there can be no thought 

without language is incorrect.’ — W. B. Pillsbury : 
psychology of Language, p. 4. 



CHAPTER III 
Thk Origin of Speech 


Theories of Western scholars — divine origin— the doctrine of the 
NaiySyikas — human invention— theory of sahketa or divine will— 
root-theory of language— imitation of sound — articulation of 
sound — gestures as significant means of communication 

The much-vexed question of the origin of 
language is the problem of philology on which 
by far the greatest amount of discussion has 
been focussed. At one time it was almost a 
fashion with most of the speculators on language 
to approach this difficult problem with much 
ingenuity and pretensions. The unprofitable 
result in proportion to the labour espended has 
been the appearance of a number of theories, 
none of which is capable of giving an explanation 
worthy of universal acceptance. The ono- 
matopoeic, the interjectional, the ding-dong 
and the yo-he-ho theories were propounded at 
different periods and defended with a considerable 
degree of tenacity by their advocates, yet un- 
fortunately they now stand rejected on the 
ground of being insufficient and unscientific. 

Bach of these theories is, however, 
acceptable in so far as it throws light on 
the origin of a few isolated words. But 
when we apply these theories to explain a 
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language as an organic whole, and not as a 
mere combination of isolated words, we 
find them inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
Considering the magnitude of a language like 
Sanskrit, the part played by imitation q/ natural 
sound is insignificant. A few words like kaka, 
hokila, kala-kala, dundubhi, kuhkuta, as every one 
will admit, are not quite sufficient to constitute 
a language. Similarly, we must reject the 
theory of interjection, if it unduly claims to 
be the most scientific explanation of the origin 
of language, for a small number of words like 
aho, bata, a, ahaha, etc., are only likely to have 
originated from emotional ejaculations, while 
the vast majority of words would show no sign 
of interjectional origin in themselves. The 
main objection raised against these theories 
lies in the assumption with which they were 
started, i. e., the origin of language is the same 
as the origin of isolated words. It would be 
a veritable mistake to identify language with 
individual words detached fi’om a sentence. 

To trace the origin of language is as difficult 
as to ascertain the first unfolding of the human 
intellect. And as language is, from an intellec- 
tual point of view, only an outward garment 
of thought, the history of language should 
necessarily be looked upon as a symbolic record 
of human thought. The whole intellectual 
outlook of a nation, its particular characteristics 
8 
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and ideals, are to some extent embodied in its 
language. Though it has practically become a 
dead language, Sanskrit has been in itself a 
history of the people who used to speak it as 
their mother tongue. 

Without making a detailed reference to other 
physical and psychological theories of the origin 
of language,' we give below short accounts of the 
different views that were held by Indian thinkers 
with regard to the origin of language. We shall 
have to recapitulate here for the sake of clearness 
and elaborate treatment most of the topics 
which have been somewhat touched upon in the 
previous pages. 

In the second chapter we have referred to 
the Vedic hymns which characterise vdk as a 
creation of the gods. According to this 
theory, which may be styled the divine origin 
of speech, language, though spoken by man, 
does not betray any trace of human invention ; 
it is a divine gift, and not an achievement 
of which man has any reason to be proud. It 
was possibly to distinguish man from other 
animals that the faculty of speech as well as 
the power of articulating sound had been given 
to him. It is further stated that the self-born 
Being created the divine speech. The Brhada- 
rapiyaka Upanisad maintains the same view by 


* Theory of Wundt, 
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ascribing the origin of the four Vedas and all 
branches of learning to the breath of the 
mighty Being} Again, we find the primordial 
mundt. pranava described as the ultimate source 
of all forms of vdk. The sacred character of 
the Sanskrit language is due to the belief, 
still current among the orthodox Brahmins, 
that it is the language of the gods. 

The ancient seers of the Vedic age were 
however, aware of the fact that language is 
a product of human activity. ‘ The creation of 
language by divine agency ’ is not the only idea 
that was conceived by them in connection 
with the problem regarding the origin of 
language. That language is the result of 
human activity is also to be found in the Rgveda. 
The Brahmins who used to take soma-rasa at 
the time of sacrifice are said to have created 
speech.^ Again, Vasistihas while invoking the 
gods are spoken of as having invented speech 
just in the same way as their forefathers had 
done.® Reference has already been made to the 

that speaks of the performance of sacrifice 
as what necessitated the invention of speech. 

The eternality of speech, as advocated by the 
Mlmamsakas and the sphotavadms (grammarians), 

’ ’it«r *rf at 

5f?nn«: etc.— Brhadaranyaka, II. 4.10. 

® — R. V., VII. 103.8. 

® R. V., X. 66.14. 
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was subjected to severe criticism by the 
rationalistic schools of Indian philosophy. In 
opposition to the doctrine of eternality of 
souud which involves far-fetched speculations, 
the Naiyayikas as well as the Vaisesikas took a 
reasonable view of the case by holding language 
to he a creation of man. The operations 
of vocal organs, it is held, are the immediate 
causes that give rise to sounds which are 
liable to disappear as soon as their utterance 
is over. As they exhibit two aspects (produc- 
tion and destruction) invariably associated with 
objects that have momentary existence, words 
are considered to be far from being permanent.* 
Having discussed all doubtful points as to 
whether sabda is a substance, action or quality, 
the Vaisesikas have finally discarded the theory 
of eternality of sound by a number of aphorisms.^ 
It might be also pointed out that the diversity 
of languages is an evidence that goes against 
the eternality of speech. No two languages 
are identical, and moreover, we have different 
languages in different countries, which would 
not have been the case if language were 
eternal. 

’ ^nr^ci: — Vai.-sutra, 2.2.28. and 

— Nyaya-sutra, 2.2.13. 

‘ Vai.-sutra, 2. 2.2(5. 

2.2.27. 

fwraifirai; 2.2.32. 
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Long before the many-sided developments 
of modern science took place, the Naiyayikas,^ 
we are proud to say, had established the 
scientific fact that ‘sound is a quality of ether,’ 
i.e., sound is the result of ethereal vibrations 
{^abdagunamaka^am) and had gone so far as to 
refer to the loave-theory of sound ^ {vlcitaraiiga- 
mjaya). What has given an abiding name 
to these two schools of Indian philosophy, and 
what has formed their fundamental tenet is the 
theory of atoms {paramdnuvada). Like 
Leucippus, the Naiyayikas are credited with 
having founded this doctrine which is claimed 
to be more scientific than philosophical. 

Though they laid greater stress on the physical 
aspects of language than on the metaphysical side, 
and tried to free their linguistic discussions from 
all mystical conceptions, the Naiyayikas, it must 
be borne in mind, could not entirely exclude the 
idea of divine interference in the phenomenon 
of language. The significance, particularly the 
primary significance of a word {§akti), does not, 
hold the Naiyayikas, depend on popular usage 
or social convention but is fixed by the will of 
God (sanketa).^ The salient feature of this 
doctrine is that meanings are said to have been 

' Naiyayikas of course include Vaiiesikas. 

#fntn — Bhasapariccheda, 
Kar., 166. 

— Vai.-sutra, 7.2.20. and sf 
Nyaya-sutra, 2.1.55. 
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assigned to words primarily by God, His volition 
being expressed in the following terms : ‘Let 
this meaning be denoted by this word.’ The 
question as to whether the relation between a 
word and its meaning is natural or conventional 
has already been hinted at. Like Plato, the 
Naiyayikas were not in favour of the theory of 
natural connexion} Their arguments are drawn 
from common experience. Had this relation been 
an innate one, they hold, the same word could not 
have been used by different people with different 
significations.^ As, for instance, the word yava 
has been used in one sense (barley corn) by the 
Aryans and in other by the Mlecchas} The 
Naiyayikas have, however, no agreement with 
Plato so far as regards the creation of an ideal 
speech in which words and their meanings would 
be bound together by a natural connexion. The 
main point in which the Naiyayikas differ from 
the Greek philosophers, specially Aristotle, is 
that they could not look upon this relation as 
one of social convention, but made the divine 
will (sanketa) responsible for it. 

When we turn to the science of etymology, 
and examine the analytical method of grammar, 

‘ — Vatsyuyana under 

Nyaya-sutra, 2.1.56. 

'' — Nyaya-sutra, 2.1.56. 

Nyaya-vj-fcti under Nyaya-sutra, 2.1.56. 
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we are confronted with a new theory * of 
language — a theory which reveals to us a 
world of roots to which the real origin of 
language should be traced. There is no distinct 
reference to the root-theory of language as 
such in any recognised works on the Nirukta 
or grammar. But the doctrine of derivability 
of words from verbal roots, as expounded 
by Sakatayana' and seriously adopted by 
the etymologists as the fundamental principle 
of derivation, presupposes the existence of 
a language of roots. In order to get some 
idea of this theory, we need picture before 
our mind an infantile stage of language 
when men used to give expression to their 
thoughts through the medium of short sounds 
resulting from internal emotions. Each of 
those sounds was as expressive as a sentence 
and ordinarily denoted some sort of action. 
These short notes, formed either in imitation of 
natural sounds of birds or flowing spontaneously 
from the music of the heart, are called roots. 

According to the strict interpretation of 
Sakatayana’s view, the entire body of language 
is supposed to have grown from crude elements 
■—roots. The fundamental principle under- 
lying all etymological explanations is that all 
word-forms, looked at from an analytical point of 


‘ - Nirukta, 1. 12. 
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vief^, are capable of being reduced to a number 
of verbal roots which admit of no further 
grammatical analysis. These verbal roots, 
like the atoms of the Vaisesikas, are the germs 
out of which all words have been formed. They 
represent permanent word^stuffs each of them 
having its distinct significance. In combina- 
tion with formative elements and prefixes, they 
have undergone various modifications in form, 
one and the same root giving rise to numerous 
words, of course, with difference of meaning. 
As the last result of Ungtiistio analysis, these 
roots proved equally useful to the etymologists 
and the grammarians. We find, however, the 
influence of onomatopoeia on a number of 
roots like yard, y/ mard, y/ bharj, y/ gad, 
fpaf, etc., and consequently maintain that 
the imitation of natural sounds played a 
considerable part in the evolution of verbal roots. 

We have a few remarks to offer here. 
What we actually learn from an examination 
of linguistic forms is a contradiction of the bold 
assertion of Sakatayana. As all words are not 
found to be derivable from verbal roots, we 
are prepared to accept this theory only with 
certain limitations. It is for this reason that 
Gargya and a section of grammarians recorded 
their disapproval of this theory.* There are 


* *r ’jrahftRl =ll-Nirukta, I. 12, 
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some words, falling under the so-called unadi 
class, which are so rigid in their composition 
that they do not conform to the grammatical 
method of analysis. This class of words, called 
asamvijnata hy YSska, avyutpanna by the 
grammarians, and prakalpya-kriya by Durga, 
is practically underivable. Panini could not 
diminish the scientific character of his grammar 
by formulating rules for the derivation of this 
class of words {avyutpanna). This theory, 
however, gave a bad repute to the entire 
system of etymological interpretations. The 
etymologists carried this theory to such an extent 
that they could not refrain from deriving even 
personal names (as Gyavana, Santanu, etc.). It 
is really strange that in the derivation of the so- 
called avyutpanna words the etymologists found 
a free scope to indulge in all sorts of fanciful 
interpretations. 

It is also surprising to find that the 
Indian speculators on language did not fail to 
detect the influence of onomatopoeia in the 
formation of certain words, specially in those 
that denote the names of birds. We may not 
fully agree with those who assign the origin 
of language entirely to imitation of natural 
sounds, but we can hardly afford to deny that 
some words were really formed through this 
kind of imitation. Yaska is of opinion that 
the word kaka has been formed in imitatiou 

9 
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of the sound (fc«) naturally made by crows, 
and he particularly notices that this kind of 
naming is largely to be found in the designa- 
tion of birds.’ Similarly, the words hoMla, 
kukkuta, dimdubhi, etc., may be interpreted as 
furnishing examples of sabdamik^ti. The form 
krka- in krkavaku and kfUalasa (lizard) is another 
instance of onomatopoeia. As we have already 
pointed out, the origin of a number of verbal 
roots might also be traced to the same process 
of imitation. 

Yaska has shown further how a class of 
men has derived its particular designation from 
the peculiar set of words it frequently uses. 
He thus finds onomatopoeia in the word kitava 
meaning a gatnbler. A gambler is so called 
because while cheating a man he often enquires, 
‘what have you’ (kim tavasti'i)? The author of 
the Mahabhasya has similarly explained two 
personal names. There were great sages, says 
he, who were nick-named Yarvapa and Tarvana 
owing to the fact that they used to utter in 
ordinary conversation those two corrupt forms 
instead of yad va nah and tad va nah (let us have 
anything).® The derivative meaning of the 
word maskara, as suggested by Patanjali, gives, 

* Nirukta, III. 18. 

“ f%cR; fa I&id, V. 21. 

Mahabhasya, 1.1.1, p. 11. 
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US another example of this kind of designation. 
A class of wandering monks was designated as 
maskara on account of its preaching the doctrine 
of absolute abstinence from works in the follow- 
ing words : ma krta karmani, ma krta karmani 
(do not do any works).' In the same way, the 
word vadmiya (generous) has been interpreted 
by Lokanatha in his commentary on the 
Ramayana. A generous man is called mdanya, 
since he often makes use of such expression as 
vada kimanyat tubhyam ddsyami (say, what else 
I shall give you ).^ 

Panini has more than once referred to the 
imitation of indistinct sounds {avyaktanukarana) 
in his grammatical aphorisms.'* He had un- 
doubtedly in view such words as pata-pata, khata- 
khata and mara-mara, etc., which are direct 
imitation of sounds made by things under 
certain conditions. These imitative sounds are 
generally reduplicated in most of the languages. 

It should, however, be borne in mind that 
the number of onomatopoeic words is not very 
large in any language. One would search in 
vain for imitation of sound, if one attempts 
to explain most of the words known to him. 
When applied to the vast structure of a 

' Mahabhasya under the rule Pa^i, 6.1. 154. 

“ Lokanatha ’s commentary on Ramayana, Adikanda, 1.3. 

“ 5?ft — Pan., 6.1.98. 

and m— 5.4.57. 
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language, this theory seems to be quite in- 
adequate. Many causes were in operation to 
bring about the origin and development of a 
language and what has really been done by 
onomatopoeia in regard to a language is that 
it played an important part in the primitive 
stage of its growth. As most of the names 
of birds, far from speaking of the vast multitude 
of words, do not seem to have been formed 
in imitation of natural sounds, the teacher 
Aupamanyava^ could not persuade himself to 
support this theory. He does not acknowledge 
the very existence of mhdanukrti. No sign of 
imitation of sound, according to his view, is 
traceable even in the word kaha which he 
derives from the root ^/kala} 

The possession of articulate sounds is one 
of the many features that serve to distinguish 
man from other animals. It is extremely 
doubtful whether he could have merited his 
present position, if he had been wanting in 
distinct utterance. Man is naturally endowed 
with the power of articulating and modula- 
ting his voice, whereas lower animals are 
physically unfit to utter distinctly. Experience 
goes to show that animals like birds and 
mammals have got their own language, though 

* — Nirukta, III. 18. 

* wifir — Ihid . 
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they are unable to exercise their power * of 
reasoning beyond a certain limit. They are 
no less gifted with knowledge which enables 
them to discern things in their own way,‘ 
but what they really lack is an aptitude for 
developing crude speech-germs into articulate 
utterance. Inspite of their absolute meaning- 
lessness to us, the sounds they usually make 
under different emotions have their significance. 
But it is not within the power of man to 
follow the language of lower animals as clearly 
as his own. In one sulcta of the Rgveda the 
frogs are said to have made use of w'^ords in 
imitation of the roaring of clouds.^ Birds of the 
suka species are well-known for their power of 
imitation as well as distinct utterance. Sukas 
under regular training are capable of speaking 
as clearly as men. Not only in folk-lores but 
also in most of the ancient mythologies we 
have plenty of instances in which men are 
found conversing with birds and mammals. 
In the Raraayaija, for instance, we find the 
monkey-leader speaking with Sita in a human 
speech.* The author of the Yoga-sfitra strongly 
believes that a yogin possessing sufficient spiritual 

’ and 

— Markandeya Purana — Devl-vidhdtmya, 1.46. 

» Rgveda, VII. 103. 1. 

» gra Ramayana, Sundara- 

Ka^ida, XXX. 17. 
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power and concentration of mind, so as to 
distinguish word, meaning and cognition from 
one another, is capable of understanding the 
language of all creatures {sarva-bhuta-ruta- 
jnanam)} 

Panini denotes man by tbe expression vyakta- 
vak, i.e., ‘one possessing distinct speech.’ 
Commenting on the rule. Pan. 1.3.48, Patan- 
jali observes that the epithet vyakta-vak 
might be applied to all animals, and that the 
difference with regard to the distinctiveness 
is one of degree only.^ He holds that the sound 
(/.'Mf) made by cocks is as distinct as those 
uttered by men. Who are, then, precisely 
meant by vyakta-vak ? It is men who are 
rightly so called inasmuch as they alone are 
gifted with a speech wherein letters are distinctly 
audible.* ** A sound is thus Called distinct when 
it is capable of being represented by letters 
(varyatmaka). 

Modern philologists have given the term 
language such a wide scope as to include all 
possible instruments whereby our thoughts may 
be conveyed to others. As they usually form a 
medium of communication, the movements of 
fingers and face are regarded as good as 

* Yoga-sutra, 3.17. 

* — Mahabh&sya under 
Pan.. 1.3.48. 

° arm sftt — Ibid. 
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language. But the Hindu linguists, on the 
other hand, have excluded gesture and the 
like from their conception of language. The 
Sanskrit word corresponding to ‘language’ is 
bhasa which, as derived from the root bhas, to 
speak, applies only to articulate sounds or to a 
spoken language as such. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that certain 
ideas are sometimes communicated to others 
through the help of ihgita or gesture, almost 
in the same way as by the use of words. Yaska 
seems to have been aware of the expressiveness 
of such physical signs, but he prefers the use 
of words as being the most precise and compre- 
hensive way of communication.^ It is for this 
reason, says Yaska, that samjnas or names are 
usually indicated by words and not by gesture or 
physiological processes that serve to indicate 
certain mental conditions. Durga holds that 
gesture is often accompanied by ambiguity and 
confusion and involves a greater amount of 
physical exertion than the use of words. The 
use of words, on the contrary, is free from 
all confusions, and expresses a good deal of 
meaning by means of a little effort.’^ 

A clear reference to gestures as a mode 


* wsrax'if #f!— Nirukta, I. 2. 

** 5®fTffiR5fr: i ^ i % *r sjjiv 


*1 ^ 1 


Durga under Nirukta, 1.2. 
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of expression of thought has been made by the 
author of the Mahabhasya. He states expressly 
that a good many ideas are capable of being 
indicated without the use of words, that is to say, 
by the particular movements of fingers and eyes.^ 
Kuraarila has also noticed that certain physical 
signs are sometimes used to denote some notions.^ 
When a man fails to give adequate expression to 
his emotions through words, he is seen to make 
different physical movements for the same. 
Movements of this kind which are largely due 
to nervous activity are sometimes exhibited by 
speakers in course of delivering speeches for the 
sake of laying greater stress and emphasis on 
what they intend to speak. 

It is evident that gestures are, to a limited 
extent, as significant as words. The question 
that next presents itself is whether they have 
natural connection, like words, with what they 
denote, or they are merely used in substitution of 
articulate sounds. Punyaraja compares gestures 
with apahhramsas (corrupt forms), since both 
of them are meaningless by themselves and 
express the intended sense only through a 
process of inference.** The direct expressiveness 

Mahabhasya under the rule Pan., 2.1.1, p. 363. 

*r 1| Sloka-varttika, 5.20. 

* — Under Vakyapadiya, 1.151, 
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of gestures is thus contested by the Hindu 
teachers. Gestures, like telegraphic codes, 
have no signification popularly assigned to them, 
but they seem to be significant only by reminding 
one of those particular words which have innate 
relation with the objects to be denoted. What 
we usually understand when one shakes his head 
in course of a conversation is that he intends 
to imply some sort of negation, disagreement 
or denial. According to the interpretation of 
Punyaraja, the shaking of the head and negation 
are not really connected with each other just 
in the same way as words and their meanings 
are tied together (in a perfectly conventional 
way), the former serves to make one think of 
the word ‘no’ before it can become suggestive 
of negation or refusal as the case may be. 

In course of determining the accurate 
number of instruments for obtaining valid 
knowledge, the founder of the new school of 
-Logic {Navya-nyaya) has discussed at length 
the desirability of including the movements of 
the body in the category of pramana. Gahgesa 
has finally rejected gestures and the like as 
constituting independent sources of knowledge, 
because the supposed expressiveness of physical 
signs depends upon the fact of their reminding 
one of those particular words which are in 
reality capable of conveying the intended sense. 
He compares gestures with writing and says that 
10 
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it is words alone which have necessary connection 
with the objects they denote.^ Vis^vanatha, the 
author of the Nyaya-vrtti, does not think it 
reasonable to acknowledge physical movements 
as a kind of pramana. These movements, he 
argues, which are really similar to writing, 
do not constitute a separate class of pramana, 
but come under the category of either ^dbda 
or inference.’* The movements of fingers and face 
presuppose the existence of words or expressions 
of which they are only physical symbols, the 
real signification lying in the words alone. True 
it is that there are, apart from language as such, 
some other ways as gestures, etc., whereby we can 
sometimes give expression to our mental ideas, 
but it can hardly be maintained that physical 
signs are as perfect and comprehensive in all 
cases as the use of articulate sounds. We can 
neither believe in the existence of a speechless 
period in human history when the communication 
of ideas was absolutely carried on through the 
medium of gestures, nor do we find any positive 


' ^ifti iwpiriTcP3t?Tfi: ^ 

Tattvaointfimani, ^abda-khanda, A.S.B. ed., p. 860. 

— Vrtti under the Nyaya-sutra, 2.2.12. 
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evidence in support of the view that the inven- 
tion of articulate speech had been preceded by 
a period of pure mimesis.^ 


' ‘ Language is the work of man ; it was invented by 

man as a means of communicating his thoughts, when 
mere looks and gestures proved inefficient/ 

Max Muller: Science of Language, Vol. I, p. 31. 



CHAPTER IV 
Evolution or Sound 

Word and sound - the problem of production and manifestation — 
conflicting views between the Mlinainsakas and the Naiyayikas — 
different theories on the evolution of sound — operation of internal 
air and fire in the manifestation of sound — activity of the 
mind and the transformation of knowledge into sound. 

What precisely is a word ? The unsophisti- 
cated answer is that a word is nothing but a 
sound, though usually restricted to a sound which 
is articulate and at the same time significant.* 
Patanjali has raised this question in the very 
beginning of his discourses on grammar {iabda- 
nuSasana)^ and has clearly shown how a word in 
its essential aspect differs from substance, action, 
quality and class. A sound that is expressive 
of sense, he holds, is popularly called §abda.^ 
That which really constitutes the ‘ word ’ when 
one utters gauh, for instance, is the sound which 
simultaneously with its utterance gives the idea 
of an animal possessing dewlap, hump, hoofs and 
horns.* A word is, therefore, the same as 

Sahara under Mim.-sutra, 1. 1. 5. 

* 'Rat Rf; ap?; ? — Mahabha^ya 1. 1. 1. 

* WIT aitlr 1 ^; sp? i -loc. cit. 

* «T«T-5(ur ^ ap?: i 

loc. cit. 
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sound.^ This isl the| conclusion at which the 
grammarians and other Indian thinkers arrived 
in course of dealing with the exact nature of 
4abda. 

There are others who have divided mbda 
into two classes, namely, dhvani and varr^a? 
Sounds pure and simple, that is, those sounds 
that do not usually convey any definite sense, 
are called dhvanydtmaka-sabda. This class is 
represented by those unintelligible sounds that 
are, for instance, produced by the beating of 
drums and the blowing of conches. The vartias 
{varnatmaka-sabda) or real words, on the other 
hand, are such as consist of sounds capable of 
being expressed by letters. 

Words have been declared to be the same as 
letters {varnn) by the ancient teacher Upavarsa 
whose observation has been respectfully referred 
to by both Sahara and Sankara.® Sahara has 
distinctly laid down that it is letters 
{aksara) that constitute a word.* He 

• TpaiR sp?; i — ioc. cit. 

Bhasapariceheda, Kar. 64. 

Sabara-bhasya under Mim.-sutra, 1. 1. 5. 

and g sp? fft i 

Sankara under Ved.-sutra, 1. 3. 28. 

Sabara-bhasya under Mim.-sutra, 1. 1. 6. 
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does not find any reason for recognising sound as 
anything distinct from letters.' The cognition of 
letters formed an important part in Patanjali’s 
conception of sound. In his exposition of the 
term vyakta-vah, Patanjali has pointed out that 
sounds are called articulate when they are dis- 
solvable into letters. A sound is called distinct 
when ic clothes itself in letters. Of the four 
forms of vdk described in the previous chapter, 
vaikharl alone is known to he audible because it 
is usually represented by letters {krtavaniapari- 
grahd ) . 

The point at issue between the Naiya- 
yikas and the Mlmamsakas is the controversial 
question as to whether the vocal organs actually 
produce or create sound, or simply make it mani- 
fest. This topic has, we must remember, a 
direct bearing on the question of eternality or 
non-eternality of words. In philosophical lan- 
guage there is a good deal of diiference between 
the connotations of tdpaiti and abhivyakti. 
Production {utpatti) presupposes previous 
non-existence {prdgabhdva) and manifestation 
{abhivyakti) simply means bringing to light 
something that is already existent. We speak of 
a thing as utpanna when it is actually brought 
into existence, whereas we call something abhi. 
yyakta when it happens to be already existent, 


sf — loc. cit. 
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and is only rendered perceptible by some kftid 
of etfort. Production, therefore, refers to things 
that are created or non-eternal and manifesta- 
tion relates to only permanent entities. So far 
as the evolution of sound is concerned, the 
former represents the view of the Naiyayikas 
and the latter that of the Mimamsakas. 

Those who defend the eternality of sound will 
emphatically declare that sounds are made 
manifest by the vocal apparatus and are not 
actually produced by them.' It is the existent 
alone, they argue, that is said to be manifested, 
and what is non-existent can never be mani- 
fested.^ What we actually find in every- 
day life is that a sound is always made 
whenever a thing is struck by another, as 
in the case of beating a drum by means of a 
rod. Here the Mlrailmsakas will say that 
the sound is already existent there but it only 
requires some exciting causes {ahhivyanjaha) 
for its manifestation. Now, what are those 
exciting causes that render sounds audible or 
perceptible ? It is both conjunction and 


Sabara-bhfisya on Mim.-sutra, 1. 1. 12. 
and 5rai l 

Slokavarttika, 6. 42. 

Sabara-bhusya on Mim.-sutra, 1. 1. 6. 
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disjunction pertaining to air that are acknow- 
ledged to be the immediate causes of manifesta- 
tion.’ This is, in short, the method of reasoning 
on which rests the Mimamsaka view regarding 
the evolution of sound. 

The Naiyayikas, as we shall find, are at 
variance with this point of view. The point at 
issue is, says Vatsyayana, whether conjxmction 
and disjunction should be regarded as the causes 
of ‘production or of manifestation.'^ The trend 
of his arguments goes to show that a sound 
is brought into existence by the operation of 
these two causes. It does not require any proof 
that a thing resulting from a cause and at the 
same time liable to destruction cannot be treated 
as a permanent entity. Having considered all 
the points raised by the Mimamsakas, 
Vatsyayana has finally established his thesis that 
a sound is produced (krtaka) and not manifested.® 

We consider it necessary to give here a brief 
account of the discussion that followed between 
the two rival systems of Indian thought on the 
question of eternality of sound. The NaiyS- 
yikas have included $abda within the category 


' i — op. cit., 1. 1. 13. 

Vatsyayana-bhasya on Nyaya-sutra, 2. 2. 13. 
* wtfhspqti i — he. cit. 
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of praniana} But they refuse to agree with 
the grammarians who assume the imperceptible 
spliota as the ultimate origin of sound, and w'ith 
the Mimamsakas, on the other hand, who have 
maintained a rather unphilosophical position 
by advocating the eternality of sound. 

Gotama introduces the discussion by point- 
ing out dual negations with regard to sound, i.e., 
a sound does neither exist before it is uttered, 
nor does it seem to be existent after the act of 
utterance is over.^ Thus, having non-existence 
before and after the utterance, sound is decided- 
ly a non-eternal thing like an earthen pot. The 
main objections raised against the eternality of 
sound are clearly set forth in a sutra} First, 
sound has its cause, since it is directly produced 
by the operation of the vocal organs. Secondly, 
sound is comprehended by the organs of hearing. 
According to the wme-theory as expounded by 
the Naiyayikas, a sound in course of its 
transmission gives rise in succession to numerous 
sounds the last of which reaches the tympanum 
of the ear.‘‘ Thirdly, we often speak of sounds 
as if they were the product of physical effort. 
Further, sounds are produced and not manifested, 

' Nyaya-siitra, 1. 1. 3. 

^ op. cit., 2. 2. 12. 

^ cit., 2. 2. 13. 

— Nyaya-Varttika. 
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^because attributes like loudness and mildness are 
sometimes applied to them in order to indicate 
the degree of their intensity.* These arguments, 
we should remember, are materially the same as 
those anticipated by Jaimini as purtapaJc^as } 
The anticipation of such pWvapah^as and their 
refutation are indicative of the historical rela- 
tionship between the Nyaya and the Mimamsa 
systems. 

The upholders of the eternality of sound 
advanced counter-arguments in support of their 
position. But they were unfortunately rejected. 
Below are given some instances to show how 
these arguments were set aside by the Naiyayi- 
kas in a manner that reflects much credit on 
their power of argumentation. (1) Sound is 
eternal like space, since both are impercep- 
tible to touch This argument, hold the Naiya- 
yikas, cannot stand because neither tangibility 
nor intangibility is, strictly speaking, a charac- 
teristic feature of an eternal entity. As a matter 
of fact, atoms, though tangible, are said to be 
eternal, whereas actions (Jearman) are held to 

* cFI SWT W I V ■ 

wr^: i— op. dt. 

^ — Mim.-sutra, 1. 1, 6. 

— op. cit. 1. 1. 10. . 

3 — Nyaya-sutra, 2. 2. 23. 

f’W; ’swisljctFl — Vrtti on the above sutra. 
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be non-eternal (transient) in spite of their intan- 
gibility.^ (2) Sound is eternal and not liable to 
perish immediately after its utterance, inasmuch 
as it is capable of being given to others, as in 
the case of a teacher communicating word» to 
his pupil.^ This is also open to objection on the 
ground that the existence of words between the 
teacher and the pupil is not comprehensible 
by any evidence.® (3) Sound is eternal, as there 
is no cognition of the cause that might destroy 
it.'* The answer from the opposite side is a very 
simple one. When a sound, it is said, gives rise 
to another it is the latter one that is supposed to 
destroy the former.® In this way, the doctrine 
of eternality of sound was put to severe tests, 
and the edifice so cautiously built up by the 
Mimamsakas was shattered to pieces. 

It is to be carefully noted how one sound 
gives rise to another as the immediate cause of 
it. The Naiyayikas seem to have given here the 
most plausible explanation so far as the propa- 
gation of sound is concerned. Ripples that 


— Vatsyayana-bbasya. 

® — Nyaya-sutra, 2. 2. 15. 

V atsy ay ana-bhasy a . 

^ ftsn^WPC'iril'WR: — Nyaya-sutra, 2, 2. 33. 
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ap]pear on the surface of water constitute the 
scientific illustration of how sound-waves are 
transmitted through the vibrating sphere of ether. 
Just as a slight agitation on the surface of water 
produces ripples, so from the first sound a series 
of sounds are generated in quick succession in 
the ethereal region. This is why a sound is also 
heard from a distance. A sound acts upon the 
tympanic membrane of the ear before it 
becomes audible. This is what is known as the 
wave-theory or vlcitaranga-nyaya. According to 
another theory, popularly called hadambakoraka- 
nydya, from a single sound uttered ten sounds 
are simultaneously produced in different quarters 
which continue to give rise to numerous sounds 
of the same nature. 

There are many theories regarding the 
evolution of sound. Almost all systems of 
Hindu thought have acknowledged sound as a 
quality of space s{abdagunamakd,sam) . Ac- 
cording to the Buddhist conception which does 
not essentially differ from that of the Hindu 
teachers, sound is without any substratum, 
it results from the disruption of the great ele- 
ments, and has both production and destruc- 
tion.' Vatsyayana has alluded to as many as 
four different theories representing respectively 
the views of the Mlmamsakas, the Safikhyaitfes, 

1 

Vatsyayana-bhasya under Nyaya-sutra, 2. 2. 12. 
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the Vaisesikas and the Buddhists.^ Bhartrhari 
has also taken notice of the difference of views 
current among the ancient teachers in respect 
of the origin of sound. He has clearly shown 
how air, atom and knowledge has each heen 
treated as capable of developing into sound.^ 

That air plays an important part in the evo- 
lution of sound is a fact now established by 
scientific experiments. The question relating 
to both evolution and transmission of sound is 
intimately connected with the movement of air 
and speech is now being recognised as a modijica- 
tion of the act of breathing. The transformation 
of air into sound is an idea traceable to the old 
scriptures. The Ohandogya TJpanisad has de- 
scribed the speech-sound as a kind of internal 
air. It has clearly stated that the internal air 
called vyana, which represents an intermediary 
stage between inspiration {prana) and expira- 
tion {apana), is the same as vak ; and that it is 
on this account that at the time of speaking one 
has to refrain from both inhaling and exhaling.® 

' loc. cit. 

Vakyapadiya, Kar. 1. 108. 
'?rei 5j; JiEnmmt: ^ ^ ^^i ciwRiim 

Chand. 1. 3. 
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The same view is also to be found in the Maha 
bharata.* It is the experience of every-day life 
that we require an amount of air, both outflow- 
ing and inflowing, at every time of uttering a 
sound. It is nothing but a stream of air, says 
Bhartrhari,^ made active by physical efforts, 
that develops into sound by virtue of its contact 
with the ‘sound-producing apparatus.’ 

The Siksas also speak of the internal air as 
the creative factor of sound. The course in 
which the physical air gets itself manifested 
in the shape of audible sound is as follows : 
having intellectually determined the object to 
be communicated to others, the soul urges 
the mind in order to give expression, i.e., to 
vocalise the thought rising within. The mind 
so stimulated acts upon the physical fire which 
in its turn brings about a movement in the 
region of internal air. The internal air thus 
moved gets upwards till it reaches the vocal 
apparatus.® 

This view seems to have been widely accept- 
ed and further corroborated by well-known 

^ ^ I firsi Brahmana-gita 

(A^vamedha Parvan). 

* Wfiw; jupfiT I 
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Vakyapadiya, Kar. 1. 109. 
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Paniniya-4iksa. 
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philosophers like Sahara svamin, Vatsyayana 
and Pra^astapada. Sahara admits that a good 
deal of physical effort is necessary for the utter- 
ance of a sound and goes on to mention the 
different parts of the body through which the 
subtle air passes before it manifests itself in the 
shape of audible sound. The internal air, he 
says, first rises from the navel region, 
receives expansion in the heart and undergoes 
changes in the throat ; then it strikes the head 
(palate) and comes back and finally gives rise to 
different kinds of sounds in the mouth which acts 
as a ‘resonance-chamber.’ ^ Vatsyayana does 
not go into such details but simply states that 
the utterance of sound is caused by the con- 
junction of the internal air, set in motion by 
an effort on the part of the speaker, with the 
organs such as the throat, the palate, etc.^ The 
Vaisesika view as represented by Prasastapada 
is somewhat more elaborate. Whenever a desire 
is felt within, it is said, to communicate one’s 
thoughts to another, the mind invariably comes 
in touch with the soul. This conjunction is what 


Sabara-bhiisya under Mim.-sutra, 1. 3. 25 . 

Vatsyayana-bhasya under Nyaya-sutra, 2. 2. 18. 
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finally causes the utterance of sound. The utter- 
ance of sound, however, presupposes the cogni- 
tion of similar sounds that are said to have left 
their impressions already on the memory. Desire 
for utterance is then followed by efforts which 
create a movement in the region of the internal 
air. The internal air, thus stirred, proceeds 
upwards and strikes the vocal apparatus.^ 

How air is transformed into sound has 
been clearly shown by both Bhartrhari and 
Punyaraja. The former holds that air 
under the influence of the mind gets itself 
materialised into audible sound.^ Again, he 
says that it is the life-breath or pranavayu that 
gives rise to all kinds of sounds.® Punyaraja 
has referred to more than one theory which 
practically offer the same explanation concerning 
the evolution of sound/ We must remember 
first that the volume of air ordinarily required 
for the utterance of a sound comes from within 

I— Pra^astapada-bhasya, Ben. ed., p. 288. 

* ’IcT: I 

II 

Vakyapadiya, Kdr. 1. 115. 

* flpft ^nihrr*r5?j5v i — op. cit. 

n^fTswmr gw^ipsi: fii«rgv- 

— Punyaraja under Vakyapadiya, Xar. 1. 116. 
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and not from without. This will go to pfove 
the existence of a reneimir of air in some 
locality of the body. The navel region is gene- 
rally considered to be the fdace wherefrom air 
passes upwards till it reaches the speech-organs 
that are finally employed for the production of 
sounds like ka, kha, etc. The Tantrika interpre- 
tation is somewhat different. To a Vantrika, it 
is the muladhara or the seat of eternal conscious- 
ness from which all active impulses come out. 
Every sound, according to this view, has its 
ultimate source in the ma/adhara, and a sound is 
held to be nothing but a distinct manifestation of 
cit~&akti that lies dormant in the shape of a sleep- 
ing serpent {kulaki'i) hlinl). Letters whereby 
sounds are usually represented are called mafrkd- 
various in the Taatras. It is further stated 
that the o|)eratiou of nfid’t is continually going 
on, and that in every act of inhaling and exhal- 
ing all animals are consciously or unconsciously 
making two indistinct sounds, namely, han% and 

sah‘ 

Another point that is of considerable interest 
in this connexion is the infiuence of bodily fire 
on the production of sound. Fire, to speak the 
truth, is the most active element known to the 
world of philosoj)her8 and what we call energy 
or power is presumably a manifestation of it. 
The world is said to be an embodiment of fire. 
It was considered to be the essence of all things 

12 
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by one of the ancient Greek thinkers. From a 
physiological point of view, fire is the vital force 
which animates all living beings, and accounts for 
the activity of all physical mechanisms. During 
the course of evolution of sound, the mind, it is 
held, first acts upon the physical fire which in 
its turn serves as the immediate incentive to the 
^movement of internal air, deposited in the navel 
-region of the body.* The evidence that leads to 
.such an assumption is available in the Upanisads. 
'Viewed from a metaphysical standpoint, vak is 
described in the Chandogya Upanisad as consti- 
-tuting the fourth part of the mind which shines 
with the co-operation of fire (energy) residing 
in the body.- Fak, says Sankara, is compared 
•to the leg of the mind, because it is by the use of 
Vak (word) that the mind gives expression to 
what it has got to communicate to others, just as 
-a cOw reaches her destination with the help of 
her legs.® It is further stated that vak is not only 
made-active by tejos (energy) but also becomes 
articulate and di-tinct as a result of its asmcia- 
tion with fire. The act of breathing, which in 
-ordinary course is transformed into audible 
sound, is essentially connected with physical heat 

* Wi; I — Paniniya Sitsa. 

* sat tiht wrfH ^ Tmta ^ i 

Chandogja-Upanisad, III. 18. 

’ * ’inu Ufa i 

Safikara on the above. 
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(energy). Bliartrhari has more than once drawn 
our attention to the fact that tejas (energy) 
largely contributes to the materialisation of 
sound. B) tlie expressions tejasa pakamagatah 
and tejasaiva vioartate, ho has tried to show that 
the evolution of sound involves the operation of 
Jire a primary condition. It is fire that pushes 
air upwards or sets the internal air in motion and 
represents the energy that is required for the 
utterance of a sound. Thus, this view apparently 
tends to make sound a modification of fire 
(tejovivar/a) . 

Having shown the force exerted by air and 
fire on the production of sound, an attempt will 
now he made to see how far the activity of 
the mind is associated with the phenomenon of 
speech. In this attempt, naturally we shall 
have to shift from the domain of physiology 
to that of psychology. We have noticed how 
the 3iksas and other ancient Sanskrit treatises 
have described the minute physiological processes 
involved in the evolution of sound and how they 
have distinctly referred to the operation of the 
mind striking the internal air, i.e., turning fire 
to action, as the first step towards the evolution 
of sound. Both fire and air, as directly connect- 
ed with the production of sound, act under a 
stimulus received from the mind.* 

Vakya. 1. II5, 
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From the epistemological point of view, the 
coniHCt of the mind wich the soul is a necessary 
or primary coriditioii lor all coi'iiitions. Know- 
ledge of all shades is, hold the Naiyayikas, so 
dependent on sacdi coiijmietion [atmamanah' 
samyoga), that is to say, no cognition is possible 
unless the mind invariably comes into touch 
with the soul. It is surely an activity of the 
mind that sends a stimulus to the whole 
mechanism of speech and sets the sounding 
apparatus to work. In course of communication 
of thought is exliihiied the aetivitv of 
the consciousness which his its seat within the 
body.^ The mind, however, does not merely 
serve as an instrument. What we call inner 
speech is a direct rellmtioti of tl»e mind. The 
mind of the speak sr, so to speak, reveals itself 
in the visual images of words. The psychologists 
seem to he, tlierefore, perfectly right when they 
say that speech has ifs origin in the mind of the 
speaker and consequently look upon language as 
a mental phenomenon.’* 

Every word has its particular image behind 
it. Tnese verbal images, often presenting them- 
selves before the thinking mind as visible 

1 ifit i— 

Pu^yaraja under Vakyapadiya, 1. 1. 

® W. B. Pillabury: The Payohology of Language, 
p. 91. 
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pictures, are interpreted by the NaiySyikas as 
visible presence of the object (padarthopasthiti) 
excited by the utterance of words. To many 
the utterance of a word brings w'ith it an image 
of the thing denoted. These images leave their 
lasting impressions (saniskdra) on the mind, and 
the mind by its very nature is capable of 
reproducing them whenever an c-xcitatinu 
similar to the one that gave rise to it is prodnced 
in the nervous system. On the other h md, 
whenever a word is uttered the objsi t denoted by 
it is at once brought before the mind of tlie 
listener, or, to put it in a different way, in course 
of receiving the impressions through the mt dium 
of sensory organs, the mind is apt to assume, 
though temporarily, the particular form of the 
object comprehended {taddkdrenakarita) } 

Language is truly and not only metaphorically 
said to be the garment of thought. No one can 
deny that there is correspondence between the 
two. The relation between them is the same as 
that between the soul and the body. Words serve 
as the symbolic representation of the mental 
ideas with which they are inseparably connected. 
Bhartfhari does not evidently make any 
distinction between knowledge and word. To 
him they are only different in form but not in 

fiwwiwftst — ^Vedantaparibhasa (Pratyak^a-pariccheda). 
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essence.* He goes on to say without any reserva- 
tion that knowledge is translated into word. 
Words that we speak come out as an embodiment 
of thought. What actually happens during the 
process of transformation is that ideas, crude 
and imperfect in their purely intellectual form, 
become vivid and precisely complete in structure 
when they are expressed through vvords. The 
internal knowledge, holds Bhartrhari, remaining 
within as a subtle element of speech, assumes 
the concrete form of words when necessity arises 
for the purpose of revealing its own identity.® 
It is said further that thought that rises in the 
mind is developed and materialised by fire 
(tejas) and is next driven out by the force of 
outflowing current of air. The ideas of the 
speaker, he says elsewhere, find their audible 
expression in words that stand as their phonetic 
symbols capable of arousing those ideas precisely 
in the listener.* This association connecting 
the subjective world of thought with the 


Viikyapadiya, 2; 31. 
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corresponding objective world of matter bespeaks 
the natural relation that exists between 
thought and language.’ 

The evolution of sound proved in itself so 
complicated a problem as to give rise to various 
interpretations in the different schools of Indian 
thought. The views already dealt with in the 
previous pages do not comprehend all that the 
Hindu teachers have said on the subject in 
question. Bbartrliari, for instance, has shown 
the possibility of approaching the problem from 
other directions as well, lleference is made to 
a theory which tends to make the world full of 
sounds commentator Punya- 

raja has brought out the full import of this 
theory in the following way : there are, like 
fine ethereal fluids, subtle elements of sound, 
incomprehensible for their extreme fineness, 
lvin<» inside and outside all material bodies.® 
This type of sound, identified by some with the 
all-pervading space, is manifested by its own 
self and comes to our comprehension only when 

Heliiiaja unde Vfikya. 3. 2. 

Vakyapadlya, 1. 117. 
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it reaches the auditory organs. We would 
conclude this chapter by just referring to another 
analogous theory. According to this theory, 
which corresponds in its main features with 
those we have already stated, word possesses 
a twofold activity originating as it does 
from the vital breath (prana) and intellect 
(buddhi)} Being thus manifested or brought 
into being by the combination of two forces, 
words naturally turn out so powerful as to 
express the intended sense.® 


' ^ 5II sifiit 5d i 

Vakyapadlya, 1. 118. 

* wt Pupyarftja, 



CHAPTER V 
Sentence 


Sentence as the significant unit of language — logical proposition and 
the method of deriving verbal cognition— words used with the 
implication of a sentence — the Vedic mantras and their rigid 
composition — the views of the i)adavad ins And vdkyavddins — defini- 
tion and structure of sentence — vdkya as khanda and 
akhanda—ihc. meaning or import of a sentence — pratibha as the 
denotation of a sentence — Aristotle’s division of sentence. 

The task we have set before us in writing 
these pages is not so much to discuss in detail 
the philosophical issues connected with the 
phenomenon of speech as to present the lin- 
guistic dissertations of the Hindu thinkers in 
a more or less critical way. But for obvious 
reasons the subject we have got to deal with 
has been one that inspired minute examina- 
tion and voluminous discussions in almost every 
school of Indian philosophy. The non-eternality 
of sound, for instance, which provided the 
starting point for many a discussion in Logic, 
is a problem that is more philosophical than 
linguistic. The evolution of sound, as we have 
just seen, is decidedly a psycho-physiological 
question directly concerned with the internal 
region of the body ; and it was, therefore, im- 
possible to prevent the subject from taking a 
philosophical turn, specially at the hands of 
those who were traditionally fond of indulging 

13 
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in subtle deliberations. The philosophical side 
of the present topic has been discussed in my 
Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar and it now 
remains to show the linguistic aspect of the 
problem. 

The foregoing discussions have brought us 
to an almost decisive point from which language 
may he viewed as a product of the mind — a 
spontaneous overflow of the human mind. 
Taking a wider view of the fact, both historical 
and physical, one may describe language, in 
consonance with Humboldt’s observation, as 
the expression of national thought. Expression 
of thought is the sole purpose that is served 
by the use of language. Ideas are, again, com- 
pletely and best expressed through the medium 
of sentences as such and not by means of 
individual words. Distinct as it is from the 
elements that go to constitute it, a sentence is 
rightly called the unit of significant speech. 

An idea in its mental or elementary stage 
remains crude and indefinite so long as it is 
not capable of being expressed in the usual 
form of a sentence. ‘Thought in language ’ will, 
therefore, mean that a man does not really think 
in isolated words but in a coherent combination 
of words, in order to give both consistency and 
relevancy to his very mode of thinking. This is 
an important linguistic fact to which the 
NaiySyikas have drawn our careful attention 
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in the course of delineating the nature of logical 
propositions. A logical proposition, as we know, 
is, to all appearance, a sentence — a combination 
of words (mostly subject and predicate) con- 
nected together by a mutual relation. Jagadlsa 
is, therefore, of opinion that the so-called verbal 
cognition isabda-hodha) is derivable only from 
a sentence, that is to say, when a number of 
significant words (sarthaJca) having expectancy 
(akank^a) and compatibility {yogyata) with one 
another is related in such a way as to constitute 
a sentence in the logical sense of the term.* 
A logical proposition is thus an idea or judg- 
ment expressed in the form of a sentence. But 
we must be careful to remember one thing in 
this connexion. Since it usually follows from 
the sentence as a whole, the meaning of a 
sentence is distinguished from that of its 
constituent parts. Jagadisa has particularly 
noticed that sdbda-bodha is not materially the 
same as ^abdartha or the meaning of an isolated 
word. The meaning of a sentence is something 
more than the mere sum-total of the significa- 
tions of its component parts.^ 

It cannot, however, be denied that there 
are instances in which a single word is found to 

3abdaSaktipraka4ika, 12. 


® — loc. dt. 
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be as much expressive of an idea as a sentence 
would be. We need not go far for an illus- 
tration, Failing to imitate and recall the whole 
sentence they hear from their parents, children 
often pick up from a sentence a word suitable 
for their utterance and use it occasionally with 
the full implication of a sentence. It is quite 
obvious that in such cases the individual word 
is used as if it were retaining in itself the 
entire meaning of a sentence the import whereof 
is always determined by usual inference. Each 
individual word, significant as we call it, is thus 
an epitome of the sentence of which it forms 
an integral part in the ordinary course of 
speaking. This will be sufficiently clear if we 
look at the derivative meanings of a number of 
words. Those who are not prepared to reject 
the whole system of etymological interpretation 
as misleading and far from the truth will find 
in most of the Sanskrit words the precise 
meaning of a sentence. Words like padapa 

(tree) and deva (god), to mention only a few, 
stand respectively for such sentences as one 
that drinks through the legs and ofie who shines. 

In his comment on the Yoga-sutra, III. 17, 
Vyasa has stated in unequivocal terms that all 
words contain in themselves the force of a 
sentence.^ A word, when used individually, is 

Vyasa-bhasya. 
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intended to convey the entire import of a sentence. 
To Vyasa a word has no existence apart from a 
sentence. When the word vrksah alone, for 
instance, is uttered, we should necessarily con- 
template a word like asti meaning ‘existence’ so 
as to get a complete sentence, vis., there is a tree. 
He observes further that there is no object in 
this world to which existence as an attribute 
cannot be predicated.* The grammarians have 
also adopted the same principle. As a rule, 
they are found to supply such verbs as asti 
and hhavati when the idea of the sentence seems 
to be otherwise incomplete. The drift of the 
whole discussion is to show that a word is not 
expressive of sense by itself, tlie real expressive- 
ness being associated with the sentence. But we 
find that a word is often used as a significant 
part of speech from the consideration that it 
represents a sentence in a shortened form. Both 
Patailjali and Vyasa seem to have been aware of 
the fact that certain words are so constituted as to 
retain in their very formation the entire meaning 
of the sentence. How a word sometimes stands 
as an abbreviation of a sentence, or, how a word 
is actually created with the full import of a 
sentence, is best illustrated by the word irotriya 
which is only a condensed form of the sentence 
chando' dhlte (one who reads the Vedas) 

* if f% ^ I — loc. cit. 

® 51 ^ q qEBiq qqxqq i — loc. dt. 
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Words of this character are numerous in the 
Sanskrit language. 

In dealing with the sentence as a vehicle 
of thought, we are compelled to refer again to 
the history of the origin of language. It is 
sentences that show tlie beginning as well as 
the essential features of a language. As an 
embodiment of thought, language has come to 
us in the shape of sentences and not in that of 
detached words. When we think of an object, 
our ideas, if expressed in terms of language, will 
invariably assume the form of a sentence, show- 
ing either agreement or disagreement between 
two or more concepts. Sentences are, therefore, 
regarded as the best medium of expression. 
Moreover, the rigid and unalterable form in 
which the vast structure of the Vedic mantras 
has been transmitted to us through ages will go 
to justify the philological dictum that ‘ language 
started with sentences and not with individual 
words.’ Whether they were actually created 
by the rsis or simply revealed through their 
instrumentality, the mantras have come down 
to us in the shape of sentences M'ith their 
traditional rigidity of composition. If they 
represent, as is claimed, the specimen of first 
human utterances, we must be bold enough 
to say that primitive men used to speak 
(in sentences) just in the same way as we 
now do. 
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What will, however, first strike a scholar 
in his enquir)”^ into the linguistic structure of 
the mantras is the immutable character of 
their composition. In the mantras we meet 
with a fixed combination of words {niyata- 
vacoyuhli) marked by a definite syntactical 
order (^niyatanupurvya) which is so rigid and 
unrelaxable as not to allow any alteration 
whatsoever.’ So far as the Vedic language 
{chandas) is concerned, one is not permitted to 
use synonyms, i. e., to change agna aydhi vltaye 
into vibhdvaso agaocha pdndya, though the 
meaning is not at all atfected by this kind of 
formal alteration or mere substitution of 
synonymous words. Again, a reversion of 
the syntactical order is not allowed and 
consequently one cannot change agna aydhi into 
dydhyagne by altering the position of the verb, as 
we often do in a spoken language. This fixity 
with regard to both form and order is undoubtedly 
a unique feature of the Vedic language. But 
we should not forget at the same time that a 
strict principle or injunction of this descrip*tion 
was also necessary to keep the mantras free from 
all linguistic distortions and corruptions that 
generally creep into our spoken tongue. The 
rationalist school with which this kind of rigidity 
was both unjustifiable and intolerable made it a 


1 


I — Nirukta, I. 15. 
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strong ground for attacking the unimpeachable 
authority of the Vedas. On account of this and 
other reasons recorded by Yaska, a teacher of 
antiquity declared the mantras as meaningless.' 
And the orthodox school which used to derive all 
their religious and spiritual inspiration from the 
Vedas has had to experience a great difficulty 
in defending its own position in the face of such 
opposition shaking the very foundation of its 
faith. 

We should now try to find out the reason that 
compelled the ancient seers to observe so much 
rigidity in respect of the textual arrangement of 
the mantras. It is true that this unchangeability 
of form had been of supreme importance in 
differentiating the chandas from the bha^a or 
current speech in which such hard and fast rules 
are not strictly followed. This principle may, 
therefore, be regarded as a logical criterion for 
distinguishing the two well-marked types of 
Sanskrit language. The Vedas, according to the 
orthodox interpretation, are considered to be 
eternal and not as a product of human activity. 
All that is human is changeable. Particular stress 
is, therefore, laid on the unchangeable character 
of the Vedic composition, because both eternality 
as well as the non-human origin of the mantras 

Nirukta, I. 15. 
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finally rests upon such rigid construction that 
knows no change through long years of its 
existence. 

In the Vedas we naturally meet with 
consolidated sentences, i.e., sentences which 
are supposed to have been originally undivided 
into parts. The Taittirlya-Samhita bears 
clear testimony to this primitive stage of 
language.^ It is the whole sentence, complete 
in its particular form, that constitutes the 
Vedas proper and not any detached portions 
thereof. The grammatical method of analysis, 
we must remember, is a later development 
in the history of language. This view is 
strengthened by the definition of saryMta or 
euphonic combination of letters, as we find 
in the Rk-Pratiaakhya.^ It is said that the 
saiyhita or close combination of letters, as 
agnimile, is what represents the original form 
and the practice of breaking it up, *. e., into 
agnim and lie, shows only a grammatical process 
followed in a much later period. The dictum 
padaprakflih sanihita gave rise to a considerable 
controversy, particularly with regard to the 
interpretation of the compound padaprakrtih. 
The padavadins (Mimamsakas) and the vSkya- 
vadim (grammarians) have construed it in 

1 ctpq — Tait. Sani., VI. 4. 7. 

— Kk Pratisakhya, II. i. 
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different ways to suit their respective stand- 
points. The padamdim, with whom the padas 
are real and signidcant and the sentence is 
only a combination of such padas (inflected 
words), are in favour of expounding this com- 
pound in such a way as to prove the priority 
or originality {prakrtitva) of the padas {padmi 
prakrtir yasyah). The vakyavadms, who take, 
on the other hand, the sentence or, more 
properly, vakya-sphota, as the only significant 
unit of speech, are not likely to recognise the 
precedence or priority of the padas in preference 
to that of the sentence and they have conse- 
quently construed it as padanam ya prakrtih 
aeyam padaprakrtih. Now we see that it is 
really difidcult to say which of these two con- 
flicting views is in accordance with the actual 
state of things. Philologists will undoubtedly 
give their verdict in favour of the vakyavadins for 
reasons we have already stated. What the com- 
mentator Durga has said on this controversial 
point deserves our best attention.* It is 
emphatically stated that the mantras, revealed 
as they were through the holy seers of antiquity, 
manifested themselves in the compact form of 

Durgaoaryya on Nirukta, 1. 17. 
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the samhita or combination and not in that of 
isolated words. The teacher, Durga argues 
further, makes the student acquainted with the 
Vedas first in their aamhita form before he is 
allowed to proceed in his study on a grammatical 
line. Moreover, at the time of performing the 
Vedic rites, the mantras are cited by the priest 
in the same consolidated form. 

Turning to the views held by the gram- 
marian {sphotavadin) we find that much 
importance has been attached to Vdkya-sphota 
on account of its being the really significant 
element of speech. We consider it necessary 
to point out here for the sake of avoiding 
confusion that the sphotavadins and the vakya- 
mdins do not represent two different schools 
of thought but they are practically one and the 
same (i. e., grammarians), insisting on the 
indivisibility of the sentence with a marvellous 
tenacity. Of the eight different varieties of 
sphota, says the author of the Sabdakaustubha, it 
is the vakya-sphoia alone that is accepted by the 
grammarian as real and significant} To the 
sphotavadins the sentence is an indivisible unit 
{akhattda), and the analytical method adopted 
by the grammarian in breaking up a sentence 
into parts is but an artificial device useful for 
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the understanding of unintelligent people.’ 
Bhartrhari was not, however, the first to 
take such an uncompromising view of the 
sentence. It is definitely stated by Punyaraja 
that the indivisible character of the 
sentence, so vigorously defended by later 
grammarians in the face of strong opposition 
raised by the padavadins, has been quite in 
keeping with the views of both Panini and 
Patanjali.^ That this view received the 

approval of Patanjali is sufficiently clear from 
the statement of the Mahabhasya itself.® The 
word padakara (one who makes padas or 

inflected words), as it occurs in the well-known 
passage, is really significant, since it evidently 
shows by the very formation of the term 
{padakara) that padas are created and as such 
they cannot be real. What the grammarians 
tried to establish with all their force of 
arguments and logic is to conspicuously 

bring out the reality of the sentence — a 

' i ct?t; 

U — Vakyapadiya, 2.240. 

I— Punyaraja under Vakya., 2.57. 

* — Punyaraja 

under Vakya., 2. 37. 

» St ’iigwi;— 

MahabhaBya under Paij., 6.1.207. 
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fact which constituted in itself a strong ground 
against the reality of padas} 

Further light has been thrown upon the 
question of reality and unreality by the 
philosopher-grammarian Bhartrhari. Gifted with 
a true Fedantic insight, Bhartl'hari, an accredited 
exponent of the philosophy of Sanskrit grammar, 
has tried to explain all diversities of linguistic 
forms, grammatical analysis and nomenclature as 
the product of mere imagination or unreal work 
of human creation. He has, moreover, made 
use of such technical Vedantio terms, as upadhi 
(quality) and adhyasa (illusion), to explain this 
sort of grammatical device, namely, cognition 
of the diversity of words in the unity of a 
sentence.^ How avidya or negation of reality has 
been studiously resorted to by all departments of 
study in their respective manners of representing 
facts is a point which Bhartrhari has sought to 
impress on us more than once.® He had to rise 
to the height of the Vedanta standpoint to voice 
the eternal truth, preached by the seers of the 
Upanisads, viz., that it is the indivisible {akhanda) 

Punyaraja under Vakya., 1.74, 

Punyaraja under Vakya., 2.22. 

JP?;— Pupyaraja under Vakya., 2.129. 
® siwg 1 — ■Vakyapadlya, 2. 234. 
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which is real {satya)^ and it is the divisible (into 
parts) {khanda) which is just the opposite 
(asatya). True it is that the grammarians started 
with a rather fanciful procedure in their analysis 
of sentences and words, but one can hardly deny 
that they succeeded in reaching the supreme 
truth, though walking along the bewildering 
track of illusion and unreality^ It is thus said : 
as letters like ka, kha, etc., do not admit of 
further division into parts, so there are no parts 
in a word ; and words, again, have no existence 
apart from the sentence.'* Again, just as we have 
recourse to an unreal thing like the practice 
of analysing a word into prahrti (stem) and 
pratyaya (formative elements), so we disjoin 
the words from the sentence in pursuance of the 
principle of apoddhara (disintegration).® Though 
it does not correspond to reality, this principle, 
we should remember, has been of great help 
to the grammarian for the purpose of grasping 
the meaning of a sentence. To make it 
perfectly clear that a sentence is an indivisible 
whole and not made up of any parts, a clear 
line of demarcation was necessarily drawn 

* cia; cit. 

* sf n wt w I 

bM’sI ^ 11 — op. cit., 1.78. 

» JTOT vf i 

11 — op. cit. , 2.10. 
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between the sentence and its so-called consti- 
tuents (padas) or, in other words, between what 
is real and what is unreal. We should not, 
however, lose sight of the fact that this reality 
may be explained in a much simpler way. To 
a student of language a sentence is real and is 
distinguished from its unreal parts for the 
simple reason that it represents the form in 
which one generally speaks in order to give 
popular expression to one’s ideas. But words 
when isolated from a sentence always fail to 
convey the intended sense. 

It is further stated that the sense conveyed by 
a sentence is also indivisible.^ Just as a word 
(^abda-sphota) or a sentence does not really 
consist of any parts, so the meaning denoted by 
it does not admit of any division.^ Both the 
form of, and the object denoted by, a word con- 
form to the same principle. Indivisibility is thus 
a peculiar characteristic that equally applies 
to both the sentence and its meaning. Truly 
speaking, no difference of sense, as is denoted 
by each individual word, is discernible when 
we have before us the meaning of a sentence as 
a complete unit of thought. 

The examples cited by Bhartrhari to show 

‘ l— Punyarfija. 

® *r faiwhitsfti I 

Owv. 11— Vakyapadiya, 2.13. 
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that the signification lies with the sentence 
taken as a complete whole and not with its 
individual parts will go to set aside the view of 
the padavadins who regard, on the contrary, 
padas (inflected words) as the significant parts of 
a sentence and interpret the sense of a sentence 
as the composite or united meaning of the 
padas that go to constitute it. What is 
particularly emphasised by the mkyavadins 
in this connection is that words which seem 
to enter into the composition of a sentence do 
not retain their separate identity either in their 
formal or material aspect. The meaning of 
each individual word is found to lose itself 
almost entirely in the sense that is finally ex- 
pressed by the sentence in its harmonious unity. 
Accordingly, the word brahmana has no separate 
meaning of its own in the expression brahmana- 
kambalam (a blanket for a Brahmin), since it 
has been united with the word kambala in such 
a way that it seems to have no meaning apart 
from that of the whole combination of words.^ 

In accordance with the doctrine of indivi- 
sibility, as set forth above, the meaning ex- 
pressed by a sentence is pratibhd or intuition 
which is innate or ingrained in us all.^ The word 

‘ Jiwsn^ »nf% I 

II— Vakyapadiya, 2,14. 

* l — Punyaraja under Vakya,, 2.1. 
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pratibha has more than one signification in our 
literature! In the absence of any exact equi- 
valent in English that would precisely bring 
out the Indian conception of pratibha^ we think 
it better to use such words as intuition or super- 
sensual intelligence in accordance with Western 
philosophy. We are not concerned here with the 
manifold aspect in which the problem presented 
itself to different schools of Indian thought, 
but we simply propose to confine ourselves to 
the grammatical interpretation of the question, 
specially as given by Bhartrhari. 

To the grammarian pratibha is inborn in- 
telligence ; it is innate and not post-natal . 
Pratibha is neither an acquisition that is sense- 
born nor does it result from common experience. 
It is called samskara or firmly seated 

in our mind and linked together with the 
continuous currents of knowledge flowing from 
previous stages of existence. Here we find the 
justification why pratibha is sometimes de- 
nominated as purva-vdsana (knowledge drawn 
from prior births). The mind has, truly says 
Kalidasa, the power of recalling the deep-rooted 


’ For detailed information on the subject, see the 
learned paper — ‘ The Doctrine of Pratibha in Indian 
Philosophy’ (Annals of the Bhandarkar Besearcb 
Institute) — Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj.» 

15 
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impressions of previous births.^ The gram* 
marian finds it, therefore, difficult to explain the 
real nature of pratibha without referring to the 
theory of previous existence. Our life, to speak 
the truth, is a great continuum in the long 
series of births and rebirths. It is a process, 
unbroken in its run, which is made by Hindu 
philosophers a strong argument to establish 
the immortality of the soul. 

In the first place, what a sentence really 
signifies is the sense abiding in intelligence 
{bauddharthasya mcyatvam). Words may have 
different meanings when they are individually 
apprehended, but the moment they are united 
together in the form of a sentence we have a 
single sense which is distinct from padarthas 
or the meanings of isolated words. This kind 
of sense derived from the sentence as a whole 
is called pratibha.^ Padarthas, says Puuyaraja, 
though unreal in themselves, largely help 
in the manifestation of pratibha, One will find 
here a curious process as to how truth is revealed 

and cttfifli 

r— Sakuntala, V. 2. 

• ufir«Ts^ i 

aw?; II — Vakyapadiya, 2.146. 
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through the veil of appearance or nescience. 
Regarding the function of pratihha in so far 
as the comprehension of sense is concerned, 
Bhartrhari goes to say that the in\mediate 
operation of pratihha is to bring about an 
association of the meanings which seem to have 
been otherwise unconnected {amnisf&td). It is 
the objective (pisaya) that is directly denoted 
by a sentence.^ 

This flash of divine light {pratihha) is directly 
manifested by the use of words or by the ever- 
blossoming intellect originating from the experi- 
ence or memory of by-gone lives.^ Pratihha 
is the source of all popular usages, and 
serves as the most reliable evidence determining 
the ultimate reason for one’s particular inclina- 
tion {pramtti)? With Kalidasa it is definitely 
the function of the mind {antahkarana-vrtU) that 
works as a strong guiding principle {pramana) 
when one finds himself in the midst of doubts 
for ascertaining the right course to be 
followed.* This is not only true of human 
beings alone but all creatures seem to be 

II— Vakyapadiya, 2.147. 

* srPmt i 

ii— op- cit., 2.148. 

* iwiman flt I— op. cit„ 2.149. 

* l— Sakuntala, 1.19. 
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endowed with this faculty or power of discretion 
from their very birth.^ As soon as it comes out 
of the egg, 3l swan, for instance, shows a natural 
tendency for swimming, a newly-born child for 
sucking the breast of its mother, and a monkey 
for clutching the branch of a tree and so on. 
The existence of pratibha is thus of a self- 
certifying character — a reality which we can 
hardly disbelieve. It dawns upon a being as an 
intellectual heritage by the force of ahhyasa 
(practice) experienced in the long chain of 
previous cycles of births.* 

Bhartrhari has made mention of a well- 
chosen pair of examples in order to justify the 
existence of this natural but intellectual faculty 
which is not at all dependent either on experi- 
ence or training. What, he asks, makes the 
cuckoo pour its rapturous music on the advent 
of spring ? What is there that teaches the 
bird the art of preparing its nests in that simple 
but skilful way ? ® It is not all. Their simple 
mode of dancing, jumping, amusement, jealousy 
and the very manner of their collecting food are 
all found to be inborn with them.^ The answer 

‘ fiisiRli— Vakyapadlya, 2.149. 

“ I — Pupyaraja, 

• *1^ ar: i 

ii — Vakyapadlya, 2.151. 

* ar: i 
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to the above queries is that pratihha lies at the 
root of all such untutored activities shown by 
all animals from their very birth.' Pratibha, 
therefore, practically comes to be the same 
as nature. Bhartrhari has finally concluded his 
thoughtful discourse on pratibha by stating 
in plain terms that the use of words rouses 
this innate intelligence.^ He also speaks of six 
different kinds of pratibha as rising from nature, 
exercise, repeated practice, concentration of 
the mind, actions done in prior lives and special 
efficiency or aptitude.^ 

We are confronted by considerable difficulty 
in defining what precisely a sentence is. Let 
us first consider the constitution of a sentence 
from the logical standpoint. It is not a mere 
collection of words, as Jagadlsa rightly points 
out, that goes to constitute a sentence, but 
the words composing a sentence should be such as 
are related to one another by mutual proximity, 
expectancy and competency in order to convey 
the intended sense. These three characteristics 
are, therefore, regarded as the indispensable 
conditions of a sentence. Proximity should be 

‘ SK — Pupyaraja. 

II— Vakyapadiya, 2,5G. 

^ ft?: ii— opa cif., 2.54, 
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understood as pertaining to the formal closeness 
of words, and it has very little to do with the 
meaning, whereas expectanoy and competency 
absolutely refer to the logical aspect, i.e., 
consistent correlation of the meaning.* Asatti 
implies extreme proximity of words without 
which the very idea of combination becomes 
impossible. Words that are not uttered in quick 
succession but at long intervals of time cannot 
have that inter-relation among themselves 
which is so essential for the construction of a 
sentence. But even in the case of close proximity 
a combination of words which are not mutually 
expectant, will naturally fail to give a coherent 
idea. We cannot, for instance, get any consis- 
tent idea from such a group of unconnected 
words as gaurakoah purmo hastl. Yogyata 
(compatibility) demands that words entering 
into the composition of a sentence should have 
competency for correlation of their meanings. 
The expression vahnina sincati does not make a 
sentence, because the idea of sprinkling is not 
strictly compatible with the instrumentality of 
fire. 

Thus, we come to see that a mere com- 
bination, i.e,, an inconsistent group of words, 

* I — LaghumafljusS, p. 497. 

g op. cit., p. 603. 
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whether mbanta or tihanta, is not competent 
enough to make a sentence.' This is why 
Jagadisa had to reject the definition of 
sentence, as suggested by the lexicographer 
Amarasimha, because it is over-wide as well as 
over-narrow or, to use the language of the 
Naiyayikas, open to the fallacies of ativyapti and 
avyapti. There is, however, some peculiarity in 
the logical conception of a sentence. Sometimes 
a single inflected word (pada) is considered 
to be as good as a sentence. To the Naiyayikas 
the form yhatam is nothing short of a sentence 
denoting as it does karmatva pertaining to a 
pot (ghata-vrtti-karmatva). According to this 
view, the entire expression ghatam karoti (he 
is making a pot) should necessarily be regarded 
as a mahavakya or a compound sentence. 

According to the Mimamsakas, a sentence 
is a combination of words with oneness of 
sense.^ The oneness of sense on which much 
stress is laid implies that a sentence in its 
synthetical form gives rise to one single idea, 
though on analysis it is found to be made 
up of words that are mutually expectant.® A 

• I — Sabdasaktipraks^ika, 13. 

• WTf[ — Mim. sutra, 2.146 ; 

and <a3fT^: Sabara-bhasya under the 

above sutra. 

II— Vakyapadiya, 2.4. 
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combination of words, though capable of being 
split up into many significant parts, is considered 
by the Mimamsakas as a single sentence, provided 
it is found to express only one connected idea. 
There is not only a combination in respect 
of the formal side, but the meanings too are 
related to one another in such a way as to 
produce one coherent idea resulting from the 
association of the meanings. The dictum that 
a sentence signifies either difference or associa- 
tion does not render the oneness of the meaning 
inconsistent, because a sentence as a whole is 
generally used for the purpose of denoting an 
idea that is complete in itself.^ It is the verbal 
form {krlyapada) in a sentence to which the 
greatest amount of importance has been 
assigned by the Mimamsakas. In accordance 
with their view, the verb yajeta, for 
instance, is the predominant element in the 
sentence svargakamo yajeta (one desirous 
of heaven should perform the sacrifice), 
inasmuch as the force or object of the 
whole sentence (attainment of heaven) is 
particularly determined by the verb. Apurva 
or unseen result to which the action 
ultimately leads is said to be denoted by the 


Sahara on Mim. sutra, 2.1.45, 
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verb and not by any other words in the 
sentence.' 

Much divergence of opinion regarding the 
constitution of the sentence has been recorded 
by Bhartrhari in his Vakyapadlya. He has not 
only enumerated as many as eight different 
theories on this particular subject but has fully 
dealt with them in the light of philosophical 
interpretation.^ Of these the first one is of 
considerable importance from the standpoint of 
linguistic studies.® It is held that a verbal form 
(akhyata-Habda) is alone sufficient to constitute a 
sentence. This will undoubtedly remind one of 
the varttika which attempts to define a sentence 
as a Hnanta or verbal form {ekatih). The verb 
varsati (pouring water), for instance, may 
be used with the same signification as is usually 
expressed by the complete sentence varsati devo 

' •••cfsriw. — Mim. sutra, 2.1.4. 

— Sabara-bhasya ; and 
— loo. cit. 

sk: ii 

If fit »ifiif«VT ^vt ii— 

Vakyapadlya, 2.1. 

* ifTOfilfit — 

NTi?fEtst^ fitfm ’tUf^ I 

?t^^ ’^rofitaffinlfift ii— Op. dt., 2.327. 
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jalam (the god is pouring water), both the. subject 
and the object being readily understood from 
the very association of ideas. According to 
this view which tends to make a single word 
as complete and significant as a sentence, the- 
essence of a sentence is necessarily action 
{Jeriya)} The definition enunciated by the author 
of the varttika has also laid emphasis on the 
predominance of the verb.^ Katyayana holds 
that a verb is efficient enough to constitute 
a sentence in combination with either 
an indeclinable, a karaka, an adjective, or*an 
adverb, as the case may be. Uccaih pathati 
(he reads loudly) may be cited as an example 
of a sentence consisting of a verb and 
an indeclinable ; and similarly, odanam pacati 
(he cooks rice) is a sentence which shows the 
combination of a verb and a karaka and so on. 
In all such instances we find that the verb plays 
the most dominant part, and it is, therefore, 
rightly called the very life of a sentence. Those 
who look upon indeclinables, cases {karaka) and 
adverbs as virtually the same as qualifying 
adjuncts in relation to the verb are likely 
to reduce the above definition to a much 

* f^T 

Punyaraja under Vakya., 2.1. 

Varttika 9 under Pap., 2.1.1. 
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simpler form, i.e., a verb with its possible 
attributes is competent enough to make 
a sentence! The next varttika is practically 
the same as we have already referred to, that 
is to say, a tihanta or a verbal form should be 
considered as good as a sentence! The assump- 
tion to which these two varttikas lead is that a 
sentence should contain one and only one verb. 
But when there is more than one verb in a 
sentence, as in purvam smti pacati tato vrajati 
(he first takes his bath, then cooks and then 
walks), we find it difficult to determine whether 
it is a single sentence or a number of sentences 
put together.'* Eollowing the second varttika 
one will detect here positively three sentences 
as constituted by three different verbs. But 
contrary runs the decision of the sutrakara. The 
whole expression, it is held, should be treated 
here as a single sentence notwithstanding many 
verbs, because vrajati is the main verb with 
which the sense is completed and the rest are 
only subordinate to it or capable of being 
interpreted as qualifying attributes of the 


1 ’HTf I I 9^1^ 'ShipT ftrsn- 

ftS'IsnfH — Mahabhasya under Var., 9. 

* v^fif'g^-Var., 10. 

ll-Vakyapadiya, 2.6. 
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same.' There is no denying the fact that allthese 
verbs are not of equal importance. In this 
particular instance ‘vrajati indicates the action 
(movement) which is desired by the agent as his 
main object in view and bathing and cooking 
are only subservient to it. 

There are others who have sought to find 
in an inflected word {pada) the full import 
of a sentence. It is not only the verbal form 
that receives the designation of sentence under 
circumstances stated above, but an inflected word 
is also found capable of being treated as such, 
provided it is one that retains in itself the action 
usually denoted by a verbal root.^ We cannot deny 
that there are sentences in which some words 
seem to be so prominent by their very nature 
as to denote the entire meaning by themselves 
without the help of others. The meaning of the 
sentence — gayako gayati (the singer is singing) — 
may well be denoted by the single word gayakah 
the verbal form gayati being unnecessary. It is 
only in such cases that a single inflected word is 
found to stand for the whole sentence, even in- 
dependently of the verbal form. But one cannot 
strictly dispense with the action {vyapara) so 

' 

fas^UFTOf^n — Punyaraja ; and 

3 I— Vakyapadiya, 2. 450. 

’ I— op. cit., 2.326. 
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far as the grammatical conception of the 
sentence is concerned. We should not fail to 
notice here that a sentence, whether consisting 
of a single word (either a naman or an akhyata) 
or a combination of words, must be, as a rule, 
indicative of some action, either directly or 
indirectly. Because a sentence without a 
verb is almost an impossibility to the Indian 
grammarian. 

The definitions we have brought under 
discussion will make it perfectly clear that the 
verb forms the main constituent of a sentence. 
What the soul is to the body, the verb is to 
the sentence. It goes almost witliout saying that 
a sentence in its grammatical sense cannot be 
framed without the help of a verb. The 
Naiyayikas are not, however, in agreement with 
the grammarian who insists on the presence of a 
verb as the first and indispensable condition of a 
sentence. Jagadisa maintains that a sentence is 
a combination of mutually expectant and con- 
sistent words, but he does not lay so much stress 
on the inclusion of the verb. As we shall 
find later on, Aristotle also does not insist on 
the existence of the vnrb, so far as the idea 
of a sentence is concerned. He goes so far as to 
say that a sentence ‘ may dispense even with the 
verb.’ * It is not, as a rule, always necessary to 
have the verb explicitly mentioned, specially 

^ Ppetios, XX ; Butcher’s ed., p. 71. 
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when Tiriyh (action) is easily understood from 
the very nature of the context. Jagadisa does 
not, therefore, find any logic in the dictum 
of the old grammarians that there can be 
no sentence without the verb.’ His contention 
is based on the popular usage. While a combina- 
tion of words like kuto hhman (where are you 
[coming] from ? ), which does not contain any 
verbal form, is also found to be clearly ex- 
pressive of the sense, it is not strictly correct to 
say that a sentence without a verb is practically 
incomprehensible. To the grammarian the 
above expression will necessarily imply such 
verb as agacchati without which neither the 
sense is complete, nor is the proper karaka, 
(i.e., apadana) determinable. 

We have already said that Bhartrhari has 
referred to eight different views on the consti- 
tution of a sentence, making an exhaustive and 
thoroughly critical study of the subject. These 
views, generally speaking, fall under two 
distinct categories, namely, akhanda-paksa and 
khanda-paksa. The sphotavadim with whom a 
sentence is an indivisible unit have necessarily 
supported the former*, and the Mimamsakas 
and the Naiyayikas, who consider the sentence 
as a combination of words, are in favour of 
the latter. 

under SabdaSaktiprakaiika, kar , 18 - 
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We have got to say here a few words on 
sphota and its different aspects in order to 
follow the line of thinking in which the 
sphotavadins have approached the present 
problem. To a sphotavadin, we should 
remember, sphota represents the real word 
(the eternal Verbum), sound being only a 
quality of it.' Sphota, again, is of two kinds, 
viz., external and internal.^ The external 
sphota admits of further division into class and 
individual.’ Now, those who maintain the 
indivisibility of a sentence are likely to take 
|k sentence as forming either a class (fati-sphota) 
pertaining to a combination (sanighatavartinl), 
or an individual (vyaldi-sphota), that is to 
say, a sentence is one and without any parts 
{eko'navaijavaJi), or an intellectual assimilation 
{buddhyanusamhrtih).'^ These three kinds of 
definition of a sentence emanating from the 
sphotavadins have been duly noticed and explain- 
ed by Bhartrhari. Prom the standpoint of 
sphotavada a sentence that is expressive of sense 
is one and not dissolvable into parts {nirarpia ) ; ® 

' vste; — Pijnyaraja under Vakya., 2.1. 

* vstsv Joe. dt. 

^ cit. 

* 3n1?c. 

— loc. cit. 

Pupyaraja under Vakya., 2.12. 
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it represents either vyakti-sphota (individual) 
or jatisphota (class) in so far as the outward 
manifestation of sphota is concerned. The 
formal difference that is perceptible among 
these various types of sentences is said to be 
simply due to upadhi, mamely, the operation of 
the vocal organs employed in the production of 
sound and so on/ Sphota has also its in- 
ternal aspect or the vital side in which form it 
is not at all verbal but purely intellectual. 
The intellectual assimilation as showing the in- 
ternal form of a sentence means that a sentence, 
so far as it is related to the internal world of 
thought, remains essentially intellectual in its 
origin before it is materialised into audible 
sound. It is nada or sound, says Bhartrhari, 
that turns such intellectually assimilated ideas 
into concrete expression or a sentence.^ 

In conformity with the interpretation of 
khanda-paksa, a sentence is either a verb, a 
kind of order or succession, a collection of 
words, the first inflected word, or inflected words 
having mutual expectancy with one another. 
Pour out of these five definitions have been 
more or less considered in the previous pages. 

Punyaraja under Vakya., 2.19, 
* jew: g ®rif ^ jwifeui i 

Jrm gWn ii— Vakyapadlya, 2.30. 
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The definition that still awaits our consideration 
is the second one of this series, namely, one 
that tends to make a sentence a particular 
kind of krama (order). The word krama 
generally implies a property of time as priority 
and posteriority {paurvaparya)} But its parti- 
cular use in grammar is thus explained by 
Bhartrhari and Punyaraja : every inflected word 
in a sentence has got some special signification, 
as that of karnmtva, kartrtva, etc,, which comes 
to our notice in a successive or well- 
marked order together with similar meanings 
ipise^a) denoted by other words.^ If we decide 
to bring out the sense of a sentence like 
Devadatto gramarp gacchati (Devadatta is going 
to the village) in a strictly grammatical method, 
we are apt to express it in the following way : 
the act of moving which has Devadatta as its 
agent and the village as its object. Here the 
idea of karmatva, etc., which adds a special 
feature to the meaning obtained severally from 
each inflected word, is called viSesa that be- 
comes comprehensible in a fixed or definite 
order.® This definite order in which the additional 

’ 1^1— op- 2.51s 

% «— op- cif., 2.50. 

— Pupyaraja under Vakya., 2.60. 
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signification becomes intelligible to us is 
regarded as the main factor of a sentence or, 
in other words, as the sentence proper. It is 
further stated that there can be no sentence 
made up of words alone, if it happens to he 
devoid of such an order. ^ According to this 
view, a sentence is intrinsically a particular 
order in which words are combined together in 
such a way as to express the intended sense.* 
The definitions of sentence that are 
conformable to the so-called khanda-paksa are, 
again, capable of being divided into two classes 
on the basis provided by the two well-known 
schools of the Mimamsa system, namely, Bhalta 
(Kumarila) and Guru (Prahhakara) . The 
doctrine that found favour with Kumarila and 
his followers is known as abhihitanvayavada 
and that with Prahhakara as anvitabhidhana- 
vada. In accordance with the former view, 
a sentence should be explained either 
as a combination of words {samghata) or 

as an order {krama)^ and according to 

the latter, it is a verbal form {akhyata), or 

the first inflected word (adyam padam), or 

inflected words possessing mutual expectancy 


» sr loc. cit. 

Punyaraja under Vabya., 2,52. 
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{sarvapadam sakdiiksam) that go to constitute a 
sentence! 

These two views, strictly speaking, refer 
to the meaning expressed by a sentence. It 
is really a difficult thing to determine what 
a sentence exactly means. As there is much 
controversy regarding the constitution of a 
sentence, so there is great divergence of opinion 
in regard to the signification of a sentence. 
To a sphotavadin, as we have pointed out, the 
meaning of a sentence is pratibha or intuition.^ 
To one who defines sentence as a verbal form, 
it is action (Jcriya) that is denoted by a sentence.® 
Those who advocate the abhihitanvayavada {i.e., 
define sentence as a combination of words 
or as a particular order) are inclined to 
make association (samsarga) as the meaning 
of a sentence.'* The word association is not 
used here in its literal sense. It means 
that a sentence acquires some special feature, 
or import {tatparyartha) as we may call it, in the 


Puiiyarftja under Vrikya., 2.1 ; and 
— loc. cit. 

® cit. 

^ ^ cit. 

^ ^ — loc> cit. 
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course of its denoting the . intended sense.^ To 
make it more clear, when the meanings, 
of different words in a sentence are correlated 
with one another, there arises invariably 
some additional signification, distinct from those 
of the constituents, that is to say, the sense 
that is evolved from such anvaya or correlation 
of meanings is something more than a mere 
totality of them.^ It is what is called by 
Jagadi^a mlalcsano bodhah or special signification 
resulting from the correlation of meanings. 
The anvitabhidhanavadins hold, on the contrary, 
that the meaning of a sentence is for all 
purposes the same as is signified by its compo- 
nent parts.® What is special signification or 
import to the adherents of the former view is 
considered by them to be nothing more than 
those that are denoted by individual words 
themselves.^ 

It will not he unprofitable at this stage to 

Pupyaraja under Vakya,, 2.41, 
n— Vakyapadiya, 2.42. 

Kavyapraka^a, 2.7. 

® — Punyaraja. ^ tafPWT- 

— Kavyapraka4a, 2.7. 
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discuss, by way of comparison and contrast, the 
view held by the great Greek thinker, Aristotle. 
With him a sentence is one of those 
significant parts in which a language may be 
broken up, ‘ Language in general,’ he holds, 
‘includes so many parts as Letter, Syllable, 
Connecting Word, Noun, Verb, Inflexion or Case, 
Sentence or Phrase.’ * Of these, letter, syllable 
and connecting word are called non-significant, 
i.e., they have no signification properly 
assigned to them. The rest are significant 
by themselves, ‘A sentence or phrase,’ accord- 
ing to Aristotle, ‘is a composite significant 
sound, some at least of whose parts are in 
themselves significant ; for not every such 
group of words consists of verbs and nouns — 
but it may dispense even with the verb.’^ It 
is clear from this definition that Aristotle\s 
conception of sentence is almost analogous 
to that of samghata, that is to say, a sentence is a 
combination of parts (words) and is significant by 
itself. The last portion of Aristotle’s definition, 
i.e., if may dispense even with the verb, compares 
favourably with the view of the Naiyayikas 
who, as we have observed, do not insist on 
the presence of the verb as the indispensable 
requisite of a sentence. What he meant by non- 
significant parts is, to the Indian grammarian, 

‘ Aristotle’s Poetics, XX, Butcher’s ed., p. 71. 

Op. cit; p. 75. 
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upasarga and nipatas which, of course indepen- 
dently of nouns and verbs, are not grammati- 
cally treated as significant. In the so-called 
division of speech we find that it is nouns and 
verbs alone (that are primary parts of speech) 
of which the signification is recognised by all 
grammarians. 

The same oneness of sense {arthaikatva) as well 
as the association of meaning (samsarga), as we 
have found in the Miraarasaka interpretation of 
sentence, is also noticeable by a strange coinci- 
dence in the Aristotelian conception of sentence. 
Regarding the meaning of a sentence, Aristotle 
has in the same strain spoken of the unity of 
sense, as is denoted by a sentence in its 
composite entirety.^ This unity is not, however, 
visible only in a sentence, but it is what 
links together the whole framework of a 
piece of composition. Viewed in this light, 
‘ the Iliad is one by the linking together of 
parts.’ ^ To the Indian grammarian a unity 
in this broader sense, binding together all 
sentences in a literary work by a natural but 
close tie of mutual relationship, will sound 
like the extreme theory {grantha-sphota) of the 
sphotavadins, according to which a whole treatise 

1 ‘A sentence or phrase may form a unity in two 
ways, — either as signifying one thing, or as consisting of 
several parts linked together.’ — Poetics, XX, p. 77. 

a Op. cit., p. 77. 
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may be looked upon as an indivisible unit 
{sphota). 

In view of the facts placed before us 
it can be maintained without any fear of 
contradiction that Indian teachers were far in 
advance of the Greek thinkers, particularly 
in respect of linguistic and grammatical specu- 
lations. So far as the constitution and 
signification of a sentence is concerned, 
Aristotle does neither speak anything about 
expectancy and consistency, nor does he seem 
to have any idea of the evolution of additional 
sense from a sentence — a thesis so ingeniously 
worked out by the Indian grammarian. 



CHAPTER VI 


Parts of Speech 

Speech originally undivided — Indra as the first analyser or gram- 
marian — artificial method of grammar — grammar as an art — 
grammatical analysis as a criterion for distinguishing Sanskrit 
from apabhramsas — Yaska’s classification of speech — different 
views on the number of parts of speech — omission of pronoun and 
adverb from the list of Yaska — grammatical dictum regarding the 
particular gender and kdraka of ndveths'^samhodhanapadas 
treated as adverbs — moaning of noun, verb, preposition and 
particle. 

Reference has already been made to the 
passage of the Taittinya Sarrihita where speech 
is said to have been originally undivided into 
parts. The same passage continues to say that 
it was Indra who, in response to an appeal 
made by the gods, attempted for the first time 
to break up speech into its component elements. 
Thenceforward it is known as vyakrta vak or 
analysed speech.* The importance of analysis 
on a grammatical line was thus felt at an early 
period of the history of linguistic development. 
Such a method of analysis, whether emanating 
from a divinity or a mortal being, marks the 
real beginning of grammar. The credit of being 

Tait. Saqi., VII., 4.7. 
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the first analyser or grammarian goes, however, 
to Indra. However incredible it may sound, 
the statement of the Sanihita^ even if we set 
aside the explanation offered by Vidyara^ya, 
has been strengthened by the evidence of the 
Mahabhasya where a tradition is recorded to 
the effect that Indra made a thorough study 
of words under the tutorship of Brhaspati — the 
divine teacher.’ The order in which the study 
of grammar was transmitted from Brahman to 
the Brahmins is stated in the Bk-tanti'a- 
vyakarana the authorship of which is popularly 
attributed to Sakatayana.^ Further, the name 
of Indra is also traceable in the list of eight 
grammarians mentioned by Vopadeva.’ Un- 
fortunately we have no access to the system of 
grammar founded by Indra as such. We do 
not know whether it would be a truism or a 
positive mistake to ascribe the authorship of the 
so-called Aindra Vyakarana (which is held by 
some to be the work of Indragomin) to a divine 
personage like Indra. According to Dr. Burnell, 

— Mahiibhasya, Vol. I, p. 5. 

’ sreJi i f 

vif wwsnu, wwwi sdkKf:, 

Rk.-tantra-Vyakarana. 

5J«PsurTf^rm^i: I|— Kavikalpadruma. 
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Aindra was the oldest type of Sanskrit grammar 
which is supposed to have supplied the foun- 
dations on which stand the PrdtUakhyas in 
general and the Kdtantra system of grammar 
in particular.* 

Again, if we can persuade ourselves to 
believe that philosophy was in heaven and 
Socrates brought it down to the earth for the 
diffusion of ‘ divine knowledge ’ among mortals, 
there is no wonder that the conception of 
an analytical grammar might have first 
originated from a divine being. Because another 
tradition, popularly current among the followers 
of the Paijinlya school, goes to show that Panini 
received the first fourteen sutras (the so-called 
pratyahara-sUtras) from the Lord Siva and that 
they are still known as ‘Mahesvara sutras.' 
Nandikesvara, in his Kasikd,^ has narrated how 
on the pretext of beating his drum the Lord 
(Siva) revealed to his favourite disciples the 
fundamental forraulaj out of which Panini is said 
to have got the nucleus of his famous Astddhydyl. 


* Essay on the Aindra School of Grammarians. 
Eeferences to Aindra grammar are made by Durga and 
Upamanyu (commentator on the Kdiikd by Nandikesvara). 
They are (Durga) and 

(Upamanyu). 

K&4ika, 1. 
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The author of the Paniniya-siksa has also referred 
to the same account in course of offering his 
salutation to Panini.’ There is another tradition 
which also makes Mahesa (Siva) the author 
of an ocean-like grammar out of which Vyasa 
is said to have gathered many words and in 
comparison with that huge system of grammar 
the Astadhyayl of Papini was even considered 
insignificantly small. ^ 

Particularly in language, the stage of 
synthesis seems to have been prior to that of 
analysis. The grammarians have had to face a 
unique difficulty while they engaged them- 
selves in the task of analysing speech. Lan- 
guage with all its diverse forms appears to be 
such a complex phenomenon that the first and 
foremost duty of a grammarian had always 
been to divide it into a number of constituent 
parts, his aim in doing so being obviously to 
facilitate the study of language. 

But the grammatical mode of analysis is 
not absolutely free from imperfection and the 
grammarians could hardly save themselves from 

aipsTsf fltw Tiw ii— 

Paniniya-siksa. 

“ i 

mPi vrf’ufspTl’qt II— 

Gopal Ghakravarti’s commentary on Capdi. 
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the cudgel of attack. In accordance with the 
strict interpretation of the doctrine, of sphottti 
as we had occasion to observe, the analytical 
method, though adopted by the grammarian 
as the central pivot, is liable to be rejected for 
being purely artificial. But we cannot afford 
to minimise the importance of this time- 
honoured grammatical procedure for what the 
sphotavadins might have said against it. The 
theory of sphota, we should frankly admit, - does 
not appeal so much to one’s reason, for it stands 
unique in its interpretation of iabda by subor- 
dinating one’s experience to the invisible and, 
to a certain extent. Incomprehensible working 
of the internal region of the body.^ There is 
no denying the fact that the Indian miya- 
karanas, like all other grammarians of the 
ancient world, had had no other alternative open 
to them than to take up this principle of dissolv- 
ing sentences and words into their constituent 
elements, as the only scientific way of getting 
into the meaning of words, individually and 
severally, , , 

Grammar is an art — an useful art in the 
Aristotelian sense of the term. Like painting 
and poetry, it is also an imitation or reproduc- 
tion of nature. The principles on which the 

^ See the author’s Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar, 
Chapter IV. 
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science of grammar is based have their corres- 
pondence with nature and popular usage 
as well. The way in which dadhi + atra is 
transformed into dadhyatra in course of eupho- 
nic combination is the true copy of a tendency 
that is nothing but natural. The generalisa- 
tions {paribhma) of grammar throw further 
light on this point. The grammatical maxims, 
such as parjanyavallakmnapi'avrttih (the rules 
of grammar are like the downpour from clouds), 
ekadesavikrtamarMnyanat (a thing does not 
become something else on account of its 
deformity in one particular part, e.g., a dog 
with its tail cut off does not change its identity), 
and prakrtivadanukaramm hhavati (an imitation 
corresponds with the original), have their origin 
in nature or are framed in exact imitation of 
what we actually find in nature. Actually in 
de Mundo ‘ an illustration has been taken from 
grammar to show the mode in which art 
works out harmonious results hy imitating 
the diversity of nature.’ * By adopting the 
logical method of anmya (agreement) and 
vyatireka (difference) the Indian grammarians 
have also found out wonderful harmony in 
the stupendous diversity of verbal forms.'-* 
It is the scientific methodology of grammar 

* Aristotle’s Poetics, S. H. Butcher, p. 117. 

“ — Varttika 9 under Pan., 1.2.45. 
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to formulate such rules as would apply to 
a vast majority of words. The standpoint 
from which Bhartrhari and others of his way 
of thinking have declared grammar as an art 
or an artificial mode of analysis is different. 
To them grammar is an imaginary method of 
reproducing truth — an artificial way of repres- 
enting what is real by its very nature.’ Just 
as a man outlines the picture of an elephant on 
a piece of canvas, so the grammarian splits up 
words into parts for the understanding of the 
unintelligent people.'’ 

This kind of analysis does not only stand 
on a scientific basis but has served one 
great purpose from the orthodox point of 
view. The grammatical way of dividing a 
word into parts, namely, prakf'ti and pratyaya, 
has been a criterion with Indian grammarians 
for the purpose of distinguishing correct 
words of pure Sanskrit origin from corrupt 
words or apabhramsas. To draw a line of 
distinction between these two classes of 
words current in ancient societies was the first 
and foremost business of Vyaharana or, more 

1 ?rcl — 

Punyaraja under Vakyapadiya, 2.57. 

“ — Sabdakaustubha. 

Vaiyakaranabhu^ana, 69. 
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properly, of Sabdanusasana. Words that 
conform to the principle of analysis enunciated 
by the Sanskrit grammarian are called sadhu- 
^ahda as opposed to apasabda. It is thus stated 
in the Mahdbhasya : while the use of correct 
words like gauh, etc., is attended with religious 
felicity, the use of corrupt forms such as gCivi, 
goni, etc., on the other hand, is considered 
to be a religious demerit, specially on the part 
of a Brahmin. The thing is that the study 
of grammar was intimately associated with the 
religious life of ancient India and grammar was 
consequently affiliated to the sacred literature 
of Smrti and Agama. 

We first meet with a scientific division of 
speech in Yaska’s Nirukta which forms the 
magnum, opus of the Nirukta literature. There 
are, according to Yaska, four parts of speech 
(padajatdni), namely, noun {ndman), verb 
{dkhydta), preposition {upasarga) and particle 
{nipdta)} This classification, both exhaustive 
and comprehensive at the same time, seems to 
have been the result of a thorough-going study 
of the structure of the Vedic language, carried 
on by the etymologist. It is, however, difficult 
to say if Yaska was the first to make such a 
classification, because in the Brdhmatias we 
already come across the following grammatical 


‘ iwift Nirukta, I. 1. 
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terms, namely, dhatu, akhyata, ndman, prati- 
padika, vibhakii (case-ending) and so on.‘ What 
is, then, more than problematic and nearer the 
truth is that Yaska found such well-marked 
divisions already in existence, either amongst the 
grammarians or etymologists who are supposed 
to have preceded him. He has first put naman 
and akhyata under one group and next made 
a separate compound comprising upasarga and 
nipata, the priority of order being obviously due 
to the relative importance of the noun and the 
verb from both grammatical and etymological 
points of view.^ The superiority of the noun 
and the verb lies in the fact that they constitute 
significant elements of speech by themselves, 
that is to say, they possess innate signification 
which they do not lose even when they are 
used independently.® But prepositions and 
particles seem to have no meaning when they 
are detached from nouns and verbs.^ 

Both in the Greek and Indian speculations 
on language, we find some controversy con- 
cerning the exact number of parts of speech, 

Gopatha-Brahmana (first section), E. L. Mitra’s ed., p. 12. 

Durga under Nirukta, I. 1. 

loc. cit. 
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There is no consensus of opinion as to whether 
they are four, three, two or simply one in 
number. The force of the expression catvari 
padajatani, says Durga, is that the parts 
of speech are strictly four in number. To make 
it more clear, the word catvari precludes the 
possibility of either increasing or reducing the 
number of parts of speech which are almost 
fixed as four. Though he could not adduce 
any plausible arguments for adhering to such 
a fourfold classification, Durga has distinctly 
done one great service by referring to the 
various theories on the subject, particularly 
one that reminds us of a long-lost system of 
grammar. We owe it to Durga that the 
Aindra school of grammar recognised only one 
kind of pada {i.e., padas, as significant elements 
of speech, fall under one category).* Padas are, 
again, said to be of two kinds, according as they 
are formed by the two distinct classes of for- 
mative elements or inflexions {vibJiahti)^ namely, 
sup and tin. On the basis supplied by the rule 
Pan. 1. 4. 14, the majority of grammarians 
has divided padas into two classes, namely, s«- 
hanta (words ending in s^^J9-termination) and 
tinanta (words ending in #iw-termination), or, 
in other words, nouns and verbs. There 
are others who have raised the number to 
five and six by adding respectively gati and 

‘ ^ — loc. cit. 
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karmapravacanlya to the list already enunciated 

by Yaska. 

Haying shown the artificial character of 
the grammatical analysis as well as the useful 
purpose that is served by the principle of 
apoddhd,ra in breaking up a sentence into 
parts, Bhartrhari opens the third section of 
his F&kyapadlya with a classification of 
Some grammarians, he points out, speak of 
only two parts of speech, namely, noun and 
verb ; some have recognised two more elements 
of speech, viz., preposition and particle ; others, 
again, have made a fivefold division of padas 
by adding karmapravacanlya to the aforesaid 
list. Thus, we see that Bhartrhari and Durga 
have practically followed the same principle 
of classification. 

But when we carefully dissect a sentence 
from the grammatical point of view, it comes 
to our notice that a sentence contains mainly 
two parts, namely, the noun or kdraka (case) and 
the verb or kriya (action), the rest being con- 
nected with either of them as mere adjuncts or 
Subordinate parts.^ Helaraja has drawn our 

’ ftin 'rs fin} i 

u«ffivaraif?vtT II— Vakyapadiya, 8.1. 

* fararsn ^ yfiianni vfit 

B^elaraja uuder Vakyapadiya, 3.1, 
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attention to the fact that these five parts of 
speech are, on a closer examination, reducible 
to two, i.e., noun and verb, since particles that 
indicate only the special signification of nouns 
might be included within the same category 
(noun), and prepositions and karmapravacanhjas, 
as they usually qualify the action denoted by a 
verbal root, are fundamentally the same as 
verbs.^ Quite in keeping with the statement 
of the Mahabhasya,* he goes on to say that the 
indeclinables like hiruk and prthak^ which 
denote actions, may be treated as a particular 
kind of verbs.® He has further justified the 
inclusion of this class of words within the 
wider scope of verbs by holding that akhyata 
does not only mean tinanta or word ending in 
tin, but comprehends all those words in which 
the implication of action seems to be dominant.'* 

Compared with those of Aristotle and other 
Greek thinkers, Yaska’s classification of speech 
is in no way less comprehensive and does not 
lack scientific precision. The omission of sarva- 
nd,man (pronoun) in the list does not constitute 

loc. oit. 

® — Mahabhasya, Vol. I, p. 95. 

* t g f^mt*ni«tmp5iTtswwhc.— 

Helaraja under Vabya. 3.1. 

* g fb ?iwiiaTn — loc. cH. 
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any serious defect, for mrvanaman, as the very 
term implies, is a special class of naman or 
noun. Though it does not actually occur in 
the Nirukta distinctly as a technical term of 
grammar, the word {sarvanaman) has been 
derived by Yaska in a way that compares 
favourably with grammatical interpretation,^ 
His derivation, if it has any grammatical 
significance at all, is intended to imply that 
pronouns belong to a class of words that can 
be used instead of all denominations of nouns. 
Moreover, he has mentioned one typical 
pronoun {adas) which is generally used for the 
sake of denoting a mass of things.^ 

Bhartfhari had evidently in view Yaska’s 
observation while he explained dramja (matter) 
as an entity for which a pronoun might be used 
as a distinctive mark {upalaksam).^ Pronouns 
have generally an adjectival force, and a thing 
is ordinarily characterised by such pronominal 
attributes as ‘ this ’ and ‘ that ’ {idam and tat). 
Helaraja, the commentator, has attempted to 
offer here a philosophical interpretation. He 

* ’lunfH SIS, vtsr and iraift 

I — Nirukta. Durga. 

* ^ tf?r nswigvlii:— op. dt. 

* i 

ftsrfwa; ii 

Vakyapadiya, 8.8. 
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begins with, the bifurcation of pronouns, accord- 
ing as they denote things in general and things 
in particular! Pronouns like sarva (all) and 
vUva^ when used as adjectives, simply denote 
things as they are in their totality but do not 
bring out any of their qualities like ordinary 
adjectives. On the other hand, pronouns 
like anya, itara, for instance, do not signify 
objects, pure and simple, but those that 
possess particular meaning such as otherness, 
etc.^ The distinction between these two classes 
of pronouns is as follows : while objects in 
their generality, that is, as stripped of their 
inherent properties, are usually denoted by 
sarva, vUva, etc., particular objects with 
their special signification are expressed by 
pronouns like anya, anyatara, itara, etc. Pro- 
nouns have thus obtained an adjectival function 
in their simple way of characterising objects 
(vastupalaksana). In view of this charac- 
terisation which is at best general and indefinite, 
Helaraja has attempted to define dravya 
(object) as what is generally indicated by the 
pair of pronouns in a typical expression like 
‘this is that’ (idam tat)? Similar uses of 

— Helaraja under Vakya., 3.3. 

* — ^oc. cit. 

’ JW#!? foe. cit. 
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pronouns are not rare in Sanskrit. The passage 
of the Upanisad, namely, tat-tvamasi (thou art 
that) with which all Vedantins are familiar, 
furnishes an example in which two pronouns 
{tat and tvam) stand respectively for the 
infinite and the finite. Pronouns of this class 
are frequently used for making generalisations of 
an indefinite nature (cf. sarmm khalvidam 
Brahma). There is, however, some difference 
between the logical connotations of the two 
pronouns, viz.^ idam and tat. While this is 
used with reference to objects which are before 
one’s eyes or perceptible, that means those 
that are more or less imperceptible {paroksa).^ 
These two pronouns, like a couple of con- 
tradictory terms of Logic, are in a sense 
sufficient to denote the entire world of percep- 
tion and inference. HelSraja has carefully 
touched upon the vital point as to why an 
indefinite pronoun like adah {ada iti sattvand- 
mupadeiah) has been selected by Yaska as ’ the 
best way of denoting objects in their general 
aspect. * 

The world presents itself to our knowledge 
as a great museum containing divergent 
objects too numerous to be labelled by different 
names and distinguished by features peculiar 
to each of them. Each object is an integral 

loo. cit. 
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part of nature. There is nothing that is uncon- 
nected or detached in the huge order of the 
universe. Even a leaf or a drop of water is as 
much of nature as the solar system in its infinite 
dimension. An attempt to bring out exhaus- 
tively the exact nature of a thing, particularly 
with reference to the unerring system with 
which it is linked together, is thus surely doomed 
to failure.^ Everything in its association with 
the world presents a phenomenon, so full of 
possibilities and potentialities, that it is indefina- 
ble in terms of language. Objects being thus 
individually and universally indefinable by 
their very nature, pronouns like this and that are 
ordinarily used as the popular way of characteris- 
ing them in a simple and general way.^ 

Only a few words are required to show why 
adverbs were lost sight of by Yaska in his 
classification of parts of speech. While we 
admit that the conception of adverbs is almost 
as old as that of verbs in the history of language, 
it can be maintained with authority that the 
omission of adverbs, like that of pronouns, 
does nothin any way impair the validity or 
logical precision of Yaska’s classification. The 
explanation is this. To the Indian grammarian 


’ — Zoc. ait. 

loo. cit. 
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adjectives, whether qualifying nouns or verbs, 
do not constitute a separate part of speech 
by themselves. As indicating various degrees 
and modes of action, adverbs are mere adjuncts 
to the verb and consequently they hardly 
deserve to be treated as intrinsically distinct 
from verbs, if they are considered from a wider 
point of view. Moreover, so far as Sanskrit 
grammar is concerned, prepositions discharge 
a function which is analogous to that of adverbs.^ 
Commenting on the varttika, ‘ kriyavUesaka 
wpamrgah''^ (prepositions serve to specify the 
action denoted by verbal roots), Patanjali 
rightly observes that the form pacati (cooking) 
in prapacati gives the idea of action which is 
simply specified by the preposition pra.^ Their 
identity in grammatical application is clearly 
established by the above varttika. The ex- 
pression kriyavUesakah, which is a Sanskrit 
equivalent of adverb, is used here by Katyayana 
as an epithet of prepositions. 

According to the popular usage of Sanskrit 
grammar, there is some restriction regarding 
the gender, case (karaka) and number of 


1 Lakshman Sarup ; The Nighantu and the Nirukta, 
p. 66. 

2 Varttika under Pan. 1.3.1. 

® Mahabha^ya. 
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adverbs.* Adverbs, as a rule, are always used in 
the neuter gender, objective case and singular 
number. Like ordinary adjectives which qualify 
nouns, they have samaniadhiharanya (common 
substratum) with the verbs that are qualified 
by them.^ Punyaraja has tried to account for 
their particular gender and case (karaka) with 
direct reference to the grammatical mode of 
interpretation. His line of argument is as 
follows : while adverbs in general are found to 
qualify action which is other than substance 
(asattvabhuta) , they cannot properly have any 
gender in the strict consideration of sex,® But 
we find that a particular gender (neuter) 
has been assigned to them by the popular 
usage of grammar. They have particularly 
that gender which is usually available in the 
sense of samanya (generality) by the force of 
the grammatical dictum samanye 7iapum8akam, 
that is to say, whenever a word is such as it 
cannot legitimately claim to have any definite 
gender, the neuter gender is one that is generally 
obtained' in such cases by the grammarian . As 
regards the case (kdraka), Punyaraja states 


Pupyaraja under Vakyapadiya, 2.5. 
* ftrarara i — loo. dt. 

1 — too. oit. 
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that adverbs are treated as karma-kardka 
(objective case) in relation to the hriya (action) 
that is in the way of fruition or capable of being 
accomplished by the effort {nirvarttyd)} In 
the sentence Hghram gacchati (he is moving 
quickly), for instance, the quickness of motion 
is, logically speaking, kriyasadhya, i.e., accom- 
plished by physical effort. In consequence of 
this fact there is no grammatical bar to take 
adverbs as regular instances of karma-karaka. 

There is some difficulty in determining the 
particular part of speech to which sambodhana- 
padas (words used in personal address) gramma- 
tically belong. Of course they are treated as 
nouns with a fixed case-termination {vibhaktif 
and generally used for the purpose of drawing 
the attention of a person or thing.® But their 
relation in a sentence seems to be somewhat 
peculiar. We call it peculiar because sambodhana- 
padas are neither treated in Sanskrit grammar 
as grammatical cases (vocative cases), nor 
are their meanings regarded as prdtipadikartha 
(the meaning denoted by the crude form of 
a word). The varttika* to which we have 
already referred in connection with the definition 


* tafijFrP? I— foe. cit. 

* I — Pap., 2.3.47. 

* I — Var, 9, under Pap., 2.1.1. 
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of sentence does not strictly apply to an 
expression as vrajdni Devadatta (Devadatta, I 
should go), since sambodhana-padas do not come 
under the category of either indeclinable {avyaya) 
or case (kdraka) with qualifying adjuncts. 
While the definition of sentence, as referred 
to above, stands thus open to the logical fallacy 
of avydpti {i.e., too narrow to comprehend all 
possible varieties of sentences), Bhartrhari has 
maintained the validity of the dictum by 
declaring in clear terms that samhodhana-padas 
are virtually adverbs qualifying the action,* 
There is, therefore, nothing that is inconsistent 
in the definition formulated by the author of 
the vdrttika. It should be particularly noticed 
here that adverbs, like ordinary adjectives, are 
not only found to have co-existence {sdmmddhi- 
karanya) with the verbs that are qualified by 
them but there are instances in which adverbs 
might be used even in the sense of non- 
co-existence {vaiyadhikaranya), that is to say, 
when adverbs and verbs are not grammatically 
in agreement with one another.'* Bhartrhari 
asserts that sambodham-padas, adverbially used 

33nfir fimintssr ctsir ’ofii II— Vakyapadiya, 2.5. 

Punyaraja under Vakya., 2.5. 

* ?i«ll f I— loc. cit. 
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as they are, form grammatical examples of this 
description. It is quite evident that in vrajmi 
Devadatta one does not find co-existence 
between the vocative word (Devadatta) and the 
verb {vrajaiii)} The expression simply means the 
movement of a man after addressing Devadatta, 
and this movement in particular is necessarily 
qualitied by the act of calling Devadatta.^ 
This interpretation, we should remember, is 
based on the more comprehensive definition 
of the sentence as incorporated by Patanjali 
under the varttika in question.® 

With reference to this particular statement 
of the Vakyapadlya, the author of the Vaiya- 
karanabhusaria has explained sambodhana as a 
kind of words having relation to action (kriya)* 
Though he has referred to sambodhana and kriyd 
in terms of subject {anmadya) and predicate 
(vidheya), he has tried to make it clear that 
vibhakti (case-ending) added to sambodhana-padas 


—loc. oit. 

* t??lT sii Prw*? 
I— ^oc. cif. 

Mahabhasya under Varttika, 9. 

* fasJfrauwa; i — Under Vaiyakara^abhu^apa, 
kar., 16. 
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enters into relation with, or is in agreement 
with, kriya} 

The Naiyayikas also have construed sambo- 
dham as adjective, though not one (adverb) 
that qualifies the action denoted by a root. 
Gadadhara does not justify the recognition of 
sambodhana as a kind of noun.'^ He has explicitly 
stated in his discourse on sambodhana that 
sambodhana appears to qualify the noun or 
pronoun that is used in an instance of addressing 
as the nominative case in relation to the verb. 
The example he had in contemplation is as 
Demdatta tmm gaccha (Devadatta, you go) 
in which Devadatta is construed as an adjunct 
to the personal pronoun (tvam).^ 

The Vedic passage cafvari vak parimifd 
paddni * (speech admits of four kinds of padas) 
has been variously explained by Indian teachers 
from their respective standpoints. But among 
these, as recorded in the Nirukta-parUisiM no 

1 ^ ftrar- 

\—loc. dt. 
i — Vyutpattivada. 

* Bgveda, 1.164.45. 

*inrpgn^ Ivr^rKwr; i 

Ir^r. l— Nirukta-pari^iatia, 13.9. 
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interpretation is more acceptable to the gramma- 
rian than what Yaska has dealt with. After the 
scientific way in which Yaska has divided the 
parts of speech, we feel no hesitation in 
saying that his classification is marked by both 
comprehensiveness and precision. His fourfold 
division is linguistically more comprehensive 
and grammatically more accurate than that of 
Aristotle and other Greek thinkers. We must 
say that Aristotle’s division of Language or 
Diction refers more to the art of poetry than to 
the actual grammatical method. 

Now we turn to the meaning of these parts 
of speech. We have already stated in these 
pages that naman and akhyata are decidedly 
the most important elements in the fourfold 
division of speech.* While all grammarians 
have acknowledged the noun and the verb as 
the significant parts of speech, we shall come 
to see later on that it is more or less a doubtful 
problem of grammar whether prepositions 
and particles have got innate signification of 
their own.^ Yaska in his remarkable passage 
defines the verb as a word which denotes action 
(bhava) and the noun as what involves the idea 

* JlT'IWT?! I— 

Durga under Nirukta, 1.1. 

* I 

i— Durga, 
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of substance {sattva)} The word hhava, we 
should remember, is in its ordinary sense syno- 
nymous with karman, kriya and dhatvartha? 

Philosophically speaking, hhava represents 
a stage of manifestation from the unmanifest 
(avyakta), or it is the summum genus {mahasatta) 
that permeates the entire world of existence. 
This bhdva, though essentially one and indivisible, 
is found to reveal itself in six different aspects, 
namely, production, existence, transformation, 
growth, decay and destruction.'* We should 
not, however, fail to bear in mind that there 
lies an unchangeable reality behind these 
various stages of modification (vikara). He 
who was declared by the sages of old as ‘one 
and without second ’ {ekameva-dvitlyam) and 
considered to be essentially inseparable from 
his infinite activities {sahti) appears differen- 
tiated {hhinna) to our naked eyes, because we 
are unable by our very nature to unveil the 
screen of ignorance so as to get a glimpse 
of the reality lying behind the vast panorama 
of nature.*' The upholder of the absolute 

* I — Nirukta, l.l. 

* hr: ^ fen >^134 |— Durga. 

1 — Niruktaj 1.2. 

. stfaw: ^4^ ll — Vakyapadlya, 1.2. 
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non-dualism will say that the activity and the 
active principle are one and the same {iakti-6akti- 
matorahhedah),^ there being only a difference 
without any distinction. Bhartrhari not only 
explains this diversity in unity as due to 
kalasakti (efficiency of time) which is irresistible 
and eternal in its continuity, but speaks of 
this sixfold modification as resulting from the 
eternal power of the infinite.^ This infinite 
power which is not at all conditioned either by 
time or space is what we normally express 
in terms of priority and posteriority or as 
ahhut and bhavisyati} This kalasakti or eternal 
power of time, as we may describe it, is 
identical with the supreme godhead ^ or the 
absolute of the philosopher.® The supreme 
cause or bhava to which all these modifications 

Puiiyaraja under Vakya., 1.2. 

^r!S(r?aT; wt Jtw i 

firarm; || — Vakyapadiya, 1.3. 

apifKdt 1— Punyaraja under Vakya,, 1. 3. 

* ST 'a« sniv I 

dt 3|si^; u — Bhagavata, X. 9.13, 

* ^ ^ ^rranfai’UT 

^ II — Vakyapadiya, 1,4. 
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are ultimately reducible is the all-powerful 
Being functioning as the factor of creation.' 

In a wider sense bhava is not distinguish- 
able from sat or satta (transcendental existence) 
which forms one of the trinity of attributes 
generally assigned to Brahman.'' Bhava and sat 
are so intimately correlated with each other that 
we cannot conceive of any bhava (thing) that 
may come out of asat (non-existent).® This 
statement has its exact parallel in the dictum ex 
nihilo nihil jit (nothing comes out of nothing). 

The six different modiftcations, as enu- 
merated by Varsyayani, are not unconnected 
with one another, but they seem to be linked 
together in a chain by close relation. Jani 
or janman (production), for instance, com- 
prehends in itself the idea of existence, ‘ 
because it is well known to all that what is 
non-existent is not likely to come into being.® 
The well marked order according to which all 
these modifications have been scientifically 
arranged with direct reference to both time 

— Durga. 

* ' »?im’ — 

Quoted by Durga under Nirukta, I. 9. 

’ wpil — Gita. 

Durga under Nirukta, I. 2. 

" SI — loc. cit. 
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and space * represents, so to speak, the succes- 
sive stages through which every thing is liable 
to pass from its very origination {atmalahha) to 
its final destruction. 

In course of dealing with the grammatical 
interpretation of Ja-iya (action) Patanjali has 
also referred to the remarkable dictum of 
Varsyayani.^ He has, however, made an im- 
portant observation here. One finds it really 
difficult to explain sthiti (cessation of motion) 
as a mode of bhava, not because it remains* 
outside the scope of the sixfold modification 
stated by the revered teacher of antiquity, but 
because stha (to stay) is a root which does not 
grammatically mean action {bhava) but denotes 
absolute cessation of action (gatinivrtti).^ If we 
accept bhavavacano dhatuh as the cdrrect defini- 
tion of a verbal root, that is to say, that a root 
indicates bhava or action, tisthati will have no 
claim to be regarded as a bhdvavikara in the strict 
sense of the term (like asti and Jayate), since 
it implies cessation of action and is not explicit- 
ly included in the list of modifications enumerat- 
ed by Varsyayapi,* While each modification is 
indicative of a particular action, tisthati seems 


* — ioc. ctf. 

* Mahabhasya under VSrttika II (Pap. l.?.l). 

* bW fwcf ^ irritfb— Joe. dt. 

^ loc. cit, 
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to be an anomaly by denoting, as it does, dis- 
continuity of action (kri^dmvftti). Patanjali 
holds that in the case of tisthati we find how an 
action tends to indicate the cessation of another 
action.* He also goes to remark, further, that 
the divisions of time such as present, past and 
future are effected by krii/d and that the 
same purpose is served by verbs like asti, 
jdyate^ etc.^ 

While defining dkhydta and ndman, Pataiijali 
* seems to have reproduced in essence, though 
not verbatim, Yaska’s remarkable dictum only 
with this difference that he has used kriyd 
instead of hJidva, and dravya in the place of 
sattva. To use his own language,® Ttriyd- 
pradhdnamdkhydtam, i.e., dkhydta belongs to 
a class of words in which the implication of 
action is dominant, and dravyapradhdnam 
ndma, i.e., ndman has substance as its main 
denotation. In one place he has, however, 
made use of the word bhdva in order to show 
what is precisely signified by a verbal root,* 

Kriyd, according to Patanjali, is not only 
destitute of forms, invisible and comprehended 

’ tfli fmsiui: faoT vrafa— toe. cit, 

toe. cH. 

‘ Mahabhasya under the rule Pap. 5.3.66 m 
* sig;— op. cit. 
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by means of inference, but it is essentially 
one and knows no difference in its real nature.^ 
The apparent duality and plurality in the 
forms pacatah and pacanti are not strictly 
due to the corresponding number of Jcriya 
(cooking), but pertain to that of karaka or 
the agent of action.^ 

So far as the grammatical interpretation 
is concerned, there is, however, no material 
difference between bhava and dravya. Con- 
sidered from the dynamic point of view,’ 
everything has its inherent activity which is 
often explained in terms of utility or capacity 
for doing work {arthakriyakaritva) . As syno- 
nymous with vyapara (action in general), 
kriyd represents the most vital part of all 
things or, in other words, everything may 
be looked upon as an aggregate of the aforesaid 
activity. This activity manifests itself in a two- 
fold aspect, namely, bhava and dravya : one 
as functioning and the other as accomplished 
action. To Bhartrhari everything is thus 
made up of the subtle element of sakti (active 
force).* Grammarians have explained the 
circumstances under which bhava (action) gets 

‘ — op. cit. and Hi^: — 

Mahabhasya under the rule Pan. 8.1.67. 

“ %if5T*1araT^^Tftr i W ctPI ? op. cit. 

* Vakyapadiya, 3.2. (Sadhanasamudde^a). 
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itself materialised into dravya} When it is 
predicated {abhihita) by a /cf^-suffix (as in 
pakah) and the completion of action is denoted 
thereby, a bhava necessarily crystallises into 
dravya (being), and is grammatically treated as if 
it were a noun or substance (rather than action) 
having number, gender and case-terminations.'^ 
Dravya and kriya seem to be interdependent or 
convertible with each other. Durga has clearly 
shown how kriyd is indirectly traceable in 
all forms of naman (noun) and how, on the 
other hand, kriya also carries with it an 
idea of substance as well.* What, then, makes 
the difPei’ence between the two ? It is stated 
in clear terms that we have akhyata when 
stress is laid on action and naman when the 
idea of substance comes into more prominence. 
Apart from the intention of the speaker 
(vivaksa), says Durga, there is, therefore, no 
other criterion to mark the difference between 
the two. 

We do not think it worth our while to 
discuss other definitions in this connexion, 

Mahabliasya under Pun, 5.4.19. 

Brhaddevatfi, 1.44. 

fwJItpRiw Durga on Nirukta, I. 1. 
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because they do not materially differ from 
those of Yaska and are couched almost in 
the very same language.* We should carefully 
remember here one thing that what is called 
pratipadika by Panini is not at all distinct 
from naman as such." 

It will not be irrelevant here to consider 
Aristotle’s exposition of noun and verb. In 
his definition of the noun Aristotle seems 
to have given rather undue prominence to the 
idea of time without taking notice of the 
more fundamental notion of action which is 
so intimately associated with the conception 
of verb in general.^ No doubt verbs in their 
various forms are found to connote different 
phases of time (present, past and future), or 
to state the same in other words, kriya and 
kdla are inseparably connected with each other. 
But we can hardly eliminate the idea of 
action from that of the verb without striking 

ii— Brhaddevata, 1.42. 

^ ^ mg:— 

Rk-Prati6akhya, XXII. 5. 

and 

Katantra-Vyakarana. 

Sabdaiaktipraka^ika, 14. 

’ A Verb is a composite significant sound, marking 
time, in which, as in the noun, no part is in itself 
significant. Poetics, XX. 6-11, Butcher’s ed., p. 76. 
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at the very life of it. Aristotle’s definition 
of noun also appears to be defective from 
the Indian grammatical point of view, because 
it is not only negative in form but also virtually 
incomplete to the student of grammar.^ 

Now we turn to the interpretation of upa- 
mrga and nipatn. In the J^k-Prati^dkhya we 
find the definitions of four parts of speech put 
together within the short compass of a single 
verse."^ As regards prepositions, Yfiska had to 
quote the authority of Sakatayana that 
‘prepositions have no signification apart from 
that of nouns and verbs to which they are 
attached,’ i.e., when detached from nouns and 
verbs upasargas are found to have no meaning 
of their own.* In their isolated forms pre- 
positions are as meaningless as letters separated 
from a composite word. Prepositions as well 
as particles are not generally considered to be 
significant by themselves.* This view was, 

' A Noun is a composite significant sound, not 
marking time, of which no part is in itself significant. — 
Op. cit. 

hrqicj; ii 

— 5l^'P*^f‘Gsakhya, XII. 8. 

•’ *T hroi ficfh Nirukta, I. 3. 

— Durga under Nirukta, I. 3. 
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however, contradicted by Gargya who holds, 
on the contrary, that prepositions, even when 
they are disintegrated from nouns and verbs, 
are found to possess various meanings/ Yaska 
probably expresses his own view, consistently 
with that of the grammarian, when he goes 
to maintain that the main function of pre- 
positions is to specialise the meaning of nouns 
and verbs, or, in other words, prepositions 
should be regarded rather as indicative {dyotaha) 
than denotative {vacaka)} This indicative 
character of prepositions has been unanimously 
maintained by all grammarians.'^ The distinc- 
tion between the meaning of verbs and pre- 
positions has been clearly pointed out by Durga. 
While some particular kind of action, says he, 
is indicated by prepositions, action in general is 
denoted by the verb.'* With a view to show that 
prepositions are significant by themselves, Yaska 
has mentioned a list of twenty prepositions, 
such as are generally found in grammar, together 

* — Nirukta, I. 3. 

Nirukta, I. 3. 

* fassitfrow — Mahabhasya under Pan. 1.3.1. 

— Vakyapadiya, 2.190. 

— Punyaraja under ■Vakya.,2.189. 

— Bhattoji under Pan. 8.4.18. 

HKdt ^ — Vaiyakaranabhusana, 42. 

Durga under Nirukta, I. 3. 
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with their particular meanings.* These preposi- 
tions come under the purview of the rule Pan., 
1. 1. 58. From what we have learnt from the 
decision arrived at by Gargya,- it is not altogether 
improbable that most of these prepositions 
were once used as independent words and had 
their particular meanings sanctioned by popular 
usage. 

Upasargas, according to Panini, belong to 
a more comprehensive class, namely, nipata, 
which denotes something other than substance.** 
It is evident from the rule Pan., 1.4.93, that 
Panini used to recognise propositions as signi- 
ficant with the exception of adhi and pari which 
by special sanction of grammar are treated 
rather as karmapravacaniya. Speaking from a 
grammatical point of view, words like pra^ 
para, etc., are first nipata (particle) and get the 
designation of upasarga only when they are joined 
with the verbal root, or to state it more clearly, 
it is particularly the conjunction with the 
verb that confers upon a number of niptatas this 
special designation of npamrga^ The dictum 
that, ‘ prepositions indicate the special meaning 
of nouns and verbs ’ is not grammatically a 

^ Nirukta, I. 8. 

“ — Durga. 

Mahabhasya under Pun. 1.4.59. 

. * — Pan. 1.4.59. 
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correct statement,^ because upasargas, as 
a rule, are never joined with nouns but with 
verbs. It is only indirectly, says Durga, that 
a preposition, functioning as a part of the verb, 
comes to be associated with nouns. ^ 

Grammarians have subscribed to the view 
that a verbal root admits of several meanings.® 
They are not, therefore, prepared to assign any 
particular meanings to prepositions as such. 
This view has also been supported by a mode 
of inference.^ What we usually explain as the 
special meanings of prepositions (perfection, 
proximity, etc.) are said to be denoted by roots 
in their pure and simple forms. The difference 
of sense, so to speak, between tisthati and 
pratisthate is not held to be due to the presence 
of pra. The root stha is supposed to have both 
the meanings. On the strength of this decision 
Patanjali has clearly stated that tisthati alone, 
without being conjoined with the necessary 
upasarga {pra), is capable of denoting both 
motion as well as stoppage of motion.® 

Durga under Nirukta, I. 3. 

* — loc. dt. 

* '«rfv mcWl — Mahabhasya under Pan. 1.3.1. 

Punyaroja under Vakya., 2.191. 

' 

Mahabhasya under Pan. 1. 3. 1, 
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Following in the wake of his predecessors 
Bhartrhari has not only maintained the 
indicativeness {dyotakatva) of prepositions but 
has shown how certain prepositions, as pra in 
prati^thate, may be viewed as directly 
expressive of sense {vanaka), and others as 
auxiliary {sahakarl) enlarging the denotative 
power of the roots.* Punyaraja has made 
mention of a karika which roughly corresponds 
with this threefold characteristic of prepositions.^ 
He has at last come to a conclusion in 
concurrence with Bhartrhari and put a stop to 
all controversy as to whether prepositions are 
independently significant or play the subordinate 
part by bringing out the inherent signification 
of verbal roots.® It is said that in cases of verbs 
joined with prepositions the meaning is derived 
usually from a harmonious combination of dhatu 
and wpasarga and not from any one of them 
severally.* Now the conclusion that forces itself 
upon us is that upasargas co-operate with dhdtns 

II— Vilkyapadiya, 2.190. 

“ i 

II— 

quoted by Punyaraja under Vakya., 2.190, 

* Vakyapadiya, 2. 192. 

* mgjnepiff is grrejti;— 

* Punyaraja under Vakya.) 2.192. 
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SO as to bring out the intended sense, and thus 
serve as accessories to the verbal root. 

In some cases prepositions and roots seem 
to have been blended together so inseparably 
that one finds it difficult to discriminate 
the radical element from the composite form. 
The root samgram is an instance of this type.' 
On the evidence of this and similar other cases 
Bhartrhari has been compelled to admit that a 
dhatu comprehends in itself those upasargas 
with which it has a natural affinity, i.e., the 
designation of dhatu is assigned to the compound 
or united form {upasarga + dhatu). It is only 
for the sake of grammatical operation (such as 
the augment at) that we differentiate a root from 
the preposition which forms an integral part of 
it, but we should bear in mind that the meaning 
is expressed by the whole composite word.® 
Moreover, a verb is related to a karaka together 
with the preposition, as, for instance, anubhuyate 
has got a transitive use in the passive voice, 
although the simple form bhavati is intransitive.”* 

' ft <Er!5m5Ft: ’fffvwlftft: 'fn: i— Vakyapadiya, 2.183. 

— Punyaraja under Vakya., 2. 182. 

■’ wlftt TOS I 

sn# g ii— Vakyapadiya, 2. 182. 

* nr ftrar i— Op. dt., 2. 184. 

w:; ftaift— Pu^iyarltja. 
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TJpasargas have their position fixed, i.e., they 
are prefixed to verbs. The word ‘preposition’ 
seems to be really significant in this respect. 
But no such restriction regarding their position 
was strictly observed in the early period of the 
Vedic language when prepositions are supposed 
to have been used as independent words and 
not as merely subordinate parts of verbs. Apart 
from the question of position, there arises another 
controversial problem in regard to their 
grammatical relation. There is, however, some 
difficulty in ascertaining if a root is first joined 
with a preposition and is then associated with 
Mrakas or vice versa. Under the rule 

Pan. 6. 1. 135, Patanjali has referred to two 
theories (i) a root is first joined with a preposi- 
tion and afterwards gets itself connected with 
a karaka ; {ii) a root is first related to a karaka 
and next to a preposition. This is purely a 
question pertaining to order {krama). The second 
dictum, though preferable to the first,“ is not 
entirely free from defect. Because those who 
support it are likely to be faced with a 
difficulty, as Patanjali points out, in explaining 
the transitive use of the root as as in the 

Mahabhasya. 

— loc. cit. 
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expression upasyate guruh (the teacher is 
worshipped).^ The first one has, therefore, been 
more acceptable than the other from the 
grammatical point of view.^ 

Yaska derives nipata as a word that 
exhibits several meanings.® He then goes to 
divide particles into three classes : ^ the four 
particles, namely, iva, na, cit and nu, are 
generally used to imply ‘comparison ; ’ va, ca, 
etc., indicate ‘collection of meanings;’ and 
kam, im, it and u, though meaningless by 
themselves, are used for the sake of complet- 
ing the part of a numbered verse. What is 
linguistically interesting here is that Yaska 
has taken notice of both the popular {bhasa) and 
the Vedic language {anvadhydya or chandas) in 
course of illustrating the use of particles 
falling under the above groups. The particle 
na, he observes, is only negative in the 
bhdsci, whereas it is both negative and com- 
parative in the chandas? 

According to the opinion of Panini, 
nipatas beginning with ca belong to a class 
of words which denote something {samuccaya, 

^ Log, cit, 

^ W 1W5tT I — Vakyapadiya, 2. 184. 

’ — Nirukta, I. 4. 

‘ Zoc. cit. 

* ^ ioc. cit. 
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sadraya, etc.) other than substance.^ TJpaaargas, 
as we have already pointed out, form only a 
subdivision of nipata with this special charac- 
teristic that they are joined with verbs and 
not with nouns.^ Nipatas, again, in a wider 
sense, fall under the scope of avyaya (in- 
declinable) which is regarded as the highest 
genus.® 

Particles generally fall under two distinct 
categories, namely, indicative {dyotaka) and 
denotative (vacaka).* Particles are neither indi- 
cative nor denotative in an absolute sense so far 
as their uses are concerned. There are particles 
which, like prepositions, serve only to indicate 
the meaning of nouns or discharge a subordinate 
function ; and there are others which are really 
denotative, i.e., have the natural power of denot- 
ing the sense.® But this denotative power is not 
80 prominent and innate with particles as to turn 
them into significant words capable of indepen- 
dent use. As a matter of fact, the grammarian 

• Pan. 1. 4. 57. 

• — Pan. 1. 4. 59. 

» Pan. 1. 1. 37. 

— Vakyapadiya, 2. 194. 

■q — Punyaraja., 
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has treated particles as only indicative, but 
has not adequately emphasised their denotative 
aspect. The line of argument whereby 
Bhartrhari has finally rejected their expres 
siveness is as follows : the capacity for in- 
dependent use is a criterion of denotativeness 
{vacaliatva) . Judged by this logical standard, 
particles, like suffixes, seem to have no signi- 
fication inherent in them, since they are not 
capable of being used independently of other 
wordsl One is not allowed, for instance, to 
use sobhanah ca in the sense of a ‘ beautiful 
collection,’ though the particle ca is generally 
explained as meaning samnccaya (collection). 

What gave rise to much dispute be- 
tween the Naiyayikas and the grammarians is 
the question whether particles are denotative 
or indicative. The ground for contention is 
that while the Naiyayikas have drawn a 
specific line of distinction between particles 
and prepositions by including the former within 
the category of sarthaka (significant words), ^ 
and treating the latter only as dyotaka, the 
grammarians did not make such an unwarrant- 
able distinction. To the grammarian both 


1 


S 


n 11 — Vakyapadlya, 2. 196. 


A 1 


^ fvn n — SabdasaktiprakaSika, 6. 
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particles and prepositions are indicative} The 
principle, argues the author of the Faiyakaratpa- 
hhmam, whereby the indicativeness of prepo- 
sitions has been evidently established is 
practically the same as what goes to prove the 
indicative character of particles, there being 
nothing to account for their differential 
treatment.^ 


’ sKft f*t'?rarat?5rerat i 

— Vaiyukaranabhusana, 42. 
* JiEF^ sfn atriiR^ fw?! 

— op, cit. 
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{ 

Division and Denotation of Words 


Analysis of words into stems and suffixes— method of agreement and 
difference— division of words according to denotation— class- 
theory of the Mimaipsakas the view of l^anini — conception of 

padartha is in the old and new schools of Logic Bhartrhari 

on the question of jati and i i/aAfi—necessity of adhyaropa-^ 
dffivya vada and the epistemological explanation- Vaii^esika 
categories and the Vedantic monism— the Buddhist doctrine of 
apoha rhetorical and logical ways of classifying words — 
primary and secondary signification— the etymological classifica- 
tion of words. 


The analysers of speech, as is quite evident, 
did not stop only with the classification of 
speech, but proceeded a step further to analyse 
these parts of 'speech into their ultimate elements, 
viz., stems and formative suffixes. This ' kind 
of analysis, etymologically known as saniskara,' 
is what forms the fundamental principle of 
Sanskrit grammar and accounts for the popular 
designation sarnskrta, as applied to the 
sacred language of the Indo-Aryans. . The 
formation of a word by the harmonious com- 
bination of prakrti and pratyaya is termed 
mstrakrto yogah (grammatical conjunction) by 
Yaska. ^ The science of grammar derives its 


^ Nirukta, 1. 12. 

® Op, cit,, 1,2, 
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importance from the fact of it's enunciating 
such principles as would show the process of 
both combination and disintegration of the 
various parts of words. Patanjali by using the 
expression sahdanusasana instead of the popular 
term vyakarana has infused a deepe r sighiftcahce 
into it. It is sufficiently clear that the first and 
foreniost duty of the Hindu grammarian had 
always been to draw a line of demarcation 
between the refined and vulgar (Sanskrit and 
Apabhrayim) speech by showing that only 
words of purely Sanskrit origin (recognised 
by the are capable of being grammatically 

analysed into the so-called prakrti and pratyaya. 
Corrupt or distorted forms (as we find in 
Fraki'ta) do not, on the contrary, generally 
come under the cognisance of the gramma- 
tical rules of derivation. The two primary 
parts of speech, namely, nouns and verbs, 
are dissolvable into prakrti and pratyaya which 
are said to be permanently related to each 
other.^ In consequence of this innate rela- 
tionship, neither the stem nor the formative 
element is allowed to have independent applica- 
tion ; and though their separate meanings 
have been shown by the grammarian, it is 
necessarily the whole cornposite word — prakrti 
and pratyaya in theijr united form — that is 

Mahubhiisya under Pun. 1. 2. 45, 
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popularly used to express the intended sensed 
By ‘sigiiifieant word’ Patafijali understands a 
combination of both prakrti and pratyaya and 
not any one in its isolation.*^ Jagadlsa explains 
the relation that subsists between prakrti and 
pratyaya as one of inb^dt^pendence, because 
prakrti invariably requires to be conjoined 
with pratyaya l)efore it is said to be significant 
{shf'thaka) and vine i^ersa} 

' It may be asked here : how words are broken 
up into their integral y)arts, namely, stems and 
suffixes, and how their respective meanings are 
determined by the grammarian. Much discussion 
has been carried on about these questions, 
but no solution seems to have been more 
scientific and accurate than what Patanjali has 
offered. It is by the principle of agreement 
and difference, says Patanjali, that the radical 
and formative parts of a word are separated 
together with their respective meanings.^ He 

' — Vfir. 7 under Pan. 1. 2. 45. 

and ' 

Mahabhasya under Pan. 1. 2. 45. 

* iT I c\fi ? at. 

again, r — 

Mahabhasya under Pan. 5. 1. 22. 

* I — Sabdasaktiprakasika, 6. 

* I I— 

Mahabhasya under Pan. 1, 2. 45. 
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has clearly incUcattd the process in which bases 
might be distinguished from suffixes ^ : When 
the base of vrksah is uttered, we have a sound 
that ends in a and to which sa or visarga has 
been added for the sake of denoting oneness 
{ekatoa). Now the meanings denoted by vrksa 
and sa are respectively (i) a thing having 
roots, stem, branches and fruits and (ii) 
oneness. Again, when the word Vfksau is 
uttered, we generally funl by comparing the 
two forms that the piNwious sound {sa in vfksah) 
has disappeared and a new sound, i.e., au has 
made its appearance in the place. What should 
be particularly observed here is that the sound 
vrksa (the crude form) remains unaffected in 
the course of above changes. Similarly, there 
are also absence and appearance of something 
so far as the meaning is concerned. The form 
vrk^au^ for instance, does not give the idea 
of oneness l)ut that of duality, while the same 
id("a of tree is present in both the forms. Gram- 
marians have assigned particular me^anings such 
as oneness, duality, plurality as well as karmatva, 
etc., to that chtss of pratyaijns which is generally 
knowm as vibhakti. What we have particularly 
learnt hy examining, the two forms, viz.y 

* jwji: i 

I "^90^ ^5rra% 

^nXPSTtS^ I — loc. cit. 
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v'tk^ah and vrksau, is that there are practically 
two parts in every word — one pernianent or 
unmodified arid the other that undergoes changes 
both in form arid signification. The chariging 
elements such as m arid au are called pratyaya 
(terminations), while the unmodified parts like 
vrkm, etc., are kriOwn as prakrti (stem). The 
inflexional parts with the exception of bahuc 
and akac are, according to the general rule of 
Sanskrit grammar, always used after bases.' 
The author of the Mahabhfisya has, howeveri 
tentatively stated that pratyayas, as the very 
term implies, are significant by themselves. 
The etymological interpfetation . {aHhani 
pratyayayatlti), we should remember, does not 
hold good in the case of the majority of pratyayas 
and is, therefore, not worthy of acceptance,'* 
But Patanjali has rightly observed that there are 
pratyayas like dvayasac, matrac and titJiac 
which are not only significant but also capable 
of independent uses as well (without being 
added to other bases).® Here the philosopher - 
grammarian has hit upon a vital problem of the 
linguistic science. On the strength of these 
instances, though few in number, one is easily 

' Pfin. 3. 1. 1. and 3. 1. 2. 

* «r nralfei--' 

Mahabhasya under Pan. 3. 1. 1. 

^ ? — loc. cit. 
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inclined to believe that what are now called 

* I 

pratyayas and have their position fixed might 
have been once current as independent words in 
some remote period of the history of language. 

We have repeatedly stated in these pages 
that the grammatical method of analysing words 
into their stems and suffixes has been declared 
as artificial by the uphoUer of sphotamda. 
A word, according to the doctrine of sphota, is 
an ‘ indivisible compact ’ and consequently knows 
no division into parts. Bhartrhari has, however, 
admitted that the so-called division of words 
into prakrti and pratyaya, though inconsistent 
with tlie strict interpretation of npliQiavada, 
is not absolutely unnecessary, because it 
helps the student of grammar to get into the 
meaning of wordi with less difficulty. 

In consideration of objects denoted by 
^ords, the author of the Mahabhasya has 
classified words into four groups, namely, 
words denoting class, quality, action and 
personal names (samJHas).' This classification, 
as Nagesa rightly points out, is based on the 
distinction in regard to things for the signi- 
fication of which words are used (pravrtti- 
mmitta)} It should be carefully remembered 

* 

— Mahilbhusya, 1. 1. 2. 

— Pradipoddyota. 
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here that this fourfold division does not really 
apply to things but to their attributes (upadhi) 
which are broadly divided into four classes 
as shown above. So far as the view of Patanjali 
is concerned, words sii^nify these varieties of 
attributes (^ladupadhaceca mmkefuh). Dandin 
also made a similar classification but with 
a slight difference, adding ‘substance’ in the 
place of personal names {yadi'cchasabda)} This 
was, however, adversely criticised by Jagadlsa 
on account of the fact that the division of 
Dapdin was not extensive enough to comprehend 
such privative terms as ,/ar/c/ (inert), muka 
(dumb), viurkha (stujld) and words like anxja 
(other) and suuya (void).'^ Thi‘ Naiyayikas and 
the rhetoricians have their distinct ways of 
dividing words, to which reference will be made 
later on. 

We are confronted with an equally controver- 
sial point when we proceed to enquire whether 
words are denotative of class (universal) or 
individual. This is a problem over which Indian 
teachers have differed among themselves, 
supporting either of the standpoints.^ A 

1 — Sabdabakfciprakasika under har. 18. 

11 — Vilkyapadiya, 3. 2. 
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dispute relating to this question has been 
recorded in the Mimamsa-sutras (1. 3. 30-35). 
Having set aside all arguments advanced in 
favour of the individualistic theory of words, 
the Mlraamsakas have shown the plausibility 
of the view that all words without exception 
denote class or community.' The word gauli 
(cow), for instance, does not mean only an 
individual cow, but brings with it the idea of a 
community to which it belongs {gotva). While 
they supported the class-theory of words with all 
vigour, the Mimarasakas did not fail to recognise 
the invariable connection that exists between 
the universal and the individual. The relation 
between the two is one of interdependence 
{avinabhava), one being necessarily implied 
by the other in the very nature of things. 
The view held by Vajapyayana in respect of the 
denotation of words is in agreement with that of 
the Mlmamsakas.^ Vyadi was, however, an 
adherent of the opposite view.^ The obvious 
argument in justification of his position is as 
follows : as a positive element directly concerned 

* — Mim. Sutra, 1. 3. 33. 

wfifjbrfjrfiq— Kiivyaprakasa, 2. 

“ Yar. 35 under Pan. 1. 2. 64. 

Heliiraja under Vakya. 3. 2. 

* — Far. 45 under Pan. 1. 2. 64. 
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with action, the individual should be considered 
as the proper denotation of all words It is the 
pot {ghata), so to say, which serves the purpose 
of fetching water, but the genus {ghatatva) has 
nothing to do with the action in question. This 
point of view is also untenable on the face of it. 
The individualistic theory, though more adapt- 
able to our experience, is exposed to the fallacies 
of endlessness and vagueness '^ What it means 
is this : if the individual were the denotation of 
words, one would have found it really difficult 
to determine the actual thing whereto saiiheta 
(convention) should properly be applied, because 
there are too many individuals to be simul- 
taneously denoted by the utterance of a single 
word. All cow-individuals are, for instance, no- 
where found in a body so that one might denote 
all of them at a time by the word gauh. More- 
over, the denotation of the word gauh, is not so 
comprehensive in its application as to include 
all those individuals to which no such sanheta 
was actually restricted. Thus, if we accept this 
standpoint without any qualification, the exact 
denotation of a word will ever remain both 
vague and uncertain. 

Helaraja under Vakya, 3. 2. 

^ — Kavyaprakasa, 2. 
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The view of Panini, as explained by 
Patafijali, is that both the class and the 
individual are meant by wordsl Patanjali has 
mentioned two aphorisms from the Astadhyayl 
in order to show how the celebrated grammarian 
succeeded in combining the two conflicting 
theories as expounded by Vyadi and Vaja- 
pyayana, by taking both jaH and vyakti as the 
proper denotation of words. 

Now we turn to the Naiyayikas who have 
rather given a more comprehensive definition 
of padartha? Before arriving at a definite 
conclusion in the midst of discordant views, 
Gotama seems to have carefully scrutinised 
both the class and the individual theories, 
pointing out the untenable features associated 
with each one of them. His arguments may 
be summed up in the following words : 
the class-theory, as formulated by the 
Mimarasakas, does not form in itself a 
sufficient explanation. A class, pure and simple, 
i.e., dissociated from individuals, is far from 
being the denotation of a word, since the very 
conception of a class invariably comprehends 
both the individual as well as the particular 

o 

WJm Rfintlfir — Mahubhasya, 1. 1. 1. 

and — Helaraja under Vakya., 3.2* 

* — Nyaya-sutra, 2. 2. 65. 
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physical arrangement (akrfi) whereby those 
individuals are distinguished from others.* 
The individual-theory is, as we have already 
observed, vitiated by stupendous anomaly 
{anavasthdnat)^ because an individual without 
its correlation to the particular class is nowhere 
denoted by a word.** It is not an unqualified 
individual that is ever denoted by a word, or, 
in other words, what is denoted by a sabda is 
an individual having relation with the genus 
to which it belongs. As each of these two 
views has proved to be insufficient and un- 
satisfactory on a closer examination of facts, 
Gotama has finally stated that padartha (deno- 
tation of word) comprehends three elements, 
namely, individual as well as form and class 
which are connected with one another by inter- 
dependence (avindbhdva). No one of these is 
singly denoted by a word. It is the combination 
of these three elements that goes to constitute 
padartha in its intrinsic aspect. When we 
consider the meaning of a word, what we 
generally understand is an individual pertaining 
to a particular class and possessing certain 
physical features peculiar to itself."* 


* Op. cit,, 2. 2. 64. 

* Op. cit., 2. 2. 60. 

Vatsyayana-bhasya under Nyaya-sutra, 2. 2. 60. 

* Nyaya-sutra, 2. 2. 58. 
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The exponents of the new school of Logic 
have practically maintained the same position. 
It is, they hold, neither the class nor the 
individual alone that is denoted by a word, 
but what is really signified is the individual 
conditioned or qualified by the genus.* As the 
class-theory tends to make the cognition of 
an individual almost impossible,- they find it 
more reasonable to restrict the so-called sanketa 
to the ‘ individual characterised by the genus.’ 
The difference between the two schools is not, 
however, very great. The addition of akrti in 
the conception of padartlia is, to speak the 
truth, quite immaterial in view of the in- 
separable relation that exists between an 
individual and its particular form. All in- 
dividuals belonging to a class are marked by a 
distinct arrangement of their physical structure. 
A class, according to Patanjali, is determined 
by akrti, that is, by the particular form of the 
individuals that go to constitute it.'* 

We can ill afford to close this dis- 
cussion without referring to the Vakya- 
padlya. Bhartrhari has given an elaborate 
discourse in two sections (jatisamuddesa and 

Muktilvall. 

* sirfimr^ i— 

Sabdasaktiprakasika, 19. 

* — Mahabhasya under Pan. 4.1.63. 
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vyahtisamuddeka) that are particularly devoted 
to the various issues involved in the question 
of ]ati and vyahti. He has not only hrouqht 
together different views on the subject and 
presented them in a logical way, but has finally 
arrived at a position which seems to be more 
philosophical than grammatical. The class-theory 
comes first for consideration. But the difficulty 
with which one is confronted in following 
this theory in its rigid form is that jati is 
nowhere directly related to the action [kriya), 
as denoted hy the main constituent of a 
sentence (verb). Kriyd is, as in gdmanaya, 
connected with karaka (case) and not with the 
class (gotva). It is needless to say that the 
class is distinct from what is grammatically 
known as karaka. The advocates of the class- 
theory seem to have been divided in their 
ways of meeting these arguments : the one 
holding class (jati) as upalaksana, viz., a 
characteristic mark of the power of denotation 
{saktyupalak^ana), the other maintaining that 
jati itself is denoted by the force of implica- 
tion.^ The former lays stress on association 
{sahacarya) and the latter on implication 
{tatparya) Association here means that a 

* snfif: Vfikyapadiya, 3. 3. 

» snf?roi?rg^- 

I I— 'Helaruja. 
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class comprises a good many individuals which 
are naturally associated with the very idea of 
that class. It is to be noted here that the 
Indian philosophers have in this connexion re- 
cognised more than one kind of jati such 
as sva-jati, sahdatva-jati, artha-jati, etc, Bhar- 
trhari proceeds to say that every word, as a rule, 
first denotes a jdli which is not only uncommon 
(nsadhdrana) but intimately connected with it, 
and then indicates the community of objects 
(artha-jdti) by means of transference {adhyd- 
ropa).' The word gauh gives, for instance, the 
idea of a class like yo-sahdatva, tliat is to say, 
a class pertaining to all go-mhdas. What a 
word in its oion form {sabdasvarupa) usually 
implies is this kind j at i which is characterised 
by the particular form of the word itself. This is, 
however, distinguished from the class generally 
known as sabdatva which inheres in all varieties 
of words and nob confined to any specific group 
only.^ 

Now the question arises : how to bring 
together .jabda-jdti and artha-jdti into a close 
correlation ? It should be premised at the 
outset that they are not convertible with 


II — Viikyapadlya, 3. 0. 

Helaraja. 
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each other but remain distinct for all 
practical purposes. We need not refer here to 
the Vedantic doctrine of Sabda^ Brahman^ as 
expounded by Bhartrhari just in the opening 
verse of his philosophical treatise on grammar, 
for it transcends all human knowledge by 
making the material world a modification result- 
ing from the eternal Verbum} While the 
meaning, Helanlja rightly observes, seems to 
be understood at once from the utterance of 
a word by virtue of the supposed identity 
between nabda and artha, we should not forget 
that succession of time actually intervenes 
between the two.^ What happens is that a word 
first gives the idea of its own class (sva-jdti) 
and denotes the intended object only after- 
wards.® But, in spite of the wide difference 
between the two, sabda-jdti and artha~jdti are 
rendered convertible with each other through 
the mode of transferring one to the other 
{adhydropa). This sort of transference {dropa) 
is what lends an appearance of identity between 
^abda and artha. We have recourse to such 
an dropa whenever an attempt is made on 
our part to discern the relation of a word 

' i — Vakyapadlya, 1. 1. 

Helaraja under Vakya. 3.6. 

WTttTO — loc. cit. 
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with its meaning. A similar case of aropa is 
found in the oft-quoted expression gatirvahlkah 
(the Vahika is like an ox) where stupidity 
pertaining to the bovine species is attributed to 
a Vahika by the transference of properties. 
This process of transference, which has been in 
abundant use from the very dawn of the poetic 
activity of man, forms the basic principle 
of the so-called rupaJcalamkara and as such 
finds much favour with the poets in all ages. 

The adherents of the jati-vada have thus 
tried to prove, though not without the risk 
of being misunderstood, that jati forms the 
denotation of all words. They have not only 
gone to the indefensible extent of holding that 
proper names {samj M-^abda) are also significant 
of class, ^ but have made an unphilosophical 
remark that there is no bar to a class being 
included in another class.'® To an unsophisti- 
cated critic it is almost inconceivable how a 
class, say gotva, may be capable of having 
another class (as gotva-tva) as its substratum. 
-The well-considered decision of the majority 
of philosophers, that is, o class cannot have 
another class,^ has thus been overridden by a 
school of grammarians® who have taken such an 

Jisfii;*— Helaraja under Vakya., 3. 12. 

“ onanfwsTfiHt snfirarfM’r ^—loc. dt. 

^ — loc. dt. 
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extreme view of the jati-vada,^ One will be 
surprised to see how this theory, absolutely 
untenable in its extreme form, has been 
accompanied by a number of misconceptions. 
According to the dictum, that a thing 
denoted by a word is nothing but a class, 
even quality and action are liable to be 
considered as jati for the simple reason of 
their being signified by their corresponding 
words." 

The dravyavadins, with whom dravya, or 
more properly the properties of dravya, is the 
meaning of all words, were not less vigorous 
in defending their own position, viz., all that 
is denoted by words is essentially the property 
pertaining to dravya? According to this 
doctrine which is equally persistent like the 
former one, quality, action, number, class and 
gender all might be looked upon as inherent 
properties of matter.^ In spite of the apparent 
difference between the two standpoints, one 
does not, however, fail to trace some features , 


siifk; — loc. cit. 

® saiwi g vqii I 

ll — Vakyapadlya, 3. 13. 
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common to both. Whether the meaning is 
cither or dravya, we cannot help having 
recourse to upacara or adhyaropa (transference 
of sense), to which we have already referred.’ 
Just as in the former case things other than 
jati are also treated as such by means of 
upacara, so in the latter class, quality, action, 
etc., have been interpreted as properties of 
matter on the strength of the same principle, 

The grammatical dissertations in Sanskrit are 
not confined merely to the question relating 
to the formation and analysis of words, but 
have sometimes comprehended in their scope 
such problems as are more or less epistemo- 
logical in character. While dealing with so 
important and comprehensive a subject as the 
relation between sound and meaning, grammar 
has had to come in close touch with most of 
the departments of knowledge. There is hardly 
any knowledge that is not capable of being 
expressed in language. To the Naiyayikas all 
that is knowable is also expressible by words 
{sarvam vacyam jneyatvat). The science of 
grammar has been, therefore, rightly called the 
‘ companion of all branches of learning.’ - It 
is well known to the student of grammar that 

cit. 

” ft? — Mahabha.?ya under Pai.i. 0.3.14. 
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the author of the Mahiibhasya and its powerful 
exponent were highly philosophical in their 
treatment of grammatical problems. Their 
speculative mind was, as we often find, at 
work upon the true psychology of language. 
Bhartrhari has carefully shown how the 
problem of padartha^ specially that of class as 
the denotation of words, might also be 
approached from an epistemological point of 
view.^ First, that the meaning of a word is 
exactly the same as is denoted by it, is in 
agreement with the tenet of the vijnanavadins} 
It is said that the use of words at once gives 
rise to a kind of intelligence with a definite 
form which generally corresponds to the object 
of our experience." What actually comes to 
our knowledge whenever we hear the sound 
gauh is, for example, the particular form in 
which the individual in question makes its 
impression on the mind. A dravya (thing) 
is, according to this philosophy, not necessarily 
a material object but an intellectual image 
or form as we may call it.^ A thing, denoted 

Helaraja on Vfitya. , 3. 19. 

> m — loc. cH. 
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g II — VAkyapadiya, 3. 19. 
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as it is by a word, is more intellectual than 
material. Now, what is primarily denoted by 
a word is the sense that has its origin in 
intellect {bauddharthasya mcyatvam), the world 
of objects being only a copy of mental states.’ 
To the vijnanavadins the whole world of thought 
is at best conceptual ; all universals and indi- 
viduals have their existence in the mind with 
or without correspondence to the material object 
perceptible by our sense-organs.^ The light 
this view throws upon the determination of 
meaning is that along with the utterance of 
a word a definite intellectual image is formed 
or roused within the mind, and that it is this 
particular image which one usually understands 
as the denotation of words.” It does not matter 
much whether this image has or has not a 
corresponding embodiment in the world of 
realities,* because there is scarcely any rule to 
the effect that whatever is intellectually denoted 
by a word must have its objective equivalent 
or Counterpart in all cases. Moreover, it is 


* WWT — Vakyapadlya. 

’ — lof-. nt. ; 

^ — t5ankara under Brahma- 

sutra, 2.2.28. 

Helaraja under Vakya., 3. 19. 
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not altogether impossible to picture before our 
mind a purely subjective world of concepts 
apart from the one we are familiar with ; and 
a school of Buddhist philosophers {yogacara) 
has actually done so. Their standpoint is 
that there is no external world composed of 
atoms apart from the internal knowledge. We 
should bear in mind that this doctrine of pure 
idealism stands unique in its interpretation of an 
extra-material world made up of ideas and ideas 
alone. ^ The external world, if it has any 
permanent and sensuous existence, ought to be 
considered as mere copies of mental impressions. 

While his natural bias for subtle thinking 
and his power of bringing together all that 
is interconnected are remarkably visible in all 
phases of his grammatical discourses, Bhartrhari 
seems to be always at his best when he 
finally winds up all discussions with reference 
to Vedantic monism. The non-dualistic philo- 
sophy has been one in which all disputes and 
doubts find their ultimate but harmonious 
solution — ‘ where the voice of the heart’s pain is 
silenced.’ The question of jdti (universal) and 
vyakti (particular) could not stand in the face 

^ As it is contrary to human experience, the Samkhya 
and other systems of Hindu philosophy have refused to 
attach any importance to this theory (cj. 

— Srankhya-sutra, 1.42. — Brahma- 

sutra, 2.2.28, and Nyaya-sutra, 4.2.30). 
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of all-eliminating non-dualism as maintained by 
the Vedantins. In spite of the difference 
created by attributes {upadhi) such as time 
and space, all things, emanating as they are 
from a common source, are said to have unity 
in themselves.* The apparent manifoldness 
is only due to illusion {adhyasa). It is the 
difference of attributes which is responsible 
for the seeming distinction between class and 
individual. As we cannot visualise a thing in 
its own and real form, that is, as destitute of 
its accidental attributes, nothing that is some- 
how or other dissociated from upadhi is generally 
comprehended by us." Proceeding to his 
conclusion Bhartrhari has stated that there 
is only one Supreme Thing, residing far beyond 
the limitation of time and space and possessing 
all activity by its very nature, which knows 
neither division nor distinction of any kind.'* 
The categories {paddrtha) enunciated by the 
Vaisesikas are not accordingly different objects 
of thought but virtually represent the various 

» Jig ^iiiJif S? vfri mbr 

f«at Hi?; I 

11 — Vukyapadiya, 3. 20. 

Heltiraja. 

II — VakyapadTya, 3. 22. 
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types of activity {sakti) belonging to one and 
the same thingO From an insight into this 
mystic philosophy it becomes quite evident 
that the division of padartha into class and 
individual is more formal or imaginary than 
real.® But this division, liowever imaginary 
and far from the truth, is not altogether uncom- 
promising with the essence of advaita (non- 
dualistic) philosophy. No grammarian seems 
to have gone further in detail than Bhartrhari, 
particularly in an enquiry leading to the ultimate 
nature of jati and vyaldi. The real and unreal 
elements, he continues, subsisting in all pheno- 
menal entities, indicate respectively class and 
individual.® While individuals are of short dura- 
tion and limited by nature, the class is a reality 
whereof the essence or identity cannot be 
blotted out by any means. Moreover, individuals 
suffer distortions and mutations of various kinds, 
whereas jdti remains above all these and 
keeps its identity absolutely unchanged. Jati 
not only forms the life-giving essence of a 
thing but shines in its own form, detached from 
individuals, when all accidental modifications 

n g fi^T. II— op. cAt., 3. 23. 

’ gnfciaiftrRfwET; Helaraja. 
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are removed on the revelation of a true 
perspective! The rsis of the Upanisads, with 
their inward vision open, assigned reality 
to the earth and declared its modifications like 
ghata, etc., as unreal.'-'’ Patahjali has similarly 
taken the example of gold and its various 
vikaras (modifications) so as to bring out the 
difference between reality and unreality.* The 
exponent of Agamika philosophy has identified 
jdti with the ultimate reality or primordial 
matter (para prnkrti) which is an eternal 
flow of pure consciousness undisturbed from 
outside.*’ This is what is called by the 
grammarian {agamika) Highest Being or great 
universal {stinmium genus), that gives the 
loftiest notion of a class one can conceive of. It 
is finally said that this mahd-satta or maha- 
sdmdnya permeates the entire universe and 
appears in multifarious forms through all the 
multitude of individuals ; it is to be regarded as 
the summum genus which is ultimately denoted 

w?: suii ii— "P- dt. 

— Chandogya, 6. 4. 

Mahabhasya, 1. 1. 1. 
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by all words, Prati'padikas (crude forms), verbal 
roots and suffixes like tva and tal} All 
words, whether denoting a class or an individual, 
intrinsically refer to this all-pervading satta 
or ‘Highest Universal’ which, as Varsyayani hast 
observed, reveals itself through six different 
forms.^ All activity exhibited by the world 
should be considered as revelation of satta 
{satta-vivarta).^ One will really feel surprised 
at the far-reaching meaning that has thus been 
attached to jati in the light of Vedantic 
mysticism. Jati as pertaining to numerous 
individuals is considered to be eternal. 

A question is, however, raised against the 
eternality of jati} How can jati retain its 
identity unimpaired when everything is doomed 
to perish in the event of utter annihilation 
(mahapralaya) ? In answer to this puzzling 
question some say that individuals which form 
the substrata of a class are not likely to be 


‘ »ranf^ i 

at fliffroftwia araa ^ va’aa i 
ai Plan ii— 

- Vaiyapadlya, 3. 33-34. 
" aa I — oji. cit., 3. 36. 

’ aav; ^arPurn; — Helaraja. 
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destroyed altogether.^ Some ancient teachers 
as well as the Mimamsakas could not 
{harmoniously with their doctrine of eternality 
of the Vedas and of atoms), conceive 
, of a state of such absolute dissolution.* 
Like atoms, individuals wherein a class inheres 
are not capable of being effaced in their totality. 
Moreover, it is beyond one’s comprehension 
that all individuals might be destroyed at a 
time — all that exists will vanish in a moment 
by the strange touch of a magical wand. Utter 
annihilation is thus a sheer impossibility. 
Further, the Hindu teachers used to believe in 
the existence of more than one universe.® 
This belief should not be rejected as a purely 
mythological one, but it has a scientific back- 
ground. ‘ One can hardly determine,’ it is said, 
‘ the actual number of worlds moving in the 
limitless space * and even if one of them is 
destroyed by chance there will be many others 
surviving the wreckage of time. Those who have 
faith in absolute dissolution are expected to argue 

*1 ii-^Vakyapadlya, 3. 42. 

’ The author of the Kiisamdnjali has, however, 
acknowledged the possibility p£ pralaya. 

Cf. ‘imraT; i’— 2. 1. 
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that jati will find its substratum finally in the 
primordial matter {prakrti) with all differences 
of names and forms and accidental features 
blown away.' Jati is thus held to be indestruc- 
tible and eternal. 

The theory of dravya {viz., words denote 
things as opposed to class) similarly received 
a highly philosophical explanation at the hands 
of Vyadi and his followers. We need not 
dwell upon it here more elaborately. Under the 
varttika running as siddhe iahdm'tha-sambandhe, 
Patahjali has made a clear case for assigning 
eternality to dravya {dravyam hi nityam). 
This eternal entity constitutes the meaning 
of all words. Dravya in its ultimate form is 
said to be an undeniable reality — a reality as 
stern and imposing as the Supreme Being.'* 
Bhartrhari has also taken dravya in a wider 
sense, as is evident from his enumeration of its 
several synonyms.'* Thus, whether the 
denotation of a word happens to be a class 
or an individual, we are urged to liave our belief 
unshaken that all that we feel and express 


siET?}: II — Vrikyapadiya, 3. 43. 
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is nothing but a manifestation of the Eternal — 
the imperishable entity that is ultimately 
signified by all words and comprehended by 
human intelligence. The abdication of reason 
to deeper experience is necessary for under- 
standing a mystic phenomenon like this. 

It will not be out of place to give here a 
short account of the Buddhist doctrine of 
apoha (‘ the negation of the contrary ’) in 
connection with the denotation of words. 
The Buddhist philosophers, specially the 
lisanahhangavadins, refused to recognise the 
eternality of anything, whether class or 
individual. Nothing is, they contend, constant 
and lasting in the continuous flux of changes. 
Neither class nor individual is, therefore, 
denoted by a word, for the very question of 
their reality is literally open to a great contro- 
versy. The class-theory cannot stand, because 
there is much doubt as to the existence of a 
constant thing like class ; the other theory is 
also similarly refuted on account of the 
momentary character of individuals.* What, 
then, is denoted by a word ? Apoha, i.e,, the 
act of distinguishing one thing or species from 
those that are distinct from it, is said to be the 
denotation of all words. ^ To clarify this 


— Uddyota. 
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peculiar standpoint we should say that the 
word gmih when uttered necessarily implies 
the ‘ differentiation of cow-individuals from 
non-cows’ (atadvyavrlti) . As a stamp or label 
ordinarily pasted to the thing to be denoted, a 
word serves the function of distinguishing a 
thing from the rest by virtue of its inherent 
power of differentiation. This view has, 
however, been set aside by the Miraamsakas and 
the Naiyayikas.^ 

In treatises on Poetics we meet with a 
different way of classifying words. The much 
disputed question of class and individual does 
not come within the purview of literary criticism. 
Poetics, in ordinary sense, is mainly concerned 
with the implication of words which may some- 
times be rendered so striking as to lend a 
peculiar excellence to a piece of composition. 
On the basis of this implication words have 
been divided into three classes, namely, vacaka 
or denotative words, i.e., words that exactly 
denote the same thing as is fixed by the 
volition of God {sahketa ) ; ldlcsaif,ika or words 
with secondary signification ; and vyanjaka or 
words that express the suggested sense The 
meanings conveyed by these three kinds of 
words are called respectively vacya, , laksya 


‘ See the refutation of Apohavdda in the Slokavdrttika. 
* — Kavyaprak&sa, 5. 
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and vyangya. We should particularly take 
notice of the fact that this threefold division 
pertains more to the designation or attributes 
than to the object so designated.* There is 
consequently no definite group of words as 
such ; and what we actually find is that the 
same word, as Oaiiga in the expression gaiigayam 
ghosah (a village of milkmen on the Ganges), 
might be used as denotative, indicative and 
suggestive according to the context and propriety 
of sense. It is also to he noted that vyanjana 
(suggestiveness), which forms the very life of 
poetic art, is nowhere recognised as a vrtti 
except in poetry. No systems of Indian 
philosophy seem to have accepted suggestiveness 
in its poetical sense which, according to logical 
interpretation, is either unnecessary or comes 
under the wider scope of laksana. Later 
grammarians such as Bhartrhari and Nagesa 
have strongly emphasised the desirability of 
recognising vyanjana from the standpoint of 
grammar.® 

We have already stated that the old school 
of Logic understood padartha as a trinity of 
objects, namely, class, form and individual. 
In accordance with the logical classification, 
words, or more properly nouns, may come under 


* ST gVT^prru—Sarabodhini. 
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four distinct groups : (i) words with conventional 
meanings assigned to them {rudha), (ii) words 
with secondary signification (laksaka), (Hi) 
words having both primary or conventional and 
derivative meanings (yogn-rudlia) , (iv) and words 
possessing derivative or analytical meaning 
alone (yaugika). To the first group belong such 
words as gauh, etc., which have their res- 
pective meanings fixed by saiiketa or popular 
usage. The characteristic feature of words 
falling under this class is that the meanings 
obtained by analysing such words into stems 
and suffixes do not correspond with their 
popular or innate signification. The word gauh, 
for instance, derived as it is from the root 
gam to go, would radically or analytically mean 
a moving being and not necessarily an animal 
furnished with dewlap, hoofs, horns and so 
on. The derivative sense, so to speak, does 
not count much in the case of such words. 
Words of this description are generally called 
samjna.- The word Gaoga, as in Gangayani 
ghosah, forms an example of laksaka, because 
the original or primary signification, viz., 
current of water, is here found unsuitable to 


ci^g^ Tx it — 

Sabdasaktiprakrisika, 1(). 

» Ira op. cit. 
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the context. It is impossible to think of a 
village of milkmen situated on the current of 
water. So far as the above expression is con- 
cerned, the word Oanga is, therefore, taken 
to indicate the ‘ bank of the Ganges ’ in order 
to render the sense compatible. The yoga- 
rudha class comprises such words as pankaja^ 
etc., which combine in themselves twofold signi- 
iication — conventional as well as derivative. 
The word pankaja means accordingly ‘ lotus ’ 
by the force of convention (sanketu), and also 
implies analytically ‘ mud + production-!- agent ’ 
{panka-inni-kartftva)^ that is, ‘ a thing that 
grows in mud.’ ' What should strike one’s 
attention here is that the sense derived from 
the so-called parts {avmjava-iakli) has coin- 
cidence with what is conveyed by the same as a 
whole {samudaya-Hakti) ? The yaugika or simple 
words (such as karaka, pacaka, pathaka, etc.) 
are those that denote the same meanings as 
are signified by their component parts in 
which those words might grammatically be 
analysed. 

Some are of opinion that there is an 
additional class of words to be known as 

— Sabdasaktiprakasiku,, 26. 

^ a*®*! — cit. 
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ru4ha-yaugika. This class has some degree 
of likeness as well as considerable difference 
with yoga-rudha. As an illustration of 
rudha-yaugikay we may take the word 
mandated which has got two distinct meanings, 
namely, ‘ house ’ and ‘ one who drinks gruel,’ 
the one following from the word as a whole 
and the other from its etymological inter- 
pretation.’ Words of this type are but very 
few in number. The fundamental point in 
which yoga-rudha differs from rudha-yaugika is 
as follows : while the meanings denoted by 
the former mutually correspond with each 
other, the two meanings are quite distinct in 
the latter, that is to say, the meaning of the 
whole seems to be altogether different from 
that of the parts. 

The term rudha or nirUtdha meaning literally 
‘ current in popular usage (prasiddha)' has 
long been in use in Sanskrit as an epithet of 
a class of words. BudM is synonymous with 
samjna (personal names). The ancient gram- 
marians as well as the etymologists are found 
to have recognised words of this type. These 
words do not generally admit of regular gram- 
matical analysis, and even if they are dissolved 
into prakrti and pratyaya on the analogy of 

— loc. cit. 
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similar words, their derivative meanings hardly 
agree with those that arc current. Every 
language has got a sufficient number of 
such words which are not only more familiar 
hut represent the early stock of a lan- 
guage. The rudha-sabdas seem to have their 
meanings rigidly fixed or restricted either by 
divine sanketa or the usage of Hstas who are 
supposed by Pataujali to have been the authority 
on the application of words.' Despite their 
ungrammatical character in some cases, Patan- 
jali did not, therefore, question the validity of 
such words.“ 

The use of certain words in a secondary 
sense has been not only taken notice of by 
the Mlmamsakas and the Naiyayikas but also 
by the grammarians. Patanjali has explained 
the conditions that necessitate the recognition 
of lakmna as a process of transference of one’s 
attribute to another. The various examples 
of laksatM cited by him under the rule Pan. 
4). 1. 4)8 {maiiod A asa«^i=: people on the couch 
are laughing ; Gaiigdyam ghosah—a. village of 
milkmen situated on the bank of the Ganges ; 
yasitlh pravesaya-=\et the people with sticks 
in their hands come in) seem to be so well- 
chosen and typical that they have been 


* — Mahabhasya under Pan., 6. 3. 109. 

® cit, under Pai:i., 3. 3. 1. 
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frequently quoted by ihe majority of later 
teachers. 

A few words more about the so-called 
conventional {saiiketa) and indicative sense. 
We have already noticed that words may have 
both primary or innate and secondary or in- 
direct meanings. The primary signification, 
which is also called Sakti, is precisely the same 
as has been assigned to a word by a popular 
convention from time immemorial ; it is to 
this sense, naturally connected with a word, 
that one looks for the real denotation. §akU 
or conventional meaning is determined from 
different sources.' Saiiketa or convention, says 
Bhartrhari, may be of two kinds ; ^ one 
eternal {njanika.) and the other of com- 
paratively modern origin {adhunika). 'Hie former 
includes within its scope words like ghatah, 
gauh, etc., the meanings of which are 
considered to be eternal or permanent in this 
sense that they are not supposed to have been 
imposed by any man and that they have been 
current in human society from a period of 

quoted by Jagadisa, 

“ ’snaiifsT^^r^Pisfr: flfr. i 

^srrfsr^?!^ Jti sjfwftfn ’fkin ii 

*!re(?lfTOf?r«; «fi; i — Vakyapadlya. 
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time of which history docs not keep any reliable 
record. The technical terms {samjnd), used 
with their specialised sense in most of the 
treaties on science and art, afford instances of 
the latter (adhunika-sanketa). The indirect 
sense is called secondary because it has no such 
direct or necessary connection with the word. 

Now we should try to see how a word 
comes to acquire a secondary meaning, and 
how in respect of certain words the secondary 
sense has turned into a conventional one. In 
the sentence mnncd hasanti {cf. the English 
idiom ‘an address from the chair,’ i.e., 
president), ‘the idea of laughing ’ is found in- 
compatible with that of a couch, and we are 
therefore forced to suggest in the fitness of 
things that the word watica should be under- 

O 

stood as indicating ‘ people sitting on a couch.’ 
Now what happens in the course of this trans- 
ference of meaning is that the word {manca) 
has had to give up its original sense (couch), 
and has come to indicate a thing which does 
not naturally follow from it hut is obtained 
either from the context or the idea of con- 
sistency This is why laksand is called jahat- 
svdrthd (one that loses its own meaning), that 
is, a mode of transference in which words are 
bound to lose their original meaning, either 
partly or wholly. It will he highly interesting 
to point out here that there are some words 
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which seem to have entirely lost their original 
sense and are now frequently used in their 
indirect signification. In such cases the usual 
sense is not virtually indirect any longer, but 
has become as good as the conventional one. 
We may take, for instance, words like kusala and 
pravlna which are no longer used respectively 
in the sense of ‘ grass-chopper ’ and ‘ skilful in 
playing on lyre,’ but have obtained currency 
and popular approval with regard to their 
secondary meaning, viz., expert. Accordingly, 
one expert in grammar is usually called ayam 
vyakarane ImsaJah or pravtnah. Udara and 
nistrinisa meaning respectively ‘noble’ and 
‘ cruel ’ are instances of this type.^ It is what 
is known in Semantics as the ‘ widening of 
meaning.’ The sense of ‘ expert ’ is more general 
and wider than that of ‘ grass-chopper.’ But 
one should not consider these two meanings 
as totally dissimilar. What we should parti- 
cularly notice in such cases is that the second- 
ary meaning is not absolutely unconnected 
with, or detached from, the direct sense, in- 
asmuch as none hut the skilful can cut sharp 
kusa-grvLSS as well as play on lyre with a 
masterly hand. 

The author of the Sahityadarpana has, 
however, raised an objection apparently against 


* Durga under Nirukta, II. 1. 
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the decision of Mammata and others, because 
he is not inclined to take words like kumla and 
pravlna to be correct illustrations of laksam. 
To him these words are as good as ordinary 
vaoaka-mbdas (words with conventional mean- 
ings) with their meanings {e.g., expert) restricted 
by social sanction. The popular usage has so 
strongly solidified their current meanings 
that it is nothing but futile to look into their 
derivative meanings. When one says kusala. 
For instance, nobody is likely to take it in the 
sense of ‘ grass-chopper.’ Vis'vanatha argues 
further that the derivative meaning should not 
be the only criterion in deciding the direct 
or popular meaning of a word {mukliyartha). 
Because the two types of meanings do not agree 
with each other in all cases. Words, as a rule, are 
not always used strictly in their derivative sense.' 
If the derivative meaning is considered to be 
the direct signifi,cation of a word, one will find 
it imperative to treat the expression gauh sete 
(a cow is lying down) as constituting an instance 
of laksam, simply because the idea of lying 
down is not consistent with the derivative 
meaning of the word ga (a moving being). ^ 

The etymologists have their distinct method 
of classification, based not so much on the 

Sfihityadarpana, 2. 
• «??{ — loc. cH. 
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general meaning denoted by words but on the 
direct and indirect implication of action {kriya). 
With kriya as the sole criterion, they have 
divided words into three classes, namely, 
pratyaksa-vrtt’i, i.e., words in which the idea of 
action is implicit, paroksa-vrtti, i.e., words in 
which kriya is not at once or directly perceptible, 
and atiparokfia Vftti, i.e., words that are either 
without any element of action, or require a 
good deal of straining to find it out.' The three 
forms in which the word nighantu has been 
analysed by the etymologists, viz., nigamayitarah, 
iiiganiavah and nighantavah answer respectively 
to the three types mentioned above. It should 
be remembered here that the Indian etymologists 
devoted a greater amount of attention and labour 
to the derivation of words coming under the 
last group {atiparoksa).'^ A classification of 
words on so whimsical a line had not the 
approval of those who could neither reduce all 
words to roots nor could justify the so-called 
fanciful interpretations of the etymologists. 


Durga under Nirukta, I. 1. 
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Analogy between dhdtu find prakrh (lliatii as tlie final element — nature 
and number of Sanskrit roots — d li diupdtli a— anoxia ways of 
classifying roots "-primary, secondary, reduplicated and com- 
pound roots—roots and prepositions—Pott’s theory as to the 
amalgamation of roots with prepositions— meaning of roots — 
action and result — views of the Mlmarnsakas and of the Naiyi- 
yikas— grammatical interpretation — aceomplishetl and unaccom- 
plished action— meanings of praty ay as —the doctrine of g&ka- 
tiyami, and the root-period — the principle of eiymolog}^ — 
grammarians on the derivability of words from roots — 
derivable and underivable words— words formed with unddi — 
suffixes. 

Just as in the Snmkhya system prakrti 
is held to be the primordial matter out of 
which the entire world has come into exis- 
tence in the course of evolution, so in the 
science of grammar dhdtus are called prakrti 
or the ultimate elements wherefrom all forms 
of words are supposed to have evolved. 
Though this analogy between the philosophi- 
cal and grammatical conceptions of prakrti is 
quite apparent, Jagadls'a has warned us not 
to confound the so-called elements of grammar 
with the prakrti of the Samkhyaites, which 
is evidently explained as the material 
cause of the world.i But the grammarians 

SabdasaktiprakaSika, 14. 
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have their justification for adopting the very 
same term, because what they are accustomed 
to call praltrti in a restricted sense might 
well he interpreted as the positive elements 
out of which the world of words is created. 
These elements or ‘ phonetic types ’ linguistically 
represent the origin of all verbal forms we 
are acquainted with. The importance of these 
roots has been equally great both to the 
grammarian as well as to the etymologist, 
since roots are not only considered as ‘ the 
last result of linguistic analysis,’ but as what 
constitute the real foundation of all words. 
Roots in their relation to words are the same 
as life to an organic being. Like atoms 
of chemistry, roots do not admit of further 
decomposition ; they are what have supplied 
the Nairuktas with the starting-point in all 
their attempts at etymological interpretations. 
The roots of a language have been happily 
compared to those of a tree possessing 
various branches and offshoots.’ The history of 
words really begins with such living germs of 
speech or word-stuff to which the Indian 
grammarians had appropriately assigned the 
designation of dhdtu (vital essence), and traced 
the origin of all words. The analytical 
method whereby sentences were broken up 


I Sayce : The Science of Language, Vol. II, p. 3. 
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into parts seems to have been followed fur- 
ther so as to dissolve such parts again into 
their finer elements, namely, radical and in- 
fiexional, with the result that roots were 
discovered as forming the real basis of 
the majority of words. For prakrti or remote 
origin of words, we should, therefore, look to 
roots alone and not to any other forms. To 
divide prakrli into two classes, viz., nouns 
and roots, is not strictly correct,^ because, on 
a minute examination of facts, nouns too are 
found to be derivable from roots. Words 
have one prakrli and that is no other than 
roots. 

But the evidence in the hands of linguists 
tells an altogether different tale. It is held, on 
the contrary, that there is no wide gulf of differ- 
ence between nouns and verbs. Prof. Sayce 
has stated in clear terms that ‘ the Aryan 
verb was originally a noun.’" ‘Perhaps the 
truest account that can be given of the 
relation between verb and noun is that both 
go back to the same stem.’ It was after a 
considerably longer period that the verb could 
be treated as a separate part of speech under 
the influence of analogy or assimilation. 


‘ i— S^abdasaktiprakasika., 14. 

* Sayce ; The Science of Language, Vol. I. Preface 
to the second edition, p. xxviii. 
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‘ Most verbs,’ to quote bis own language, 

‘ presuppose a noun, that is to say, their 
stems are identical with tliose of nouns.’ ^ In 
most cases verbs represent only decayed forms 
of nouns, that is, the verb gacchati, for instance 
might be supposed to have developed from such 
nouns as gama, garni or garni. 

Like other families of languages, Sans- 
krit has got its own stock of roots. These 
roots, though significant, are not necessarily 
verbs. Modern philologists have, however, 
brought a serious charge against the Indian 
grammarians that they confused these roots 
with verbs. Hut we do not know why. The 
difference between bhu and bhavali is not such 
as was unknown to the ancient grammarians 
of India. While to Sayce it is the verb 
and not the root that implies the action, the 
Indian grammarians committed a mistake 
possibly by taking roots alone as denotative 
of action. The thing is that a root does not 
become capable of use unless it develops into 
a verb {kriydpada) in association with a suflB.x. 
But what we can accept without any contention 
is the statement that ‘ every root is the un- 
developed sentence of primitive man.’ Because 
it is not a new discovery to the Indian 
teachers who, as we have already pointed out. 


* Op, cit., Vol- II, p. 150. 
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long ago came to the following conclusioi. : ‘the 
force or implication of a sentence is traceable 
in every word.’ Patanjali has elucidated this 
point further l)y showing how a word like 
srotriya stood for the sentence as chando' dhite 
(one who reads tlie Vedas). The Sanskrit 
ad-mi may as well be looked apoti as the 
shortened form of a sentence, namely {aharnadmi) 
‘I am eating.’ In the opinion of philologists 
a root is a ‘ phonetic type ’ that represents the 
common element in a group of cognate words. 
Bhamti, hhuofuiu, bhaomjdmi are, for instance, 
not only similar in form, but have a common 
origin (bhu) from which they have come 
into existence with the help of different 
pratyayas (suffixes). Similarity with regard to 
form and sense does not always give us a 
clue for discovering the common element, for 
words with different origin, or with superficial 
likeness may also look just like allied words 
and may ‘ come,’ as M. Breal has rightly 
observed, ‘to be united in a common term.’ 
Moreover, it is not even improbable that what 
is really substantive in sense might have 
sometimes passed for a root by the result of 
false derivation. There is a number of roots, 
e.g., dhana, jana, baAha, mdna, kdla, gavesa, 
kunidra, etc., which exactly look like substantive 
in form. The dialectical variations in Sans- 
krit afford us several instances where we find 
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that what is substantively used in one part 
of the country may obtain currency in another 
as a verbal root. While moati as a verbal 
form with the sense of ‘ going ’ was in vogue 
among the Kambojas, the Aryans retained only 
the noun-form, i.e., sava, denoting a dead body.' 

While a root in the Semitic tongues is 
the union of three consonants, the Sanskrit 
roots are generally monosyllabic, and a large 
number of words is found to have evolved out 
of a single root. It is only rarely that we meet 
with such tri-consonantal roots as cakds, kuindra 
and the like. There are also roots like bukka, 
kutta, atta, ghatta, etc., which contain 
double consonants. One cannot say with cer- 
tainty whether the roots of the ‘parent-tongue’ 
were monosyllabic or polysyllabic. Whitney’s 
remark, that ‘ Indo-European language descend- 
ed from an original monosyllabic tongue,’ is 
no longer accepted as a correct statement of 
facts. There are, as enumerated in the list of 
roots {dhatupdtha) , about two thousand roots in 
Sanskrit, apart from those that occur in the 
Vedas only. It must be, however, admitted 
that all these roots are not traceable in our 
extant literature ; the number of roots authen- 
ticated by use is roughly calculated to be more 


‘ Nirukta, II. 2. 

“ Language and the Study of Language, p. 256, 
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than one thousand. Most of these roots are 
read in the dhdtupdtha with some anubandhas, 
and they admit of more than one meaning. 
There is a large number of homophonous roots in 
Sanskrit. We have krii, to cut, as well as krti, to 
surround, ‘ ], rs, to plough and krs, to attract ; 
car, to move and car, to doubt, and so on. 

Objects of thought are so numerous and 
varied and the advance of human knowledge 
has brought with it so many things unknown 
to the primitive age of mankind that no 
language can rightly claim to have a stock 
of roots sufficient enough to cope with the 
ever-growing number of ideas. Sanskrit, 
which ceased to he a spoken tongue since the 
advent of Christianity, shared the fate of a 
dead language and consequently became 
considerably defective in its range of roots. 
There are ideas for the denotation of which 
suitable roots are not always available in our 
language. But compared with its sister 
languages, Sanskrit seems to be rather wider 
in its range so far as the stock of roots is 
concerned. Panini has left us a long and 
comprehensive list of roots {dhdtupatha) with 
their respective meanings. But Pick had no word 

* Cf. ‘ thus wo have a root kar, ‘making’ (Latin 
creare), another root kar, ‘mingling,’ and a third root kar, 
‘cutting.’ (Latin ceniere). Sayce: The Science of Lan- 
guage, Vol. II, p. 11. 
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of admiration for Panini as the author of the 
Dhatupatha, but rather accused him on account 
of his ‘empty clatter of roots and suffixes.’ 
Madhava’s Dhatuvrtti is an excellent commen- 
tary on the Dhatupatha. He has not only 
taken notice of the roots available in the 
Dhatupatha, hut has also treated of other 
roots such as pratyayanta, etc. This work 
was certainly not the first of its kind. 
Attempts were made from time to time to 
give an exhaustive exposition of these roots 
with copious illustrations drawn from the 
extant literature. Prom frequent references 
to such treatises (dealing with roots) as 
Dhatuparaynna, Tarahginl, Dhatupradlpa, etc., 
there is every likelihood that works of the 
same type as the Dhatnvrtti were already in 
existence. The Kavihalpadruma of Yopadeva, 
though not mentioned by Madhava, is 
undoubtedly an authoritative work in the 
same line, to which Jagadlsa has referred more 
than once in his Sahdasaktip^'alcHikd. 
Vopadeva’s Dhatupatha is based on a fourfold 
classification of roots.* 

These roots surveying a vast field of study 
have been variously classified from different 
standpoints of grammar. Roots are first 
divided into two classes according as they 


* wn; i— Kavikalpadruma, 4. 
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consist of one and naore vowels {ehac and 
anekac). They are divided further on the 
basis of conjugation, i.e., according as they 
belong to the so-called atmanepada or 
parasmaipada classes. There are, again, roots 
(called wbhayapadl) which might be used in both 
the ways. A root of this denomination generally 
takes atmanepada when the fruit resulting 
from the action (meaning of the root) accrues 
to the agent. In accordance with the principle 
of grammatical conjugation, roots have been 
broadly gi'ouped under ten distinct classes 
[bhvadi, adadi and so on), each group 
beginning with a typical root such as bhu, ad, 
tan, etc., and characterised by some sort 
of operations (vikaranas) peculiar to the roots 
belonging to it. This is not all. Hoots have, 
again, been divided under three heads d (i) 
simple or primary roots, that is, roots as are 
generally found in the dhatupatha ; (ii) sautra 
(roots) as are available only in the rules of 
grammar ; and {in) pratyaycmta or secondary 
roots which usually end in some suffixes. This 
threefold division of roots has been linguistically, 
as we shall see later on, of greater importance 
than the rest. The so-,called causative (nijanta), 

— Sabdasaktiprakasikij, 58. 
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frequentative {yaiianta)^ denominative {nama- 
dhatu) and desiderative {sannanta) roots come 
under the category of the last group 
{pratyayantd). These roots are called secondary 
because they essentially differ from roots 
proper, but are virtually treated as such only by 
a special sanction of grammar.’ The ndma- 
dhatu gives us an interesting case for study. 
There are certain ymia-sutras, mentioned by 
Panini, which show how a noun (pratipadika) 
may grammatically change into a verbal root, 
and get all necessary functions of the sarae.^ 
Thus, we have patayati (from the noun patu) 
in. the sense of ‘ one behaving like an expert,’ 
and asvayati (from asva) in the sense of ‘one 
travelling on a horse.’ Hoots ending in suffixes 
like san, kyac, etc., also get the designation of 
dhatu and give such forms as putrakdmyati 
(wishes for a son), figamimti (wishes to go), 
and so on. The number of sautra roots is very 
small. We meet with only twenty such roots 
in the aphorisms of Panini. Vopadeva has 
mentioned only four, namely, stambha, stnmhha, 
skanbha and skunbhu . In his fourfold classi- 
fication of roots, Vopadeva has not only made 

' Pan. 3. 1. 32. 

'a I ■'imFiifl ar asiPmsiTTfit; i— The last 

one is cited as a Varttika under Pan. 3. 1. 23. 
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room for the Vcdic roots (under the title agama) 
yielding such forms as jngati, ciketi, etc., but 
has enunciated a special group called lauldka 
(popular), which includes such roots as hindola, 
midola^ prehkhola and the like.^ These roots 
are distinctly of recent growth and mostly 
found in the writings of modern poets. 
The root hindola is supposed to have originated 
from a festival of the same name connected 
with the life of Krsna. The division of roots 
into simple and secondary is in agreement with 
that of the philologist. But this division is 
not, strictly speaking, a hard-and-fast one. 
There are instances in Sanskrit in which primary 
roots may also become secondary in so far as 
their significance is concerned. The three 
primary roots, namely, Icr, bhu and as, are liable 
to be treated as secondary when they are added 
to roots containing long vowels and followed 
by am,^ 

Though there is no separate class of roots 
approved of by the Sanskrit grammarians as 
reduplicated, the roots daridrd, didhl, vevi and 
the like may be linguistically treated as redupli- 
cated. Generally roots get reduplicated in lit and 
when they are followed by san and yah.^ The 

Sabdasaktiprakasikii. 

“ Pan. 3. 1. 40. 

® Pan. 6. 1. 9. 
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roots with nio and those belonging to the curadi 
class are reduplicated in the aorist. As we 
have elsewhere pointed out there are some roots 
such as gad, garj, hard, Ual, bharj, etc., which 
may be supposed to have originated from 
the imitation of natural sounds. The division 
of roots into simple and compound, as is recog- 
nised by the western philologists,' does not 
commend itself to the Indian grammarians. 
Heference has already been made to simple roots 
such as bJiu, stha, ci, etc., and the possibility of 
deriving secondary roots <as are usually formed 
by the addition of suffixes like kyaii, kyac, 
etc. But there is nothing like compound roots 
in Sanskrit, except those that are known as 
pralyaydnta roots. The Indian grammarians 
never tried to show tliat the root yudh (to fight) 
was evidently a combination of two simple roots, 
namely, yu (to join) and dha or dhd (to place)." 

We do not find any plausible ground for 
accepting Pott’s theory in toto regarding the 
amalgamation of roots with prepositions. On 
the evidence of a single root like samgrdm one is 
not sufficiently justified to hold that ‘ a large 
number of roots were compounded with preposi- 
tions.’ We have in the previous chapter alluded 
to the couple of dicta as to the conjunction of 


^ Sayce: The Science of Language, Vol. II, p. 17. 
“ Op. cit. 
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prepositions with roofs. Prepositions are 
nowhere inseparably amalgamated with roots. 
We cannot derive pinj from api and anj with the 
initial vowel dropped. Pinjati and pinjayati are 
regular forms which are not supposed to have 
compounded with prepositions, ^rat, cmtar and 
marut, as often conjoined with verbs, are gramma- 
tically treated as prepositions.’ While ^raddha, 
pidhana or apidhana and mitardhd have been 
more frecpiently used in the sense of ‘belief,’ 
‘covering,’ and ‘disappearance’ respectively, the 
simple forms dhdna and dhatte are not supposed 
to have lost their applications altogether. It is 
true that certain roots as in (to read),’ sas (to 
desire),’ and mm (to breathe) are in most cases 
found to he preceded by adJii, d and pra 
respectivi'ly in order to yield such forms as 
adhite, dmste and prdniti. But one cannot 
necessarilv maintain that these roots are not 
at all capable of independent uses. In the 
Samhitds we rather find laxity of the relation 
between prepositions and verbal forms, Avords 
being allowed to intervene between them. 
Moreover, the prepositions are carefully kept 
separate from being amalgamated with roots, 
since the grammatical operations, namely, the 

' — Varttika. 

= V'S; I — Bhatlfcoji. 

’ op. oil. 
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augment (a/) and reduplication have nothing to 
do with the prepositions, hut they only pertain 
to the roots detached from prepositions. The 
prey)ositions exercise, however, some influence 
upon the verbal forms to which they are 
prefixed. They do not only bring about a 
special signification to the majority of roots, 
but their presence in some cases serves to 
change dental nasals and dental sibilants to their 
corresponding lingual forms.’ A number of roots 
is turned into atmmiepada on account of its 
connection with certain prepositions. Again, it 
is enjoined by the rules of grammar that a root 
ending in d and the roots sri, nl and hhu should 
get respectively ka and ghan when they are not 
preceded by any prepositions.^ 

Now what do these crude germs of speech 
signify ? Roots are said to be significant 
sounds, since they always give the idea of some 
sort of action. There is no root in Sanskrit 
which may be explained as substantive in sense. 
By the meaning of roots {dhdtvartha) the Indian 
grammarian necessarily understands kriyd 
(action). There is, however, difference of 
opinions as to the exact signification of roots. 
Every action brings with it some kind of result, 


* Pan. 8. 3. 75. 

Pan. 8. 3. 70. 

' — Pan. 3. 2. 3. 

— op. cit., 3. 3. 24. 
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and an action that does not produce any result is 
not considered to be an action at all. The main 
point at issue is whether a root implies action or 
the result following from it. The separation of 
action from its consequent effect has given rise 
to some discordance. According to the Mlmaprii- 
sakas, ‘result’ {phala) uXona is the meaning of 
roots, action {vyapara) being denoted by the 
terminations as tin} The root gam means, 
accordingly, conjunction resulting from move- 
ment, and not simply mov(nnent.^ Some, 
again, hold, on the contrary, that action alone 
is denoted by roots, and that the idea of ‘ result ’ 
follows necessarily from the suffixes. Of these 
two contradictory theories, the former, namely, 
that ‘ result alone is denoted by roots,’ has been 
vehemently criticised by Gaugesa, the founder of 
the new school of Logic. As I’esult is invariably 
preceded by action in consequence of the causal 
connection subsisting between them, Gahgesa 
laid greater stress on action and interpreted the 
meaning of roots in general as ‘action favourable 
to the result.’ Gadadhara has raised an objec- 
tion against the other view on the ground that if 
roots were held to be expressive of action alone, 

> 

^ ^ i Mafijiisa, 

and — Taitvacintumani (dhatuvada). 

® if g loc, cU, 

^ ^ ^ 0 ^^: —^ 0 c. cit. 
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then the verbal forms pacati and gacchati, for 
instance, would have no additional significations 
apart from those of ‘cooking’ and ‘going.’ ^ It is 
universally admitted that a sentence, whether 
consisting of one or more words, is vested with 
some special implication. We must remember 
that with the Naiyayikas the form gacchati 
is not only an isolated word, but as good as a 
sentence meaning ‘ a thing in motion,’ or a 
person as the substratum of an action that 
leads to conjunction. As the import of a 
sentence {suhdahodha) is always something 
more than what is individually signified by 
words, one can hardly justify the view that 
roots denote action without any qualification. 
Some, therefore, maintaining a balance between 
the two opposite sides, hold that the root gam 
means ‘ movement qualified by such result as 
conjunction,’ “ and not movement stripped of 
its necessary result. This view was supported by 
later logicians and grammarians. 

By the rule hhuvadayo dhatavah,,^ Panini has 
implicitly shown what should properly be 
designated as roots. The word kriya, which 
gives the sense denoted by roots in general, 
occurs several times in the aphorisms of Pacini 

’ ••• I 

Vyutpattivada, p. 37, 

’ Zoc. dt. 

® Pan. 1. B. 1. 
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as well as in the varttikas. As we have al- 
ready pointed out, Patafijali has defined roots as 
those forms of words which express action 
{kriyavacano dhatuh). He has not only suggested 
one or more definitions of dhatu {bhavavacano 
dhatuh), but has given a number of synonyms 
to clarify the intrinsic idea of action. With 
him kriya, essentially implies effort, whether 
physical or intellectual. By way of illustration 
we should say that while yacchati indicates 
some sort of bodily effort on the part of one 
that moves from one place to another, smarati 
(to remember) and cmtayati (to think) are 
mental efforts, that is, efforts that pertain to 
the activity of the mind. What, he asks, is 
meant by kriya, ? * It is Ihd (from the root 
lha, to endeavour). What, again, is iha ? Cesta 
(effort). What is cestd'i It is the same as 
vydpdra (function or activity). Vydpdra, as 
we have already seen, is the term frequently 
used by the Naiyayikas and other Indian philo- 
sophers in most of their discussions concerning 
the meaning of verbal roots. One may, how- 
ever, find fault with this method followed by 
Patanjali in bringing out the precise meaning 
of action by means of putting together a list of 
synonyms in succession. It is not just sufficient 

* I m i ^ 

— Mahabhasya under Pay. 1. 3, 1. 
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to explain the full import or significance of 
a word by the help of its synonyms, with- 
out reference to the definite object that is 
actually meant by it. Pataujali seems to have 
been fully alive to his awkward position, be- 
cause he found it extremely difficult to give 
a more concrete notion of Icriya — to invest an 
invisible and immaterial reality with a tangible 
shape.* Kriya is such as can hardly be ex- 
plained like a positive entity. Tie has, there- 
fore, frankly admitted that kriya is absolutely 
invisible and is consequently incapble of 
determination.^ It is comprehended by means of 
inference alone.* Now, what is that particular 
mode of inference which leads to the cognition of 
hriya ? This is as follows ; though all the requi- 
sites of cooking, namely, pot, fire, fuel and the 
cook, may be actually present, we are not some- 
times allowed to say pacati, until and unless 
there is a particular effort indispensably necessary 
for setting everything to work."* This kind of 
effort {sadhana), without which nothing can be 

ftrafh — loc. cit. 

loc. cit. 

* I ?~loc. cit. 

5BI ^ fell I — loc. cit. 
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accomplished, is called kriya. A kriya, like 
paeati, consequently consists of many parts all 
of which, intellectually considered as an un- 
differentiated whole, tend to produce the desirable 
result in their harmonious combination^ How 
are we to know that roots like pao, etc., are all 
denotative of action ? It is well understood from 
their samanadhikaranya (co-existence) with 
karoti (doing), that is to say, the idea of ‘doing’ 
is found common to all varieties of kriya? There 
is no verb that cannot be explained in the 
term of karoti {gaccliati = gamanam karoti, 
pathati=.patham karoti and so on). When one 
says paoati in answer to a question as kiiri 
karoti (what is he doing?) it is quite evident that 
karoti and paeati or more properly, pakam karoti, 
are almost identical in sense. How profoundly 
this view has affected the later grammarians is 
evident from the popular dictum that, ‘ the 
meanings of all verbal roots are intimately 
related to that of karoti? 

In philosophical language kriya is identical 
with the activity (sakti), as is exhibited by all 


, — Vakyapadiya. 

felT — Vaiy akaranabhusana. 

— Mahabhasya under Pan. 1.3.1. 
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things, particularly when they are at work. 
Kriya or sakti is an inborn power that inheres 
in all things and its existence synchronises with 
that of its substratum {yavaddravyabhavinl)} 
Taking an intensive and far-reaching view of 
this ^aktivada, the author of the Vdkyapadlya 
has tried to visualise the whole world as 
moulded in the subtle elements of sakti} So 
far as the etymological interpretation goes 
karakas (kriyam karotlti karakam), might be 
explained as different manifestations of kriya 
or iakti} One can hardly deny that there lies 
a stupendous sakti at the bottom of all things. ‘‘ 
It is the beginning as well as the end of all we 
perceive. The shining sun and the blazing fire, 
the falling meteors and the glowing stars, all that 
are animated with pulsations of life and 
diffuse energy and vigour, and all that is 
active and productive are hut manifestations 
of Sakti. Time may come when electrons and 
protons like atoms will prove inefficient to 
explain the ultimate nature of things, and the 
world of scientists will once awake to the supreme 
importance of sakti as the sole factor of creation. 
The advance of machine-made materialism has 

* ^‘5'? I — Vakyapadlya, 3. 28. 

(Sadhana-samuddesa) . 

* siftwreregyw op. cit., 3. 2. 

® firsn; op. cit., 3. 35. 

* — ^Devi-Bhagavata, 1.8.51. 
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narrowed the horizon of our spiritual vision, 
and we are unable to realise that all that we see 
with our eyes is but the distribution of sakti 
that sends particles of energy in all directions 
like sparks of fire. 

The Mimainsakas have defined the verb as 
words the utterance of which does not present 
before us the object that is denoted.* They 
have also spoken of two kinds of action, 
namely, primary and secondary.^ Action may 
be further classified into accomplished (siddlia- 
svabhdva) and unaccomplished {sadhya- 
smhhava). To the former class belong such 
verbal nouns as paka, pakti and paoana which 
have gender, case and number ; to the latter 
belong such unaccomplished or incomplete 
actions as karoti, karisyati, etc. All words 
may be viewed as symbols of action. Nouns 
too have action inherent in them.® Kriya, 
Bhartrhari rightly observes, is a thing which, 
whether accomplished or unaccomplished, is 
predicated by words as if it were accomplishable 
through the aid of effort.^ The author of the 


^ Mim. sutra, 2. 1. 4. 

’ Op. cit., 2. 1. C. • 

® H*!; ^ sni% Prat ?Pt— 

Durga under Nirukta, I. 1. 
* m wsia’TiPnIPjt I 

’mPswmarg MPt ii— Vakyapadiya. 
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Vaiyakaranabhusana has tried to reconcile the 
two opposite views by holding that a root denotes 
both action as well as result, and that substratum 
{asraya) is signified by terminations {tin)} Some 
hold that action, time, number and karakas are 
all denoted by the verbal suffixes. It is signifi- 
cant to note that ‘ from the first the Aryan verb 
seems to have denoted time as well as mood 
and action.’ So far as the personal terminations 
are concerned (as ti, si, mi, etc.), it is held by 
I’ick and Sayce that ‘ they are either old 
dative infinitives or infinitival nouns furnished 
with the ordinary nominal suffixes.’ 

From the grammatical analysis of words 
into stems and suffixes we are led to the 
question as to whether nouns or words of 
all descriptions are ultimately reducible to 
roots in the course of disintegration. Yaska 
has recorded a controversy that had once been 
raised between Sakatayana and etymologists on 
the one hand, and Gargya and grammarians on 
the other, with regard to the derivability of 
words from roots. Sakatayana’s main thesis to 
which the etymologists subscribed is that ‘all 
words, without any exception, have evolved 
out of roots.’ “ Gargya and the majority of 


* g fic'SF; i— 

Vaiyakaranabhusana, 2. 

‘ Nirukta, I. 12. 
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grammarians could not, however, accord their 
consent to the pernicious doctrine expounded by 
the stalwart grammarian Sakatayana to whom 
the authorship of the unadi-sutras is popularly 
ascribed. And they raised a strong voice of 
opposition that all words, as a rule, were not 
derivable from roots.* The arguments on their 
side may be summarised as follows : “ If all 
names or nouns were derivable from roots, 
then whoever performed the same action might 
have received the same designation, as, for 
instance, one passing through the road would 
be called asva in accordance with the meaning 
of the particular root ; and anything 

that pricks like a thorn would be called 
trfia (from trdir or trha, to injure). 
But this is contrary to popular usage. 
Further, if names were suggested by actions, 
an individual might have as many names 
as there are actions associated with it, that is, 
a pillar (sthuna) would be called daramya 
(lying in a cavity) and smtjanl (attached to a 
piece of bamboo)'* on account of its association 


‘ >ip^f '1%— ()/». ('it. 

* ^fsibigesErtcisiipT ’0*1; fitr 

op. cit. 

^ op. cit. 
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with different actions. Again, if names were 
really derivable from roots, we might be 
allowed to use the regular grammatical forms, 
such as purisaya (dwelling in the subtle body), 
asta (one that moves on the road) and tardana 
(act of pricking) instead of purma, a^va and 
trna respectively, so as to render the sense 
more clear and free from confusion.^ If actions 
are what precede and determine the names, 
how could the earth get such a designation 
as prthivl before it was actually extended ? ^ 
These are the arguments with which Yaska 
was confronted. But he was not wanting in 
counter-arguments, and we are astonished to 
see how cleverly he refuted these objections 
one after another and finally supported the 
theory of Sakatayana, every syllable of it. 
This theory, as one philologist has pointed 
out,* seems to have left its unwholesome 
effect behind. On the meagre evidence provided 
by it people were falsely led to believe in the 
existence of ‘ a language of roots.’ To picture 
before the mind a primitive language consisting 
of nothing but roots is only an illusion in these 
days of ours. 

^ I'll 

awfj;— op. cit. 

* iTipfFj ^ T’fWRifw?! op. cit. 

» Sayce : The Science of Language, Vol. 11, p. 4. 
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The principle of etymology, as formulated by 
Yaska, has undoubtedly a scientific character — 
a fact which reflects much credit upon so 
ancient a teacher as Yaska who with a single 
language under his survey eminently succeeded 
in giving us valuable information on the science 
of meaning. His work has been an epoch- 
making production opening a new vista for 
the student of Semantics. But we are con- 
strained to assert that he carried the theory of 
Sakatayana to such an extent as to render 
some of his etymological interpretations simply 
ludicrous and fanciful. As positive data were 
not always available for the determination of 
meanings, Yaska had to depend more or less on 
imagination in some cases. What may be said 
in his favour is that he was born at a time when 
the exact meanings of the Vedic hymns were 
almost forgotten, and so far as the derivation 
of words was concerned, the only course open 
to him was to suggest a number of roots that 
might furnish some clue as to the proper 
understanding of the sense. Thus, while 
deriving the word nighantu, he has pointed out 
gam, i and hj' as the possible roots out of 
which the particular form might have evolved.* 
This shows that he could not vouchsafe the 
validity of his own explanations, or was not 

* Nirukfca, I. 1. 
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definitely sure of the interpretation he offered. 
When we follow the way in which ^akatayana 
has derived the word satya from a couple of 
roots, namely, as (to he) and the causal of i 
(to go),^ we cannot hut say that this method 
of derivation does scarcely appeal to one’s 
reason. Durga has, however, corroborated the 
view of Sakatayana and tried to show that the 
etymological explanations of rudha-^abdas are 
not rare in the mantras ; as, for instance, 
‘what moves or spreads’ is called sarpih, 
and ‘ what is taken when it is fresli ’ 
is called navanlta (butter) in the Vedic 
literature.^ He has attempted further to prove 
that the derivation of a single word from a 
number of roots was not absolutely of Yaska’s 
invention, but this practice was already in 
vogue in the Brahmana literature. He has 
referred to a passage of the Satapatha^ where 
the three letters {hr, da and ya) constituting the 
word hrdaya (heart) are said to have evolved 

■ ’ Op. cit., 13. 

— under Nirukta, 1. 14. 

loc. cit. 

* am i v 

I ^ I— 

Satapafha Brahmana, XIV. 8. 4. 1. 
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out of the three different roots, namely, hr, 
da and in. One can only characterise this sort 
of interpretation as excitin" childish curiosity. 
What is still more strange is that Yaska even 
tried to give etymological explanations of 
proper names, such as Santanu, Pijavana, 
Cyavana, Yisvamitra, Kamboja, etc,, making it 
abundantly clear that no word is incapable 
of being derived from roots. As the idea of 
action seems to be traceable in the signi- 
fication of all worlds, Durga has divided words 
into three distinct classes, namely, pratyaksa- 
kriya (where action is readily perceived, e.g., 
kdraka, hdraka, etc.), prakalpyakriya (where 
action is to be surmised, e.g., go, pnrusa, 
etc.), and avidyamanakriya (where the very 
idea of action is absent, e.g., arvaii, candra, 
etc.). It is, in fact, only the last two classes 
of words that were seriously taken up by the 
etymologists for derivation. We find it curious 
enough that they found immense scope for 
the display of their ingenuity so far as the inter- 
pretation of words belonging to the last group 
was concerned. Yaska is quite right in laying 
greater stress on the meaning than on the 
formal side of words ^in all his etymological 
interpretations. But there is hardly any guarantee 
that words of the same meaning should have 
the same etymologies everywhere.^ 

' — Nirukta, II. 7. 
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We should not forget that grammarians 
were not unanimous with Sakatayana and the 
etymologists in regard to the reducibility of 
words to roots. Sakatayana, as is evident from 
the rules of Panini' and the references of 
the Mahabhasya,^ was undoubtedly a celebrated 
grammarian to whom is attributed the author- 
ship of the so-called umdi-sutras. The system 
of Papini has recognised two classes of words 
[prMipadikas), namely, derivable (pytdpanna) 
and underivable {aoyutpanna). First of all, 
what is defined as sanivijMta by Yaska is 
almost the same as vyutpanna.^ Derivable 
words are those whose accent, stems, suffixes 
as well as the radical elements can regularly 
be determined with reference to the rules of 
grammar. Underivable words are, on the other 
hand, just the opposite What Panini intends 
to impress upon us by the rule uyddayo 
bahulam * is that underivable words or words 
formed with the so-called unadi suffixes cannot 
be made conformable to the general principles 
laid down in grammar. They are in most cases 

' Pan. 8. 4. 50. 

* ^ siltfh— Mahabhasya 

under Pan. 3. 3. 1 and see under Pan. 3. 2. 115. 

nrfir — Nirukta, I. 12. 

* Pan. 3. 3. 1. 
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so rigid and varied that no grammatical rule or 
rules might he formulated on the scientific basis 
of generalisation so as to govern them all. Here 
we find the justification why the author of 
so vast and comprehensive a system of gram- 
mar as the Astadhyayi did not think it worth 
his while to set himself the task of bringing 
those words under the scope of his scientific 
system. The word bahulam in the aforesaid 
rule has been explained by Patanjali as im- 
plying the comparatively small number of 
words to which the unadi suffixes are added. ^ 
But Kaiyata’s interpretation is dilferent. He 
has taken it as indicative of the validity of 
such words as are formed with the unadi suffixes. 
We should be careful to notice here one funda- 
mental thing. Though the scope of his aphorisms 
was not extensive enough to comprehend the 
ru'lha-sabdas, usually derived by nyadi suffixes, 
Panini never questioned the authenticity and 
acceptability of such words, hut unhesitatingly 
took them to be as good as derivable words. We 
find elsewhere that words like prsodara'^ etc., 
in spite of their ungrammatical forms, are also 
taken to he correct by Panini on the ground 
of their being used by sistas who, as Patanjali 


’ nafiw — 

Mahabha^ya under Pan. 3. 3. 1. 


» Pan. 6.3.109, 
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observes, were regarded as the authority on the 
use of words with or without any knowledge 
of grammar.' Patanjali has stated in plain 
terms that the Vedic words (naigama) and 
rudha words ending in suffixes like una, etc., 
should he regarded as correct.” He has said 
further that in the derivation of words (coming 
under this class) whereof the sense is not 
obtained by the usual way, sometimes bases and 
sometimes formative elements should he supplied, 
as the case may demand, on the analogy of stems 
and suffixes recognised by grammar.® Just as it 
is impossible on the part of a man, as Patanjali 
tells us,'' to read every word in a language 
with the due care and attention it requires, 
so it is equally impossible for a grammarian 
to frame such rules as would take cognisance of 
all words. The rules of grammar, however 
extensive and comprehensive they may be, are 
bound to be anything but exhaustive and all- 
embracing, for in every language a large 
number of words is found to lie outside the 
jurisdiction of grammar. The reason is very 
obvious. No system of grammar could ever 


’ fsjet: sji? 1 — , 

Mahabhasya under Pan. 6. 3. 109. 
** — op. cit. under Pan. 3. 3. 1. 

* ioc. dt. 

* ap?t*rf op. cit., 1. l. 1. 
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keep pace with the ever-increasing number of 
words. This reminds us of a beautiful couplet/ 
probably composed by the renowned grammarian 
Durgasimba. It bears testimony to the 
fact that even grammarians of the calibre of 
Patanjali and Durga, with their extensive study 
and sharp intellect, failed to reach the shore of 
‘ the ocean of words.’ 
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CHAPTER IX 


The Sanskrit Language 

llecapifeulation — origin of Bpeech— doctrine of inspiration — evolution 
of speech from songs— music and its power— original home 
of the people speaking the primitive language— different 
theories — Chnndas and bhdsd — samskdra or purification — why 
Sanskrit is so called— -admixture of sacred tongue witli 
Prakria-Apabhroinjia — evolution of grammar— Sanskrit literature 
— Vedic and Classical — spoken language of the Vedic age 
and the oldest form of Prd/crta-pre- Vedic langnage— 
distinctive features of the Vedic language — Sanskrit as a 
spoken tongue. 

The speculations, with which we were 
dealing in the previous chapters, though 
out of date to a great extent and also out 
of touch with the general trend of lingu- 
istic thought abroad, have been fruitful in 
preparing the ground for making some 
general observations on the Sanskrit langu- 
age. The results obtained trom these specu- 
lations may be at variance with modern 
researches on language, 'yet we are bound 
to say that they are genuine and provide 
valuable material for the real and thorough 
study of linguistic philosophy. We shall have to 
recapitulate here what we have already stated. 

Language is an expression of human 
thought. It came into existence and became 
a communicative medium that is infinitely 
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superior to gestures and echoes. It is 
really doubtful whether man could have 
been wbat he is now, if there were no 
such vehicle of communication as language. 
The power of speech has been a kind 

of differentia which marks off man from 
other animals. Language has not only 
vocalised our thoughts, but has practically 
systematised the process of thinking. More- 
over, the world would have ever remained 

a complexity too bewildering to be grasped, 
if it were incapable of clarification and differen- 
tiation by means of various names and forms. 
Dapdin has put the idea more beautifully and 
poetically : the world is liable to be blind 
through darkness but for the light of words 
that illuminates the whole.* But we must 

not forget that there are ‘ thoughts too deep 

for words ’ and that thinking without words 
is not absolutely impossible. 

The origin of speech is a problem that 
takes us back to a far-off past, that 
is, to the unknown period of the advent of 
mankind on the face of the earth. It is 
very difficult to answer the how and why 
of it. Speculative or purely theological as 
it may appear, there is little doubt that 

ll — Kavyadar^a, I. 4. 
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speech is a thing inspired. Speech has its real 
origin in the emotional inspiration of the heart. 
The great God {maho devah), that makes His 
presence felt by the unbeaten sound {mmhata- 
dhvani) or the pulsation of life, is speaking 
within us in, a measured language.’ I'he r§is 
of the Upanisads have traced the origin of 
the four Vedas to the vivacious inspiration 
(breath) of the Supreme Being.^ It is 
further said that the germs of speech first 
originated in the spatial region of Brahman’s 
heart.* When Brahman was absorbed in 
deep meditation, the eternal sound (pranam) or 
the sacred song is said to have come out of the 
fulness of his heart. The two primordial sounds, 
namely, om and atha, are considered to be 
auspicious on account of their flowing through 
the throat of Brahman. This is not absolutely 
mystical and does not altogether lie beyond the 
range of human comprehension. One can have 
a faint idea of this subtle sound, which is 
always at work within, by restraining the 
function of auditory organs.^ The Purat^as 


* Rgvedai IV. 58. 3. 

* fic.’Sfncifp?? — Brhadaranyaka, II. 4.10. 

II — Bhagavata, XII. 37. 
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have made out a beautiful legend of cosmo- 
gony out of this material. Brahman is 
described in the Ptiranas as a four-faced 
god and as the progenitor of all beings. His 
four mouths, it is further said, brought forth the 
four Vedas which embody the eternal music 
of the heart. The truth that is inculcated 
by the Vedas is said to have flashed forth into 
his heart as a divine inspiration, and he 
proved the best medium for its revelation.^ 
Brahman is, therefore, rightly called the 
first poet {adi-kavi) or the first singer, seated on 
a red lotus, who gave tune to the internal 
chord of harmony and thus animated the 
whole world by its rapturous melody. This is 
particularly true of the Sama Veda which, as 
the very name implies, is pre-eminently a 
Veda of songs or chants.* 

The theory ® as to ‘ the evolution of speech 
from songs ’ (i.e., as those of birds) appeals at 
once to the Indian mind. There is a grain of 
truth in the statement that ‘ men sang out 
their feelings long before they were able to 
speak their thoughts.’ Primitive men were 
made to sing partly by the influence of nature 


* jnmi ^ i— Bhagavata, 1. 1. 

’ aftftrg — Sayana. 

* O. Jespersen: Language, its NatuTe, Development 
<md Origin, p. 486, 
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and partly by the pressure of inspiration they 
felt within. These songs or natural outbursts 
of the heart were the crude beginning of 
language. The earliest form of human language 
seems to have been more poetical and musical 
than prosaic. ^ This is more or less true of all 
ancient speeches, and we find the cultivation of 
poetry invariably preceding the period of mono- 
tonous prose. So far as the case of primitive 
Indian speech is concerned, the beautiful poetry 
of the Sarrihitas came into existence long before 
the appearance of the Brahmanas. 

To the Hindus music is endowed with the 
creative power. While the world is believed 
to have arisen from harmony {sama), it is not 
unlikely that it will one day break down to 
pieces when that internal harmony or unity of 
atoms will be disturbed by a discordant tune 
(visama). Time may come when science will 
be in a position to demonstrate this truth to the 
great wonder of us all. How the creation of the 
cosmic world was effected by the principle of 
supreme harmony may be shown by a reference 
to the Sadkhya doctrine of prakrti. PraUpti 
or primordial matter, as a state of equilibrium 
{samyavastha) or harmonisation,’ is held to be 
the ultimate cause of the world. There lies 
harmony or a state of concordance at the basis 


* illiffi’.~-Sadkbya«8utira. 
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of all creations. All that comes into being or 
moves either in the higher or lower spheres of 
existence is bound to follow this harmonious 
order — the great principle of natural evolution. 
The whole universe is, in short, linked together 
by harmony or strict regularity. The power 
of music is well illustrated by the mythological 
account of Orpheus who is said to have charmed 
Pluto by his miraculous flute to such an extent 
that he was allowed to get back his wife from 
the infernal region. The Pythagorians, as we 
know, also believed in the existence of ‘heavenly 
music.’ This music of the spheres is said to 
have unified the chaotic elements and given 
birth to the cosmic world. 

Eminent historians and philologists have 
tried their level best to find out the original 
home of the Aryans or people speaking the 
primitive language to which the name ‘ Aryan ’ 
or ‘ Indo-European ’ has been given. But there 
has been as yet no consensus of opinions on this 
question. Baffled stand the attempts of both 
ethnologists and historians to locate the home 
of the first race of man with a sufficient degree 
of certainty. What we generally learn from 
their investigations is tl^at these Indo-European 
people first found themselves somewhere in 
central Asia or in the Indus valley before they 
had migrated to the different parts of Europe, 
Persia and India. This theory, which was once 
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prevalent among scholars, has been subsequently 
given up. According to the theory, enunciated 
by Latham and supported by Poesche and Penka, 
the original home of the Aryans should not be 
traced to Asia, but to the Paltic provinces and 
northern Germany. Some have pointed to ‘ vast 
areas in Iran, Asia Minor, and North-west India ’ 
as the early home of Indo-European tribes.* 
Other theories based on the anthropological and 
geological evidence indicate Southern Asia as 
this primaeval home — the so-called ‘ Paradise,’ 
and ‘the cradle of the human race.’ Haeckel is 
of opinion that ‘ there are a number of circum- 
stances which suggest that the primaeval home 
of man was a continent now sunk below the 
surface of the Indian ocean ’ — a continent to 
which the name ‘ Lemuria ’ has been given by 
Scalter.* It remains to be pointed out that 
the Indo-European family with its seven or 
eight prominent branches is not sufficiently wide 
as to comprise all languages now known to the 
world of philologists. The Semitic and the 
Chinese, though they do not fall under the 
Indo-European group, are not inferior to the 
aforesaid stock in point of antiquity. No 
designation, whether Indo-European, Indo- 
Germanic or Aryan, corisequently seems to be 

' Keith : A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 1. 

* E.. Haeckel : The History of Creation, Vol. 

II, p. 487. 
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comprehensive enough. Rightly or wrongly, 
Sanskrit was once considered to be the mother 
of all tongues, specially of the Asiatic branches 
of the Aryan family, and ‘ the land of five 
rivers ’ is supposed to have seen the glorious 
dawn of human civilization. This view, though 
still defended by the orthodox Indian scholars, 
does no longer command respect of the 
authorities on the subject. Indeed, Sanskrit 
is one of the oldest but it is far from being 
the oldest language known to us. 

The Sanskrit term corresponding to language 
is hhasa which is derived from the root 6Aa?, 
to speak. The term was, however, restricted 
to the current or popular speech, as distinguish- 
ed from the sacred language of the Vedas. 
There is ample evidence both in Yaska’s 
Nirukta find Fanini’s Astadhyayl that a 
distinction was early made between the literary 
language of the Vedas and the then spoken 
tongue, the former being known as chandas 
or naigama, and the latter as hhasa or laukika} 
Patanjali has referred to this well-marked 
distinction just in the beginning of his 
^abdanusasana, and has adduced necessary 
illustrations from both the types of language. 
He has not only retained the word laukika as a 

* Nirukta, I. 4, I. 5, and II. 2. 

Pa?., 3. 1. 108. 
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more significant one for the sake of denoting 
this popular speech, but has said elsewhere 
that while the Vedic words are either stereo- 
typed or should he learnt from the Vedas, 
the popular words are to he taken from the 
current usage.‘ So much about the distinction 
between the sacred or more or less literary 
language and the language in which the 
majority of people used to speak in those 
primitive days. 

But the question that remains persistent 
is how and under what circumstances this 
popular language came to have the designa- 
tion Sairiskrta — a designation which prevailed 
upon others so strikingly in later times. 
The answer to this question will embrace 
a vast range : it will not only bring us back 
to an important event in the history of Sanskrit 
language, but will also throw some conspicuous 
light on the evolution of Sanskrit grammar. 
The word sarriskf'ta comes from saijiskara which 
has more than one meaning in our literature. 
So far as it relates to a language, saniskara 
does neither mean ‘ sacraments/ nor ‘ deep- 
rooted impressions,’ but refers particularly to 
the grammatical method of analysing words. 
Though he has not used the very word 
saniskfta, Yaska has more than once mentioned 


* '9^ftf^:~Mahabhasya, 1. 1. 1. 
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sar/iskara undoubtedly in this restricted sense.* 
It shows that the act of purification or 
grammatical analysis which won for the ancient 
language the respectable epithet samskrfa had 
taken place long before the advent of Yaska 
who is generally supposed to have flourished 
at a time not later than the fifth century 
B.C. The earliest mention of the word samskrta, 
as an epithet of language, is to be found in 
the Ramayana.^ As is evident from the 
Nirukta itself, different systems of grammar, 
as those of Sakatayana, Gargya and others, were 
already in existence before the time of Yaska, 
and their sole object was to mark off the ‘divine 
language’ from the language of the mass, that 
is, Prakrit. The purity of the ancient language 
was at stake on account of its frequent inter- 
course with those of lower people, and it is 
not improbable that a large number of Prakrit 
forms might have crept into Sanskrit and 
become naturalised in course of time.® A 
vigorous attempt was necessarily made by the 
orthodox grammarians to keep the pristine 
sanctity of their language free from the 
constant possibility of corruption. The result 
was the outcome of several systems of grammar 


Nirukta, I. 12. 

® — Sundarakanda, XXIX. 16. 17. 

* See my Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 17. 
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in Sanskrit making by themselves a wide branch 
of literature which has no parallel in any 
language of the world. Strict religious injunc- 
tions were also laid down preventing a Brahmin 
from using corrupt words,* so much so that 
a priest was liable to perform the expiatory 
rite, called sarasvatt, if he happened to use a 
corrupt word (apasabda), specially at the time of 
sacrifice.^ Thus, the ancient language of India, 
came to receive the designation saniskrta from 
the fact that it was purified or refined, that is to 
say, purged of, or freed from, all corrupt 
elements. It need not he said that the language 
in question obtained such sarn.shdra at the hands 
of orthodox grammarians at a much later stage. 
This purification was brought about by the 
formation of strict rules of Sanskrit grammar. 
Thenceforward the term saniskrta has been used 
as a criterion to distinguish the sacred language 
from more or less vulgar tongues. 

Judging from the number of literary produc- 
tions, both ancient and comparatively modern, 
the Sanskrit language seems to be decidedly the 
richest of all members of the so-called Indo- 
European family. Similarly, when we consider 
the number of roots and inflexions as well as 


* n nnwiftnl— 
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the extensive systems of grammar, Sanskrit 
appears to have almost no rival in the ancient 
stock of languages. Sanskrit is rightly called 
‘the language of science.’ It is a language 
which contains all that a man should endeavour 
to know. No language can boast of having 
given to the world more departments of 
ennobling studies and having widened the 
bounds of human knowledge to a greater 
extent The list of the different branches of 
knowledge, as enumerated in the Brahmanas, 
Upanisads, Mahabharata and the Mahahhasya, 
will go to show the range of studies which was 
provided by this sacred language of the Aryans.* 
At least by the orthodox Hindus, Sanskrit is still 
regarded as the most original of all tongues. 
The Hindu grammarians have tried to show 
that JPrakrta and Apabhra7p,sa dialects are not 
descended from a different source but have 


* Keith ; History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 8. 
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Sanskrit as their common origin.' It is not 
for us to make here the bold attempt to prove 
that Sanskrit is the mother of all languages, 
nor to explain the structural resemblances of 
Sanskrit with Greek and Latin as strengthening 
the same conclusion. The part played by 
Sanskrit in the history of Comparative Philology 
has already been pointed out in the introductory 
pages ; and we may be permitted to say that this 
new science to the evolution of which the main 
impetus was given by the study of Sanskrit has 
now assumed great proportions. Transmitted 
orally from generation to generation, the ancient 
Indian literature has had to sufi’er a good deal, 
numerous important works on various subjects 
being irrecoverably lost for ever. Very few 
languages have been so fertile and creative as 
Sanskrit and fewer still that have suffered so 
enormous a loss through the destructive hand of 
time. But notwithstanding such loss and 
mutilation wrought by time and carelessness 
on the part of those who were custodians of 
Indian culture, Sanskrit literature, as it has 
come down to us, does not fail to show a 
continuous line of development in thought- 
process as well as in language. 

It requires to be stated at the outset 
that the ancient language of India has two 

Punyaraja under Vakya., 1.149« 
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well-marked divisions, namely, Vedic {chandns) 
and classical [laukika). The former differs from 
the latter in more than one respect. The 
earliest specimen of the sacred tongue is 
preserved by the Vedas, specially by the 
Mgveda, where we meet with a language of 
beautiful poetry in which the religious in- 
vocations or prayers of our ancient forefathers 
found an exuberant expression. ‘The Vedas 
are beyond dispute the earliest we possess, the 
most complete representation which has been 
preserved to modern times of that primitive 
lyrical poetry which theory assumes as the 
earliest in the literary history of every people.’ ^ 
In these natural and simple hymns are recorded 
the history of Aryan civilisation in its primitive 
character and the religious life of India in 
its original form. This lyrical poetry of the 
Sanihitas was followed by the extensive prose 
style of the Brahmanas. A point that is special- 
ly significant for our linguistic study is that in 
the transitional period between lyrical poetry 
and prose, many words seem to have undergone 
changes both in their formal and logical aspects, 
and that a number of new words and expressions 
actually came into existence. The Vedic language 
in its last phase is represented by the Upanisads 
and the ancient Sutras. Some have, however. 


‘ Whitney : The Vedas, o. 5. 
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found three distinct periods in the develop- 
metit of the Sanskrit language/ The period 
beginning with the Brahmanas and closing with 
Papini is called the ‘ period of middle Sanskrit.’ 
Yaska stands midway between the Vedic and 
classical periods, his work representing the 
classical Sanskrit in the making. A continuous 
development is thus traceable during the 
different stages through which Sanskrit had to 
pass before it was stereotyped by the strict 
rules of grammar.'^ When the elaborate and 
verbose prose style of the Brahmanas had come 
to a close, there arose a more artificial style, 
known as Sutra, characterised by extreme 
brevity and conciseness which evidently found 
much favour with the grammarians and philo- 
sophers. The extent to which brevity was 
followed by the Indian grammarians is best 
shown by a paribham.^ 

The typical language preserved in the Vedas 
is literary, as distinguished from the spoken, 
and in consequence of the usual difference 
between the two, one may be allowed to suppose 

^ K. G. Bhandarkar: Wilson Philological Lectures, 
p. 30. 

* ‘From the language' of the .R^weda we can trace 
a steady development to classical Sanskrit, through the 
later Samhitiis and the Brahmanas.’ 

Keith: History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 4. 
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that the poetical or literary language of the 
Samhitas was in certain features different from 
the language which was generally spoken by 
men in those primitive days. In the absence of 
any positive evidence it is almost impossible to 
say anything definitely as to the real nature 
of such a language, and the extent to which 
this popular language influenced the poetical 
language of the Vedas. This language, if it 
were at all spoken, seems to have been either 
older than, or co-eval with the Vedic language, 
and was current more or less among all classes 
of people. The identification of this language 
is, however, very difficult. It is supposed by 
some to have been the oldest form of Prakrta. 
With those who, like Yakpati, assign greater 
originality and antiquity to it, Prakrta is not 
an offshoot of Sanskrit, that is, the relation in 
which Sanskrit stands to Prakrta is not one of 
mother and daughter. Contrary to the deriva- 
tion of the orthodox grammarians, Prakrta is 
said to have an independent origin of its own. 
According to this view, what we now call 
Sanskrit or a purified language might be 
supposed to have developed out of Prakrta, 
which means ‘ natural ’ as opposed to artificial. 

In point of antiquity the Vedas, specially the 
Rgveda, stand at the head of Sanskrit literature, 
and may be viewed as the oldest literary record 
of the Aryan culture. According to the orthodox 
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Hindu belief, the Vedas are not of human origin 
{apau7'meya), but exist from eternity. To some 
they embody the infallible utterance of the 
Supreme Being ^ ; and to some they represent 
the ancient stock of wisdom that has been 
traditionally transmitted to us through a long 
line of teachers {guruparampara) . They are, 
again, held to be the eternal truth that 
shone upon the ancient sages in moments of 
sacred meditation. But as far as our linguistic 
vision is permitted to proceed, the language 
represented by the Vedic hymns, both beautiful 
as well as poetical in form, does not seem to 
have embodied the first articulate utterance 
of mankind. Prom both evolutionary and 
linguistic points of view, it is difficult to assume 
that the first intellectual unfolding of the 
primitive mind could have found expression in 
so beautiful and rhythmical a language as 
that of the Vedas. What is nearer the truth 
is that we meet with a language in the 
Vedas that seems to have left its cruder 
stage far behind, and received refinement and 
poetical embellishment to a considerable degree — 
a fact that goes to strengthen the view that 
the Vedic language, as it has come down to 
us, has been the result of a long course of 
linguistic development. It is obvious that 
the ancient language had undoubtedly made 


* — ^Vaisesika-sutra, 1.1.3. 
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some progress before it could produce such 
literary works as the Vedas. The hymns are 
consequently far from being the first and the most 
original of their kind, for the artistic descrip- 
tions, pantheistic ideas and the worship of 
gods, as they are embodied in the Vedas, 
point to a different state of things, i.e., the 
hymns had developed out of some older and 
cruder form of speech and ideas. The 
hymns presuppose a long history of linguistic 
development that covers a considerable period 
of time, but we are not in the possession of any 
positive data to form any definite idea of it. 
Judged by the standard of civilisation as revealed 
in the Vedas, the hymns appear to portray the 
history of a highly religious people (or of priest- 
craft as some have opined) who appear to have 
made considerable advance in certain depart- 
ments of culture and were familiar with some 
social and political institutions. 

The hymns, it must be borne in mind, have 
preserved the polished literary language as con- 
trasted with the current or spoken tongue, the 
former being more artistic and rhetorical than the 
latter.* In order to get an idea of this imaginary 
‘ pre-Vedic ’ language, ,we have only to picture 
before our mind the existence of a language — 
cruder in form, simpler in style and wanting 
in metaphor — which had ultimately developed 

’ Macdonell : The History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 20 
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into the poetical language of the Vedas. The 
structural resemblances noticeable in Sanskrit, 
Avesta, Greek and Latin have led most of the 
modern philologists to trace the origin of all 
prominent languages to one common stock to 
which the name ‘ Pai’ent-tongue ’ has been fitly 
given. By comparing a number of forms, as, for 
instance, SK. panca, GK. Treure, Lat. quinque 
Goth, fimf and Lith. penki, the philologists 
have postulated a form like ‘penqwe’ as the 
oldest and most original one. Now, this original 
tongue, whether identical with the ‘ pre-Vedic ’ 
language, as referred to above, or with any 
other imaginary language that has left no record 
behind, is supposed to be the mother of all lan- 
guages. In the opinion of Vakpati, it is 
Prakrta that deserves such a glorious designa- 
tion.’ Among the modern scholars some are of 
opinion, not without some amount of justification, 
that the Vedic language as well as Sanskrit is 
but literary forms of an old or ‘ primary ’ type 
of Prakrta. One finds it, however, extremely 
difficult to arrive at any definite conclusion 
as to the real identity of such a ‘ Parent-tongue.’ 

While a harmonious continuity is traceable 
in all phases of transition .in the course of which 
the ancient language passed into classical 
Sanskrit, the evidence of a remarkable difference 
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between the two well-marked types of language 
is also clear and overwhelming.^ Though 
w'e do not fully agree with the statement that 
‘ Classical Sanskrit presents the appearance 
of an artificial product,’ wo cannot but say 
that the rigid principles of Sanskrit grammar 
seems to have counteracted the development 
of Sanskrit to a great extent, and made 
classical Sanskrit somewhat stereotyped.^ The 
chandas differs from the lauMka or spoken 
Sanskrit in general tone, vocabulary, and to a 
certain extent, in its meaning or logical aspects 
also. In the Vedic language greater attention 
was paid to the phonological side. Samnsas 
(compounds) were, for instance, usually deter- 
mined by accents. These sorts of phonetic niceties 
were particularly observed in the recitation of 
the Vedic hymns. The extent to which impor- 
tance was attached to proper accentuation is 
illustrated by a legend which tells us that the 
expression Indra-satruh turned fatal on the part 
of the sacrificer himself on account of a slight 
error in the accent.'* In the Vedas we meet 

’ ‘ The former differs from the hitter ou the whole 

about as much as Homeric from classicail Greek, or the 
Latin of Salic hymns from tjiat of Vario.’ 

Macdonell : The History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 20. 

* Op. cit., p. 22. 
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with a large number of words and peculiar 
grammatical terminations which have entirely 
disappeared making room for new ones in the 
later phase of the ancient language. We 
propose to give below some peculiar features 
of the Vedic language. 

In the Vedic language we find intervocal d 
sometimes changed into I, e.g., agtiwilde is con- 
vertible into agnimlle. We have both the forms 
gonam and gavdm (genitive plural of go), while 
the former has become obsolete in classical 
Sanskrit.' Similarly, we have double termina- 
tions in the nominative plural, namely, asas 
as in janasah, and as as in devah? Again, 
in the accusative singular of words ending 
in u, we find two forms as tanvam and 
ianuvam and prabhvam and prabhuvam} In 
contrast with the affixes ina or td as in later 
Sanskrit, the instrumental singular was often 
formed by the addition of d or yd, as in uruyd, 
madhva (instead of urund and madhund), 
bdhavd and udvayd (in the place of bdhund and 
ndm), svapnayd (instead of svapnena) and so on.* 
The instrumental plural of words ending in 
a often retains bhis or ebhis as in rudrebhih, 
purvebhih, and sometimes takes ais as in 


' Pan., 7.1.57. 

’ Pan., 7.1.50. 

’ Pan., 6.4.86. — Vur. 

■* Pan., 7.1.39, Var. 
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rudraih} It should be noted here that the 
affix hhis or ehhis (as in rtidrebhih) has analogy 
with the instrumental plural of the pronoun 
idam. The locative singular affix is sometimes 
dropped, as in parame vyoman (instead of 
vyomani)^ and it is sometimes changed to a, as 
in ndbha for ndhhau? The nominative plural 
of words in neuter gender and ending in a is fre- 
quently changed to d, as we find vi§vd dliamni 
for visvdni dhandni. In the Vedic hymns we 
have janitd for janayitd^ samitd for snmayitd^^ 
mdmd for vidmah^ evd for tmand for dlmand;' 

astdpadl for astapadl.^ and so on. Por the 
archaic Vedic forms like atdrimt^ patnyayah, 
pltvl^ sndtvl, istvlnam, prtsum (double suffixes) 
and sniota we have in later Sanskrit tarayatu^ 
painyahy pllvd^ sndtvd^ istjm, prfsu and srnuta. 
It is particularly to be remembered that the 
Vedic' subjunctive (as in p?‘a na dyum^i 
tdrisat (Rgveda. X. 186.1.), called let in the 
A^ladhydyl^ is not traceable in classical 
Sanskrit.^ The infinitive in Sanskrit is usually 
formed by the affix but in the Vedic 

^ Pun., 7.1.10. 

^ Pan., 7.1.39. 

Pan., 6.4.53-54. 

^ Pan., 6.3.136. 

Pan., 6.4.141. 

^ Pan., 6.3.126. 

^ : — Bhattoji. 
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language we meet with a number of peculiar 
infinitives, often with the sense of a dative 
singular, SLsjivase, hantave, mlecchitavai, kartave, 
datavai, pibadhyai^ etc. Papini has observed 
that in- the cliandas the compound of the words, 
namely, pitr and mdtr yields such a form as 
pitardmataraT^ the root sah (to bear) gives 
two forms in ktvd sucli as sddhvai and sddhvd,^ 
and that the augment ya is sometimes found 
after ktvd as in gatvdya (for gatvd)2 Pronouns 
like tva and tya are but rarely to he found in 
later Sanskrit. The Nighantu enumerates such 
verbal forms as gamati and isati which have 
probably changed respectively into gacchati 
and icchati in classical Sanskrit. All these 
peculiarities or characteristics of the Vedic 
language have been clearly shown by Papini in 
the so-called Vaidika Prakamna, and what M'e 
have stated above forms only an insignificant 
part of his highly comprehensive system. Unlike 
other systems of grammar known to us, Panini’s 
Astddhydyl lias taken notice of both the Vedic 
and classical Sanskrit, and has thus justly 
merited the glorious designation of Vedanga. 

With regard to meaning, we notice 
that certain Vedic words have changed their 

' Pan.. 3.4.9. 

Piin., 6.3.33. 

’ Pan.. 6.3.113. 
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meanings in classical Sanskrit. The word 
kavi,^ as explained by Yaska and Sayapa, was 
originally used in the Vedas in a general sense 
to denote ‘one who has seen the last extremity 
of the nature of a thing,’ i.e., one possessing 
keen intellectual vision, but it came to be used 
in a restricted sense, namely, the writer of 
metrical verses. The word is frequently found 
in the former sense in the early Upanisads.'^ The 
word nif(ja was a general name for animals,® 
and not strictly restricted to a species, e.g., 
‘deer.’ Tlie word pasu occurs in the Rgveda as 
a general name for all animals including men.‘ 
The Tantrik texts have also retained the term 
pam in this wider sense {cf. pafi, pakn and 
pdsa ill the Trika doctrine) and they have 
named the ‘ Lord of beings ’ as pasupati. 
The word vrata originally meant karman, i.e., 
action in general or anna (rice), but in classical 
Sanskrit it denotes particular religious rites 
and ceremonies,® Patanjali has taken this word 
as meaning what is taken for food.*^ The word 

' Rgveda, 1. 1.1. 

’ Katha, 2.4.14. 

^ »ftw: Pif^ri-^Rgveda, X. 180.2. 

■* fit TSlcl Rgveda, VIII. 100. 11. 

' ftafilfiT (as in 3% fifi') 

slcig^% fRra'Dlffl — Nirukta, II. 13. 

" — Mahabhasya, 1. 1. 1. 
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vasu, denoting originally ‘necessaries of life,’ is 
now frequently used to signify ‘wealth’ alone. 

The Brahmauas and the earlier IJpanisads 
also present some peculiar forms which are 
no longer found in classical Sanskrit.^ In the 
Chandogya we. find the words hirrikara, prastava 
and pratihara in an entirely dilferent sense. 
The particles ha vai were generally used in the 
Upanisads to denote antiquity, and the form 
asa (instead of hahhuva) is also sometimes found 
(Kathopanisad). Even in Yaska’s Nirukta we 
find many archaic words and expressions w'hich 
became obsolete in later Sanskrit. The words 
karman and upeJoia or upekdtavya are used by 
Yaska respectively in the sense of ‘signification’ 
and ‘observation,’ ^ and the words pradesa (name) 
and upajanan.?. signifying ‘action’ and ‘augment’ 
respectively. “ Yaska has not only used yatho 
as well as yatha but has in one place put 
together four particles, namely, yatho, hi, nu 
and vai probably for the sake of giving emphasis 
to his statements.'' This is not, however, allowed 


' Bhandarkar : Wilson Philological Lectures, pp. 20-21 

* — Nirukta, I. 8. 

< 

Jti?« — op. cit. 

op. dt. I. 12. 

fltsnfwrfjpn — Durga. 

* bf g ^ — Nirukta, I. 14. 
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in later Sanskrit. He has made use of a number 
of words, such as hilma (difference or division), 
atmt'a (wandering), damuna (having the power 
of control), ‘ 'immakaraff.a'^ (termination) which 
are rarely to be met with in later Sanskrit. In 
the smr^i-texts, namakarana means a kind of 
ceremony (baptising a child with names). 
Expressions like karmnnarnikah samskarah 
(grammatical analysis pertaining to names 
formed according to action), arthanityali (the 
same as arthapradhanah), sisik^a rajyenn (gave 
repeated instructions on the governance of king- 
dom) and yuddhavartut (as if it were a fight) occur 
in the Nirukta. There are, again, some old and 
antiquated Vedic forms which are no longer 
used in classical Sanskrit. The verbal forms 
us}n, tera, cakra, peca, etc., seem to have been 
obsolete even at the time of Katyayana. 
Patanjali observes that these words have lost 
their application and have been replaced by such 
forms as u^itah, tlryah, krtavan, and pakvavan 
respectively.^ These forms are, however, 
available in the Vedas.* 


1 Nirukta, I. 14. 

“ vaig; — Durga ifnder Nirukta, II. 5. 

* Mahabhasya, 1. I. 1, under the Varttika 

i’ 

* JtsWt I « ? I I JJ** 

^ STW — op. cit. 
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Now we are going to launch upon a 
disputed problem. What has been the subject 
of a great controversy is ; whether Sanskrit had 
ever enjoyed the dignity of a spoken tongue, 
or ha,d been simply a literary language in which 
the sacred books of the Hindus were composed. 
The majority of Western scholars have, however, 
denied the possibility of Sanskrit having been 
ever a spoken language of the people at large. 
Their contention is based on the ground that 
a language guided by such rigid rules of 
grammar and phonetics is not likely to have 
been current as a spoken language, specially 
among the masses. And what is all the more 
possible is that a language, more akin to 
Prakrta than Sanskrit, was the general medium 
of communication. Without going into further 
details at present, we will only remark that the 
uneducated mass which formed, as it still forms, 
the bulk of society was prevented by natural 
disabilities from having Sanskrit as its mother- 
tongue. It needs hardly be said that the correct 
pronunciation of Sanskrit words, apart from the 
question of grammar, requires a good deal of 
training in which ordinary people are always 
lacking. Sanskrit, if it had been at all a spoken 
language, was the language of the cultured 
people. In the fertile period of its literary 
development, Sanskrit was, we are inclined to 
believe, undoubtedly a spoken language, though 
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its currency was possibly limited to the 

educated section of the upper classes. There 
was admittedly a class of people, mainly 
composed of the Brahmins, that had Sanskrit 
for its mother-tongue. The three upper classes 
popularly known as the ‘twice-born’ {dvijati), 
i.e., those allowed to make a study of the 

Vedas, are supposed to have been Sanskrit- 
speaking people. It is clear from the evidence 
of the Upanisads that the Ksatriyas used to take 
a leading part in all philosophical discussions of 
the day, specially in the court of Janaka. There 
is no doubt that these discussions, like the 
ancient method of teaching, were carried on in 
Sanskrit. People other than Brahmins but 

holding dignified position in lif(5 were also 
competent to speak Sanskrit. In the Ramayana 
Hanuman is said to have delivered his 

message to SIta in genuine Sanskrit just 
like a ‘ twice-born ’ {dvijdtiriva samskrtam). 
A demon named Ilvala is also described as 
capable of speaking Sanskrit.^ More striking 
is the evidence available in the Mahabhasya. 
Patanjali narrates a controversy in which a 
charioteer (suta) not only speaks in Sanskrit, 
but ably discusses the derivation of the word 
prdjitf with a grammarian.^ 

‘ — Ramayana. 

’ ^ ^ I UTO ^ 

— Mahabhasya, Vol. I, p. 488. 
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There is overwhelming evidence, both internal 
and external, which tends to prove beyond any 
shadow of doubt that Sanskrit was current as a 
spoken language before the beginning of the 
Christian era. The term bhasa, derived as it is 
from the root bhas, to speak, is in itself an 
indication that Sanskrit was at one time as 
good a spoken language as Latin or Greek. 
No one can possibly deny that a language, 
possessing such a vast literature that covers 
almost all departments of human knowledge, was 
once prevalent as a living language. It is by no 
means improbable that the people — whose reli- 
gious texts, moral and legal codes, spiritual ideas, 
poetry, songs, prayers, history and even folk- 
tales and fables are all preserved in Sanskrit — 
inherited that language as their mother-tongue. 
Moreover, one can, as a matter of fact, express 
himself freely or give adequate expression to 
all his ideas only when he happens to speak 
in his own mother-tongue. Now, the clear way 
in which Vyasa, Valmiki and Patanjali, to 
mention’ only a few, have expressed themselves 
all throughout their respective works shows not 
only their command over language, but makes 
it abundantly clear that Sanskrit was un- 
doubtedly a spoken language with them. 
The ease with which Kautilya composed 
the science of Politics {arthaiaastra) and 
Vatsyayana wrote his famous work on erotics 
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(kamasastra) may also be adduced as further 
evidence in support of our view. 

The frequent references to hha^a, as they 
occur in the Nirukta, unmistakably testifies to 
the fact that Sanskrit w’as current as a livini:' 
language at the time of Yaska. The existence 
of Sanskrit as a spoken tongue is made clear 
by Yaska w’hen he expressly states that in 
deriving certain Vedic words (kTdanta) he had 
to make use of some verbal roots directly taken 
from the bha^d or the language current at that 
time.^ Further, he has taken notice of some 
provincial or dialectical variations of Sanskrit 
as a spoken tongue. While the verbal form, 
Yaska observes, namely, savati, meaning 
‘moving’ (gacchaii) is used by the Kambojas, 
the nominal form ,^ava, denoting ‘ a dead body,’ 
was in vogue among the Aryans. Similarly, 
the people of eastern provinces used the verbal 
form dati in the sense of ‘ cutting,’ and the 
noun-form datra (a cutting instrument) was 
used by the northerners.^ The word laukika 
w'hereby Patanjali denotes the current or 
spoken tongue is also to be found in the 
Nirukta. Patanjali has not only referred to the 
important observation of Yaska but has added 


’ aat — Nirukta, II. 2. 

toe. cit. 
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some other examples of provincial variations 
in Sanskrit. While hammati, he continues, is 
used among the Surastras and ramhati (both 
denoting ‘ movement ’) among the eastern and 
central countries, the Aryans used only gam 
or gacchati} 

The difference between the spoken Sanskrit 
of the northern and eastern peoples has also 
been carefully pointed out by Panini. He bas 
particularly taken notice of the fact that the 
northerners used such forms as harineni, laksaui, 
etcf, with the sufi&x in and not harisenya and 
laksanya by virtue of the termination nya? 
They used amraguptayani in the place of which 
the easterners had amragupti. Again, the 
feminine forms like Gargyayani, etc., formed 
with sgha, were current among the easterners.® 
There was also some amount of difference 
regarding accents between tbe eastern and 
southern countries. This is noticed by Papini 
in tbe rule Pan., 6.2.74. 

Prom Yaska we come to Panini whose 
work on grammar is regarded by scholars 
as a great landmark in tbe field of Sanskrit 
literature. There is convincing evidence 
to the effect that Sanskrit was a spoken 

Mahabhasya, 1.1.1. 

* — Pan., 4.1.153. 

’ Jjr?t Pan., 4.1.17. 
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language at the time of Panini whose 
reputation as a grammarian reached the 
southernmost extremity of India, i.e., the Cape 
Comorin.^ A huge system of grammar, as that 
of Panini, could not have practically come 
into existence, if Sanskrit had not been current 
as a spoken tongue at that time (fifth century 
B. C.). Panini had in view both the Vedic 
and classical forms, and the language for which 
he formulated the rules of his Astadliyayl was 
certainly a living language with him.^ As a 
large number of the Vedic forms had already 
become obsolete, Panini had to make a number 
of rules exclusively for them. He has laid 
down that certain suffixes, as hv<isu and kanac, 
are used equally in the Vedic and laukika 
Sanskrit in the place of IH (perfect) He has 
sanctioned the optional use of lit in the bhasa 
so far as the roots sad, vas and sru are 
concerned.'^ Here li( is invariably followed by 

' 51sj: — Mahabhasya under the rule 

Pan., 2.4.89. This expression may also mean that 
Panini ’s name was familiar even to children. 

“ Keith has rightly observed: “Panini has rules 
which are meaningless for anything but a vernacular, 
apart from the fact that the term Bhasa which he applies 
to the speech he teaches has the natural sense of a spoken 
language.’’ 

— A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 9. 

> Pan., 3.2.106-107. 

* Kmrat Pan., 3.2.108. 
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koasu and we get such forms as sedimn, uqivan 
and Suiruvdn. He has also made provision in 
the bhdsa for such peculiar Vedic forms as 
upeyivdti, andSvdn and anucdna} The root in 
(to go), preceded by the preposition upa and 
followed by kvasu together with the augment 
i(, is frequently available in classical Sanskrit.^ 
Similarly, the root as, preceded by the negative 
particle and followed by kvasu without the 
augment it, is also found in later Sanskrit, 
lleferences to bhdsd have also been made 
elsewhere. In a sentence that is u.sed for the 
purpose of determination (viedra), e.g., as to 
whether a thing is a snake or a rope, it is held 
that the last vowel of the first word should 
be prolonged, as ahirnu rajjurnu (it is either 
a snake or a rope).’ The three Vedic words 
formed with the suffix kvasu, namely, dMvan 
(from dM to give or injure), sdhvdn (from sah 
to bear) and mldhvdti (from mih to give) are 
traceable also in classical Sanskrit. These forms 
are called peculiar {nipdtana), because they 
get neither reduplication nor the augment it. 
The use of the root das along with those of ri, 

' Part., 3.2.109. 

* wtramfv ftrsi fStai atg: i 

Bhattoji. 


gy g watgni — Pan., 8.2.98. 
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ksi, etc,, occurs usually in the chandas} Out 
of these, ksi alone has been allowed to be used in 
hhasa? 

The poets claimed a freedom of their own 
and could not always fetter themselves by the 
strict rules of grammar, and they exercised a 
considerable amount of license in the use of 
words. This is why they are often styled 
nirankum {i.e., moving freely like an elephant 
without the fear of a goad). Kalidasa has used 
prabhavisnti^ though the form, specially with the 
preposition, is not at all sanctioned in bhasa.* He 
has also used asa (from as, to be), in spite of the 
fact that the root as yields only bahhuva in lit. 
The form kamayana ^ (instead of kamayamana) 
cannot be supported by the rules of grammar. 
By the expression ptabhram^ayam yo vahusam 
cakdray Kalidasa has violated the principle of 
grammar to an unpardonable extent. The so- 
called ungrammatical forms or drsa-prayogas, 
as we often meet with in the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana, have > a history of their 
own. Though they do not conform to the 


’ — Rgvedii, T. 1.6. 

op. dt. * 

* I ‘ 35!; ’ (t§^‘3i) — 

’ Sakuntala, 2. Bhattoji. 

* ipra— Pan., 3.1.138. 

® Sakuntala, 3. * Baghuvaipsa, 13. 
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ordinaTy rules pt grammar, we are not strictly 
a,llowed to treat them as absolutely ungramma- 
tical or unacceptable. We do not question their 
validity generally for two reasons ; they were 
either used by seers of respectable antiquity who, 
like the sistafj as described by Patanjali, were 
regarded as authority in respect of the applica- 
tion of words, or they might be supposed to have 
been correctly formed in accordance with a 
system of grammar (pre-Paniniyan) which is no 
longer accessible to us. 

Another evidence is afforded by the ancient 
manner of salutation. In the rules that 
determine the prolongation or prolation of 
vowels (pluta), we find the clear indication 
of a spoken language. Panini has formulated 
a rule to the effect that in a sentence used 
for returning salute (prati/abhivadana) to 
a iion-§Udra the last vowel (^i) should be a 
prolated as well as a high-pitched (udatta) one, 
as, for example, ayusmanedhi Devadatta (0 you 
long-lived Devadatta, come).^ Katyayana hasj 
made improvement upon it by holding that it is 
not so in the case of a woman.^ In setting forth 
the motives that are served by the study of 
grammar, Patanjali has quoted a verse which 
emphatically declares that an uneducated man, 


* Pajl-. 8.2.83. 

• *t-^Varfctika. 
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who does not know how to proloni' a name in 
responding to a salutation, should be treated 
like a woman. ^ Is it possible that such a 
practice could ever be in vogue if Sanskrit had 
been anything but a spoken language ? Our 
answer is emphatically in the negative. 

Sanskrit had been not only a spoken lan- 
guage in the time of Yaska and Panini, but we 
have sufficient evidence to believe that it con- 
tinued to be so even at a much later period, 
we mean that of Katyayana and Patahjali. 
Katyayana’s Yarttikas^ which are in most 
cases improvement upon the Astadhyayl, took 
notice of the growing or new forms not anti- 
cipated by the rules of Panini. In this 
improvement and elaboration Katyayana 
certainly succeeded in bringing his wider out- 
look on language to bear upon the problems of 
grammar. Panini had only dvitlydya in the 
dative singular of dvitiya, but Katyayana, 
acquainted as he was with new forms and 
expressions of a spoken language, made an 
additional rule to the effect that words ending 
in tlya (in both masculine and feminine) 
should be optionally declined like saroandmun, 
(pronoun) in the dative^ ablative, genitive and 

MahabhAsya, 1. 1. 1. 
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locative singular,^ and we have consequently 
dvitlyasmai, dvitlyasmin and dvitlyasmat as 
well as dmixyayai and dvitlyasyai and so on.^ 
Too . many are the innovations brought 
about by the author of the Vdrttikas to be 
exhaustively stated within this short compass. 
On the strength of the Vdrttikas we have 
feminine of vadhuta with iilp or lengthened 
i as vadhutl meaning ‘ youthful,’ ® a dative case 
in patye iete (lying down for her husband) ‘ 
and ablative in pdpdt viramati^ (abstaining 
from sin) and so on. The last Vdrttika 
has been, however, set aside by Patanjali 
on the assumption of ‘intellectual separation’ 
{buddhisthapaya ) . 

Both Panini and Katyayana employed some 
words and expressions which are scarcely to be 
found in later Sanskrit. TJpasamkhydna " in the 
sense of ‘supplementary addition,’ vyavdya in 
the sense of ‘ interposition,’ ’’ anvavasarga in 


* The rule Pan., 7. 3. 115, is thus overthrown by the 

VdrUilea ‘ ’ i 

’ I — Vur. 

' vfh — Var. 

* fisw wRrvfil — Var. 

' Vur. 

* Var, 

^ Pap., 8. 4. 2, The word vyavaya 

now means ‘sexual intercourse,’ 
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the sense of ‘free order’ {kamacaraimjm)^ 
atyantasamyoga^ as denoting ‘close connection’ 
or vydpti, apavarga in the sense of ‘ attainment 
of result ’ (as distinct from the attainment of 
final emancipation), are very rarely used in later 
Sanskrit. An expression like sim-bhdgavatah^ 
meaning ‘one worshipping Siva as the highest 
godhead ’ is also rare. 

Kext we come to Pataujali. The Maha- 
hhasya contains some passages which show 
that Sanskrit had not ceased to bo a spoken 
tongue even at the time of Patanjali. Just in 
the very beginning of his commentary, Patnil- 
jali has spoken of two dilferent kinds of 
speech,^ namely, vaidika or chandas and 
Imikika or hJmsTi, the latter undoubtedly 
refers to the current or spoken language of 
his time. Both Katyayana and Patanjali have 
shown their close acquaintance with southern 
India or the Deccan which, like Aryavarta as 
defined in the Mahablulsya and elsewhere, 
was a great centre of Brahmanic culture. 
While commenting on the Varttika yathd 
laukika-vaidikem, Patanjali has observed that 


» op. •cii., 2.3.5. was 

probably the earliest name for logical vyapii or invariable 
concomitance. 

* Mahabhasya under Pan., 5.2.76. 

® ^ — Mahabbasya, 1.1.1. 
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the people of the Deccan are naturally fond 
of using words ending in tadclMta or derivative 
terminations ; as, for instance, they are found 
to use laukike and vaulike instead of lake and 
vede} What is stated here does not apply to a 
dead language,; and we can reasonably assume 
that Sanskrit was current, though in a limited 
sphere, as a spoken language up to the second 
century before the Christian era. The apho- 
risms such as lokalo’rthaprayukte sahdaprayoge 
matrena dharmaniyamah., sarve desdnlare, etc,; 
distinctly speak of a language that was nothing 
but spoken. Patanjali has further remarked that 
the use of correct words in consonance with 
the rules of grammar is alone attended 
with religious merits, although correct and 
corrupt forms are found to be equally 
expressive in ordinary parlance.^ Patahiali 
has said elsewhere that great lakes (saraJi) are 
called sarasl in the Deccan.® He has given 
us another valuable piece of information 
that it was not necessarily the educated 
Brahmins alone who had Sanskrit as their 

— op. cit. " 

op. cit., 1.1.1. 

Mahabhasya under Pan., 1.1.19. 
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sj)oken tongue, but there was also a class of 
people known as Hstas who with or without any 
knowledge of grammar were naturally com- 
petent to speak correct Sanskrit. They were, so 
to speak, the authority so far as the use of words 
was concerned. Their usages gr applications 
(as prsodara), though sometimes contrary to the 
rules of grammar, were accepted by the 
grammarians without a word of objection. Just 
as we can speak our mother-tongue without 
knowing a syllable of grammar, even so were 
these shlas able to speak correctly without 
having any knowledge of grammar. This faculty 
was either intuitive on their part or a divine 
grace bestowed upon them.* 

A question may be raised here as to the people 
with whom Sanskrit was a spoken language. 
We have already touched upon this point in 
our preliminary observation. It was admittedly 
in the traditionally cultured community of the 
Brahmins, and to a certain extent, in that of the 
ruling race, that Sanskrit prevailed as a spoken 
language. Sanski-it was once so popular a 
language in the whole of the Aryavartta that it 
could be spoken even by people belonging to the 
lower strata of society,; and this fact becomes 
more than clear from a reference in the Maha- 
bhasya (where a charioteer is found discussing 

Jig®".#— Mahabhasya under Pan., 6. 3. 109. 
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with a grammarian in Sanskrit). In the dramatic 
literature of Sanskrit we find a still more convin- 
cing proof, i.e., while nohle and aristocratic 
persons are speaking Sanskrit, the uneducated 
people as well as females have different forms 
of Prakrta as their spoken language. Though 
there is, however, no entire absence of drama 
written absolutely in Sanskrit, the evidence 
drawn from the dramatic works in general 
lends colour to the view that Sanskrit, as a 
spoken language, was in all probability confined 
to the area of Brahmanical culture, and that 
certain forms of Prakrta were, on the other 
hand, current among the uneducated mass. 
The Sanskrit-speaking Brahmins were, however, 
familiar with the dialects of the neighbouring 
people, since they had many occasions to come in 
touch with them. Though with them Sanskrit 
was evidently a spoken language, Katyayana 
and Patanjali seem to have been familiar 
with Prakrtas, as is evident from their using 
such forms as anapayati, vacjdhati, vattati, 
gdvi, gonl^ etc. (the Sanskrit equivalents of 
which are respectively ajndpayati, varddhate, 
varttate and gauh). 

Recent investigations in central Asia, China, 
Japan, Tibet, Ceylon as well as various 

yir, 12 under Pap., 1.3.1. 
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islands in the Indian ocean, have brought to 
light such convincing and interesting materials 
that vm can now state without any fear of 
contradiction that Sanskrit and the culture 
which lies at its back were not only confined to 
the so-called iryavartta or the land of the Hs(as, 
but spread far and wide to make its influence 
felt by other countries at present geographically 
detached from India. The civilisation of India 
is so organically connected with the ancient 
language of the land that the diffusion of Indian 
culture abroad necessarily meant the spread of 
Sanskrit. Even on the side of language, Sanskrit 
did not lag behind in exercising its stupen- 
dous influence over the nighbouring countries 
of India, and traces of Sanskritic names as well 
as evidences of the cultivation of Sanskrit are 
still available in Java, Campa, Cambodia and 
other far-off countries. The spirit of religion 
embedded in Sanskrit was not less powerful and 
active in penetrating into the heart of various 
nations so as to make them what they are in 
matters religious and social. ‘ Half the world,* 
in the estimation of an Indian thinker, ‘ moves 
on independent foundations which Hinduism 
supplied. China and .Japan, Tibet and Siam, 
Burma and Ceylon look to India as theic 
spiritual home.’ * 


' S. Kadhakrishnan : The Hindu View of Life, p. 12. 
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CHAPTER X 
Prakrit and Apabhramsa 


OlaBsification of main Indian languages — derivation and varieties 
. of Prakrit — origin of Apabhraih^a — corruption of speech due 
to various causes — admixture of Sanskrit with Prakrits and 
foreign tongues — foreign and Dravidian elements in Sanstrit— 
the question of religion involved in the use of correct words — 
the views of the Mimarhsakas — Aryan and Mleccha usages of 
words — signification of Apabhramsa — Bhartfhari and Gangers 
on the power of denotation of Apabhramsa. 

We have already taken notice of the fact 
that there were, side by side with Sanskrit, 
other languages current in India under the 
common name Prakrta, or Prakrit, as the word 
has been distorted like Sanskrit by the majority 
of scholars. These dialects, which in course of 
time became more popular than Sanskrit, were 
no doubt used over a wider area, and they seem 
to have been generically related to Sanskrit. 
Whatever may the origin of the Prakrits prove 
to he on examination of linguistic facts, one can 
hardly ignore their importance as a typical 
Speech which has not only retained the genuine 
spoken language of the mass, but has got its 
own literature, and specially several systems of 
grammar. 

The languages of India have been mainly 
divided into three classes, namely, Sanskrit, 
Prakrit and ApahhraniSa. We can review 
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this classification from two different standpoints : 
we may either agree with the orthodox school 
of thought and look upon the Prakrit and 
Apabhramsa as possessing blood-relationship 
with Sanskrit, or we may, in agreement with 
the modern view-point, assume them to 
be distinct from, and independent of, Sanskrit, 
Dapfiin,^ Bharnaha^ and Bhojaraja® have all 
recognised this threefold classification. Rudrata 
has, however, raised the number to six by the 
addition of MagadhI, SaurasenI and Pai^aci.* 
This division is not strictly logical, because 
Magadhi, ^aurasenl and faisacl, like Maharastri 
and others, are but different forms of Prakrit 
with slightly different features^ 

Magadhi, as the very name implies, was the 
dialect of Magadha, It is generally known as 


* The division of Kdvyas on the basis of languages 
is thus shown by Dandin : — 

«’ — Kavyadarsa, 1. 82. 

* ‘sis^Ti^f »r5i tro I 

mag 'gpsRng'g Kavyalamkara, 1. 16. 

* i 

mgfiig' aftgw'iig gi hh: m’ 

— Sarasvatikanthabharaija. 

II ’—^Kavyalamkara, 2. 12; 
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theMSgadhi of the Sanskrit dramas, and its 
characteristics are preserved in such grammatical 
treatises as the Prakrit-prakasa of Vararuci and 
the work of Hemacandra. It is to be 
differentiated from a still earlier dialect, known 
by the same name and derived immediately 
from the Vedic Prakrit. For want of a proper 
name, this dialect has been given the designa- 
tion of Old Magadhi, which differs to a certain 
extent from the Magadhi of the grammarians. 
This Old Magadhi seems to have been represent- 
ed in a fairly comprehensive manner in what 
is known as the Pali (which has also preserved 
other forms of the older Prakrits) and in some of 
the Asoka inscriptions. 

Pali represents a stage in the development 
of the Indo-Aryan language when the spoken 
dialect was approaching standardisation, — the 
stage known as the Middle Indo-Aryan period. 
The literature of the orthodox school of 
Buddhism, i.e., of the Theravadins, is preserved 
in Pali, which is regarded as the earliest literary 
form of the Prakrit. 

There is some difference of opinion with 
regard to the derivation of the name Prakrta. 
The orthodox as well as the most widely 
accepted view makes Prakrit a language 
that is immediately derived from the Prakrti, 
i.e,, Sanskrit. The author of the Sarjigraha 
(YySidO is said to have been in favour of 
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such a derivation. ‘ From the various definitions 
suggested of the name Prakrit, it is quite clear 
that all Prakrit dialects have Sanskrit as their 
real origin. But there were others who used 
to look upon Prakrit as a natural language, 

i.e,, one that has come directly from nature. 

* 

In a sense the Prakrits are less artificial than 
Sanskrit. While Sanskrit has derived its name 
from samskara, the Prakrits have kept their 
genuine character intact and have come down to 
us without any material change of form. Prakrit 
was generally so-called inasmuch as it was the 
language of ordinary people {prakrtajanandm 
bhd^d). Dandin had evidently the former deriva- 
tion in view when he narraj;ed the different 
varieties of the Prakrits as tadbhava (Prakrit 
words as directly derived from Sanskrit), 
tatsama (Prakrit having likeness with Sanskrit) 
and deil (Prakrit dialects, as used in different 
parts of the country, which have no similarity 
with Sanskrit).^ An exactly similar view was also 


Punyariija under Vakya. 1. 149. 

It should be particularly noticed here that languages 
other than Sanskrit were ‘generally termed apabhramia 
(corrupt forms) in preference to Prakrit by most of the 
Hindu teachers, c/. ‘sjps? i’ — 

Kavyadaria, 1. 36. 

* niaRlsfW: i— Kavyadaria, 1. 83. 
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entertained by Bhartrhari and other grammarians 
in respect of the evolution of the Prakrits and 
Apabhrarasa from Sanskrit.* The extent to 
which the Prakrit is allied to, and has borrowed 
from, Sanskrit is best illustrated by the so-called 
tatsama Prakrit, Some Sanskrit works contain 
verses to illustrate the use of hham-sama. The 
thirteenth canto of the Bhaiti-kavya has been 
written in this typical Prakrit form. ‘ SaurasenI 
shows greater adhesion to Sanskrit than other 
forms of Prakrit.’ 

Sir George Grierson is. on the other hand, 
one of those who have not only ascribed greater 
antiquity to the Prakrits but have made them 
even precursor of the Vedic language. In con- 
tradiction to the orthodox view, Prakrit is now 
being held as a popular language of independent 
origin and not necessarily an offspring of Sans- 
krit. The supposition is slowly gaining ground 
that the oldest or ‘ Primary ’ Prakrit was not 
posterior to the ancient literary language of the 
Vedas, but was current as the spoken language 
of the masses, side by side with the latter. 
What is still more striking is that Sanskrit is held 
to have developed out of the materials supplied 
by the Prakrits in their oldest form. Further, 
the Prakrit continued to be a spoken tongue even 
when Sanskrit had become a dead language. 


‘ Vakyapadiya, 1* 149-li56, 
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The inscriptions of Asoka give us a 
specimen of the Prakrit of the third century 
B.O., and this dialect is conveniently called 
Asokan Magadhl. The most important varieties 
of Prakrit are Maharastrl, Sauraseni, Magadhl 
and Paisaci. The first is spoken of by 
Daiidin as the best form of Prakrit in which 
‘ great poems ’ like Setuhandha, Oaudavaho 
and others were written.’ Sauraseni, probably 
originated in Surasena, modern Mathura, is 
‘ more markedly akin to Sanskrit than Maha- 
rastrl,’ and ordinarily used by females in 
Sanskrit dramas.^ Paisaci was a vulgar 
speech, used by non-Aryans or low-class 
people, in which Gunadhya narrated the well- 
known tale Brhatkatha.* ‘PaisacT,’ says Prof. 
Keith, ‘ though practically unknown in the 
extant dramas, enjoyed, it appears, a consider- 
able vogue in the popular tale, as a result 
doubtless, of the fame of the Brhatkathad 
Hemacandra has treated of Paisaci and its 
particular division as culikapaUdcikd (sutra 
325). Beside these, there are other Prakrit 

’ Rmf Jrere niss^ ft?: i 

Km: KftiWKt tgwft Il — Kavyadar^a, 1. 34. 

® ^ I— Sahityadarpana, 6. 

* Sir George Grierson has identified Paisaci with the 
north-western dialect of the Asoka inscriptions and the 
modern dialects of the north-west. • 

* i-~-Kavyadarsa, 1. 88. 
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dialects and vernaculars mentioned by Lak§ml- 
dhara and ^esacandra. 

The word Apabhramsa literally means dis- 
tortion of, or deviation from, the original, and, 
so far as it applies to a language, it means a dis- 
torted form of speech presenting a corruption of 
Sanskrit. Apabhramsa is the same as apa§abda. 
Patanjali has used both the terms apaaabda 
and Apabhramsa so as to indicate the corruption 
of Sanskrit, and has particularly shown how one 
correct word may give rise to a large number 
of Apabhramsas.^ Words like gdvl, gonl, etc., 
which represent corrupt forms of the Sanskrit 
gauh, are generally known as apaknbda or 
Apabhramsas.^ As they are formally nothing hut 
corruption in relation to Sanskrit, the Prakrits 
too, in the above sense, fall under the category 
of Apabhramsa. Thus, to the Hindu gram- 
marians languages other than Sanskrit or those 
that were derived from it have the general name 
‘Apabhramsa.’ ® The general term, ie., Apa- 
bhramsa, as used by the grammarians, is signi- 
ficant, because the outstanding feature of the 
corrupt speech is that it represents only the 

Mahabhasya, I. 1. 1. 

’ sit I 

II — Vakyapadiya, 1. 149. 
* Punyaraja. 
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perverted or distorted form of Sanskrit. Dandin 
has observed that in the interpretation of ortho- 
dox Hindu scholars dialects other than Sanskrit 
are termed Apabhramsa.* He says further 
that the language of the AbhTras and other 
low-class people, as we find in Sanskrit dramas, 
generally goes by the name of Apabhramsa.* 
Rudrata, whose sixfold division of languages 
we have already referred to, is of opinion 
that Apabhramsa has more than one type 
according to the province over which it was 
in vogue.® Namisadhu, the commentator on 
Rudrata’s Kavyalatnkara, has pointed out 
some peculiarities of Apabhrariisa.^ Hema- 
candra in his Prakrta-Vyakqrana has taken 
notice of Apabhramsa and has devoted more 
than one hundred rules ( 529 - 4 ( 18 ) to bring out 
its peculiar features. The last aphorism states 
that ‘ the rest corresponds to Sanskrit {aemm 
samskrtavat siddham). Rudrata has given one 
verse in Apabhramsa by way of illustration.® 


' i — Kfivyadar^a, 1. 86. 

’ wct: i — op. dt. 

® treiSB I — Kavyalarfakiira, 2. 12. 

* JOT 5i«ir iPfKNRncaig i 

?5(nfr I ssti^ i 

Kavyalamkara, 4. 16. 


38 
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There is, however, a controversy regarding the 
real signification of Apabhramsa. There are 
some who identify Apabhramsa with the ver- 
naculars, and an attempt was made by Sir G. 
Grierson to derive the modern vernaculars from 
the various local Apabhrarhsas. But this view is 
refuted by Prof. Keith. He states emphatically 
that ‘ the vernacular (desabha^a) is a different 
thing ’ from Apabhramsa which in his opinion 
‘ was never a literary language.’ ^ 

The grammarians have clearly shown how 
and under what circumstances distortion or 
corruption of sacred speech might have taken 
place. The uneducated or ordinary people were 
either naturally unfit or careless so far as the 
use and utterance of correct Sanskrit forms 
were concerned. It is to such innate inaptitude 
and careless imitation that the author of the 
Vakyapadlya^ has traced the origin of Apa- 
bhramsas which, according to the interpretation 
of the grammarians, have Sanskrit as their 
origin. Apabhramsa, as Vyadi maintains, is that 
form of speech which has Sanskrit as its origin. 
It does not, therefore, constitute a language 
of independent growth but represents the 
refined tongue only in a perverted form.® These 


* Keith : A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 83. 

* Vakyapadiya, 1. 149. 

— Puny araj a. 
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mutilations and corruptions of Sanskrit words 
were due to both natural unfitness and wrong 
imitations on the part of ordinary peopled 
Imitation, as is well known to all students of 
Comparative Philology, played an important 
part in the formation of language. Having 
close intercourse, both social and commercial, 
with the cultured community in which Sanskrit 
was a spoken language, the uneducated people 
tried to imitate Sanskrit words as they often 
heard, but could not do so successfully for 
reasons already mentioned. The inevitable 
result of such intercourse was that dialects 
of perverted forms consequent upon false 
imitation of Sanskrit had gradually grown up 
which ultimately gained widespread popularity 
among the masses. The expression asaktijanu- 
karana (imitation due to inability), as it occurs 
in the Varttika,^ has been explained by 
Patanjali as referring to the natural incom- 
petence for exact imitation which is generally 
displayed by females and low-class people. He 
has observed further* that a female uses Itaka 

— Zoc. cit. ^ 

Var. II under Siva-sutra, 2. 

® 

Mahabhasya under the above Varttika. 
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on account of her physical inability to 
pronounce the correct form rtaka. We have 
already pointed out that Patanjali has expressly 
stated that forms like gavl, gonl, etc., have all 
grown up as corruptions from gauh. He has 
also taken nptice of such Prakrit verbs as 
dnapayati, vattati, vaddhati, etc., which had 
evolved from such correspond in? Sanskrit forms 
as djmpayati, varttaie, varddhate and so 
on. The enumeration of roots like bhu, etc., 
says Katyayana,* is not without a purpose ; it 
has served the object of preventing Prakrit 
and Apabhram^a forms from creeping into 
Sanskrit. The author of the MTmamsa-sutras 
has also referred to such ‘ inability to pronounce 
the correct form’ as the real cause that accounts 
for the verbal corruptions. It is frequently 
found that the corrupt form gavl is uttered by 
a man who is physically unable to pronounce 
the sound gauh. Here the correct and the 
corrupt words have some degree of formal 
resemblance which makes them express the 
same thing.^ We now see that many causes 
were in operation to bring about the corruption 


Varttika 12 under Pan., 1. 3. 1. 
* — Mim. -Sutra, 1. 3. 28. 

I — Sahara. 
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of Sanskrit. We have referred to physical 
defect, idleness, carelessness and economy 
of effort as the various causes that were 
responsible for the transformation of Sanskrit in- 
to such a degraded form. Sanskrit words which 
could be easily pronounced and properly imitated 
were accommodated in the Prakrit without any 
formal change {tatsama). Some Prakrit forms 
have again undergone such a high degree of 
corruption that they baffle all attempts at 
finding out the original Sanskrit forms of which 
they are wrong imitations. These belong to the 
class of deSl-Prakrit. 

The uneducated people could either under- 
stand Sanskrit, even though they were incom- 
petent to speak it, or people in higher grade of 
society while speaking with them had to talk 
in Prakrit or Apahhram^a as the case demanded. 
Frequent contact between these two classes of 
people in the ordinary affairs of life was, how- 
ever, fraught with an unwholesome possibility, 
that is, a possibility of Sanskrit being somewhat 
mixed with Prakrit and Apabhramsa. It is no 
longer a mere possibility but an examination 
of Sanskrit words has made it more than 
probable. Numerous words, as we shall see 
later on, are found in Sanskrit which cannot be 
explained as of purely Sanskrit origin. Some- 
thing more is also likely to have taken place. 
The rise of Buddhism, as it wa« attended with 
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the growing popularity of the Prakrit dialects, 
urged the Hindu grammarians to analyse senten- 
ces and words so as to save their sacred language 
from being polluted by close touch with 
the Prakrits. But while we speak so highly 
of the parts played by the Hindu grammarians, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the undesirable 
effect that has resulted from such rigidity of 
grammatical rules. Bound by strict rules of 
grammar, Sanskrit had its further development 
checked by an irresistible force so that it finally 
shared the fate of a dead language. As in the 
early days of their settlement in India the 
Aryans had some amount of contact with the 
black-skinned non-Aryans, some of whom were 
even aryanised for tlieir ready adaptability to 
the Aryan manners and customs, it is not 
unlikely that a number of words and expressions 
of non-Aryan origin might have the possibility 
of being naturalised into the traditionally sacred 
language of the Brahmins. The language that 
developed out of this intimate relation between 
the Aryan and non- Aryan tongues is by some said 
to be the original form of the Prakrit.^ Dr. Garbe 
is of opinion that the words gJiora and tamhala^ 
as they occur in the Srauta-sutra of Apastamba, 
have had their origin respectively in the Hindi 
and the Pravidian languages. There is no doubt 
that Sanskrit had close touch with the Prakrits 

* Vidhusekhara Sastri : PallprakMa, Introduction, p. 36., 
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find Apabhramsils ; and this intimato relation 
might have terminated in the Sanskritisation of 
a number of Pr ikrit forms. While ranaranaka, 
dohada, etc., are supposed to have crept 
into Sanskrit from the Prakrits, words like hora 
(from horos), pika, nema, tamarasa, etc., are 
considered to be of foreign origin. Along with 
the commercial intercourse of India with the 
far West, there were, if we are allowed to assume 
it, both export and import of words. Dinara 
(denarius) meaning coins, yavananl (Assyrian 
alphabets), yavanika (theatrical screen) and 
niska (gold coin) are foreign elements in the 
Sanskrit language.^ 

The Hindu teachers have jiot only taken 
notice of the introduction of foreign words into 
Sanskrit, but have discussed at length the 
question of religion involved in the use of those 
words. The Mimamsakas have dealt with this 
problem with supreme seriousness, for the 
obvious reason that they could not indifferently 
look upon the admission of such words into the 
refined body of their sacred language. To 
the Mimamsakas, as M'e know, words, or more 
properly scriptural words, were a kind of 
Divinity as imposing and sacred as a corporeal 

' The treatises on Indian astronomy have borrowed 
many foreign words, such as leya (?eo = lion), tdhuri 
(tauruB== hull), kaurpa {karkinos^saonpio), jydmitra 
{diametron — geometry) and so on. 
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one. What Sahara and Kumarila have observed 
under the Mim.-s’utras 1. 3. 8-10, will throw 
suABcient light on the naturalisation of foreign 
words in Sanskrit.' When a word denotes 
one thing among the Aryans and another 
among the Mlecchas, one naturally finds him- 
self in a dubious position so as to decide which 
of them should be perferred to the other. A 
difficulty arises with words like pava (barley- 
corn), varaha (boar), pilu (a kind of tree) and 
vetasa (a kind of creeper growing in water) 
which are used among the Aryans as well as 
among the Mlecchas, of course with a difference 
of sense.^ In Mleccha countries the aforesaid 
words are used »in the following senses : yava — 
kangu (long pepper), varaha =vayasa (crow), 
= elephant, vetasa-=‘A river or blackberry. 
Now the question is : which of these two sets 
of meanings are more authoritative and 
acceptable from the orthodox point of view ? 
The answer from the side of the Mlmarhsakas 
is that the meanings sanctioned by the holy 
scriptures, e.g., the sense in which these words 

’ era Jig^, I 

fi’^Praqi i— Sahara. 

• Sankara has also referred to these words under 
Chandogya, 2.23. Commenting on the Bhasya ‘^iS(ra*r ^rat 
jjqrarTfl aKil^SWJl<qi?raT?f,’ Vacaspati has alluded to the 
difference of meanings in which the word yava is used 
by the Aryans and the Mlecchas. 
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have been used in the Vedas, should be regarded 
as more authoritative than those of the 
Mlecchas.^ The Mimamsakas, like Patanjali, 
have laid greater emphasis on the usage of the 
Bstas? They are said to be the unquestionable 
authority so far as the determination of sense 
(with regard to both the Vedic and smrti texts) 
is concerned. As it is sanctioned by the Vedas 
and is supported by the iistas as well» the 
former set of meanings has been accepted by 
the orthodox teachers in preference to the 
latter. 

Moreover, the meanings of these words, as 
current in the countries beyond the bounds of 
the Aryavartta, were only similar to those that 
obtained popularity among the Aryans. This 
similarity tends to make those meanings indirect 
when compared to those that are supported 
by the sistas. This is another reason why the 
meanings ascertained by the time-honoured scrip- 
tures and the iistas have a more authoritative 
character than others. The difficulty does not 
end here. But we are confronted with a greater 
one in the subsequent stage. We find it really 
embarrassing when we are asked to give our 

verdict in the case of those words which have 

% 


* — Mim. sutra, 1. 3. 9. 

* % ? fiPBT. I n i 

tsrei Sahara, 

39 
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no usage among the Aryans, that is, words that 
were actually borrowed from other countries.' 
There are words like pika (cuckoo), nema (half), 
aata (wooden vessel) and tamarasa (lotus) which, 
though sometimes used by the Aryans, were 
undoubtedly of foreign origin.^ Here the Hindu 
teachers with their unbounded faith in the purity 
of the scriptures have had to face a delicate 
question — a question striking at the very root 
of their religious belief. Now, two alternatives 
are open to us : * (i) we may get into the sense 

of these words either by deriving them from 
Sanskrit roots in accordance with the principles 
of grammar and etymology, or (ii) we may 
unhesitatingly ac,9ept the sense in which these 
words are used by the Mlecchas. The first 
yiew, as it is quite in tune with the orthodox 
standpoint, had obtained the support of the 
Mimamsakas.' A position more adaptable to 
their peculiar idea of religion could not be 

' g Mim. sQtra, 1. 3. 10. 

^ *r i 

M ^ ^ (I 

Tantravarttika. 

» ^ ing, wwi 

?J«IT Sahara. 

B loc. cit. 

u It 

Tantravarttika. 
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conceived of by the Mimaihsakas. It needs 
hardly be said that when these words have once 
been mixed up with Sanskrit and are being 
freely used as such, we are neither allowed to call 
them foreign words any longer nor justified in 
leaving them aside as words the use of which is 
likely to entail religious demerit on the part of 
the speaker. There is practically no harm if we 
accept the sense in which these words are used 
by the Mlecchas. It is now absolutely useless 
to ask anything about the history of their intro- 
duction into Sanskrit. But in cases of doubts 
regarding the meaning of such words one is 
particularly forbidden to depend upon the usages 
of the Mlecchas. What the llJiTmamsakas were 
really afraid of is that this sort of dependence on 
the non-Vedic or Mleccha usages might one day 
undermine the very foundation of their religion 
which, as is well known, rests upon the autho- 
rity of the Vedas. But no amount of precaution 
and rigorous injunctions proved sufficient 
enough to prevent the influx of foreign words 
into Sanskrit — the sacred and carefully nurtured 
language of the Aryans. We do not exactly 
know how many foreign words were allowed to 
merge into Sanskrit since the primitive days of 
her association with other languages of the world. 

So long we were dealing with the inter- 
pretation of Sahara, but now we . shall try to 
follow the author of the Varttika. Kumarila’a 
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position is this ; ^ as words like pika, nema, etc., 
have the same meanings in Sanskrit and the 
MIeccha languages, there should be no objection 
in accepting the signification in which these 
words are used by the Mlecchas. But attention 
should always be paid to the fact that these 
meanings are in no way incongruous with those 
of the Vedas. The usage of the Mlecchas is 
not always unauthoritative and untrustworthy. 
It was not infrequent in the Vedic age that 
people belonging to the lower rank of society 
were sometimes allowed to take part in matters 
religious. The best illustration of this practice 
is provided by the Vedic injunction nisada$tha- 
patim yajayet (th/? sacrifice should be performed 
with the help of an architect of the nisada 
class). The implications of certain Vedic in- 
junctions are such as we cannot help seeking 
the authority of people other than Brahmins. 
Kumarila has expressly stated that the mean- 
ings of some words, namely, loma and kufa,^ 
should be learnt from low-class people as 
‘butchers* and ‘dealers in coins.’ While we 
admit that the Vedic usage is more authori- 
tative than the MIeccha one, we find no reason 
why we should reject the MIeccha usages 
altogether, specially when they happen to be 
entirely absent in the Vedas. What is really 

* Tantravarttika on Mitn. sutra, 1. 8. 9. 

• Rwnn ^ opa cif. 
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astonishing here is that Kumarila seems to have 
an accurate knowledge regarding the introduc- 
tion of foreign words into Sanskrit. Sahara, the 
author of the SJia^ya, has also mentioned 
such Apabhramsas as gavl, gont, gopotalika, 
panar (hand), etc., and has said that the forms 
gauh and pdnih alone are correct, while the 
rest is only corruptions. He has laid particular 
stress on the fact that one should not minimise 
the significance of the Mleccha usages simply 
on the ground of their being current among 
non-Brahmins, because words like patrornia 
(silken cloth) and vdrahdria (armour), * though 
actually borrowed from foreign languages, are 
being unhesitatingly used by th^ Aryans. Thus, 
in spite of all attempts that were made to main- 
tain the purity of Sanskrit, a number of 
foreign words was consciously or uncon- 
sciously imported into the proverbially sacred 
language.* 

HW qw ’fit 'filK*. u 
gwra M op. eft. 

* Kumarila has frankly admitted that the Aryans 
used to pick up some wordjp from foreign languages and 
changed them into Sanskrit with necessary alteration. 

c/. ‘^n^rra^'^wsttwr: ^ 

Tantravarttika. 
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Sanskrit is highly indebted to the Dravidian 
dialects for many of its words and expressions. 
It is more than problematic that the Aryans 
absorbed all that was best in the aboriginals 
whom they conquered, and thus imbibed some 
of the non-Aryan practices, both social and 
religious, only to make them an integral part 
of their wider culture. Kumarila has rightly 
observed that the Aryans also favoured the 
practice of borrowing words from other dialects 
and transforming them into Sanskrit by necessary 
grammatical and phonetic alterations. In doing 
so they were really guided by formal resem? 
blauce. He has referred to the usual practice 
of transforming j;he Dravidian words such as cor, 
atar, pap, tml and vair into their corresponding 
Sanskrit forms, namely, caurah (thief), atarah 
(impassable), papatn (sin), mala (garland) and 
vain (enemy).^ Farther, he observes that if the 
Aryans could exercise their liberty of changing 
the Dravidian words into Sanskrit in so arbitrary 
a way, one cannot conceive the grotesqueness 

’ Sridhara and Jayantabhatta (the author of the 
Nyayamanjari) have also shown the difference of meanings 
with which some words were used in different parts of the 
country. The word caura, they observe, is Used by the 
southerners in the sense of rice and not in that of thief. 

Nyayamafijari, 4. 
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they would exhibit in Sanskritising the words 
taken from the Persian, Yavana, Eoman and 
other foreign languages.* 

As regards the signihcation of Apabhram- 
^as, we have already stated in these pages that 
correct (Sanskrit) and corrupt words are equally 
potential in denoting the intended sense.* The 
word gavl is, for example, as significant as the 
form gauh. Corrupt words or Apabhrarii^as may 
also claim to have permanent relation with 
their respective meanings. The question of 
religion, as raised by the Mlinamsakas and the 
grammarians concerning the use of correct 
words, is a different thing altogether. But 
an objection has been takey to the direct 
signification of Apabhrams'as. The form gauk 
and not its corruptions in vernaculars, hold the 
Mlmamsakas, should be regarded as correct 
and really denotative of sense Apabhraiiisas, 
significant though they are in ordinary 
parlance, express Iheir meanings only 
indirectly, that is to say, by virtue of 
their resembling the corresponding correct 
forms {tadanurupatvat). In the opinion of 

ST fw— 

Tantrav^ttiks. 


* Mimamsa-sutra, 1. 3. 24. 
» Op. cit., 1. 3. 28, 
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Bhartrhari, Apabhram^as are not significant 
by themselves, but their apparent expressiveness 
rests upon the inference of correct words which 
alone are held to be endowed with the power of 
denotation.^ What he likes to impress upon us 
is that to a Brahmin who has Sanskrit as his 

f 

mother-tongue, a corrupt word (like gavl) may 
also convey the intended sense only by remind- 
ing him of the correct Sanskrit form (gauh) of 
which it is a corruption. This is how Apa- 
bhramsas become significant in the estimation 
of the orthodox Hindu teachers. Another 
argument that has been put forward against the 
direct signification of Apabhraihsas is as fol- 
lows: if Apabhfamsas were as directly signi- 
ficant as correct words, one might have used 
them as synonyms of the latter.® But this is 
far from being the actual state of things. 
Though there is materially no difference in 
regard to their signification, a clear distinction 
between the use of correct and corrupt words 
has been made on the flimsy ground of religious 
merits and demerits.* 

cn^ngxfitm n— Vakyapadiya, 1. 151. 

* SI <uikT w ^wsi; I 

SI im; ’ST^n^^sfri: — op. cit. 

* ^W3*ns|^ I 

SIT fsntsi: ii— op. cit., 3. 30. 
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We have already pointed out that Apa- 
bhramsa does not, according to the Sanskrit 
grammarians, constitute a separate language 
of independent origin.* It should be, however, 
carefully remembered that Apabhramsas like 
gavl, goM, etc., are not absolutely corrupt or 
incorrect. One cannot question their correct- 
ness (sadhutva) when they are used to denote 
diffiprent things.® The word gavl, for instance, 
though apparently an Apabhramsa in the sense 
of cow, may be etymologically interpreted in 
such a way as to turn it into a correct Sanskrit 
word meaning ‘one competent to please Gana- 
pati — the god of success.’ * Forms as asva and 
goni are treated as Apabhramsas only when they 
are disorted by people from asvah and gauh, 
but they are said to be really correct when they 
denote respectively ‘ one deprived of wealth * 
and ‘ vessel ’ (avapana),* What we find here 

* vrw'sref TTafh;— 

Punyaraja under Vakya., 1. 149. 

“ g — loc. dt. 

* JtifbipftsfT lifter — 

Tattvacintiimani (Sabdakhanda). 

liftq — Tattvacintamanyaloka’by Jayadeva Mifira. 

* 41 i — Vakyapadiya, 1. 150, 

4p4t '?rm4 %{ i jfftT»9T i — 

Bhattojr under Panini, 4.1.42. 
UTiift 4Wtft 1 ^ 1 — Pupyaraja. 

40 
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is that nothing can be definitely said about the 
correctness or incorrectness of Apabhramsas.^ 
The same word may be correct in one sense and 
turn to be Apabhramsa or apaaabda in another. 
It is particularly the sense that determines the 
correct or incorrect use of a word. 

Bhartrhari has also referred to the view, 
probably current among the non-Brahmin section 
of the people, that ascribed denotativeness 
(vaoakatva) only to Apabhramsas.® Though he 
has not given us sufficient information as to the 
identity of these people who invested Apabhramsa 
with such natural power of denotation, it is 
quite obvious that Apabhramsa or the popular 
language of the, mass was once considered to 
be more genuine than Sanskrit, and used more 
widely than the sacred language of the Brah- 
mins. This view is quite in agreement with the 
definition of Prakrit as ‘ the language that has 
come directly from nature.’ What we now call 
Prakrit or Apabhramsa in relation to the purified 
language of the Brahmins has every reason to be 
regarded as a more simple and natural language 
than Sanskrit. Further, those who advocated 
this unorthodox view found Apabhramsa not 

* ^ ^ loo. cit. 

i wv— 

^ g M ii— Vakyapadiya, 1, 155, 
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only more popular than Sanskrit, but went so far 
as to question the significant character of the 
so-called ‘ purified speech.’ * With them Apa- 
hhrathsas were naturally endowed with imme- 
diate sense, and no one had to look for their 
signification to their corresponding forms in 
Sanskrit. The orthodox position was thus over- 
thrown, for Apabhramsa was held as a really 
significant speech with an independent deve- 
lopment of its own. Vain were the pleadings 
of those who degraded the position of the 
Prakrits and Apabhramsas by making them 
dependent on Sanskrit for the very reason of 
their denotation {vacakata). The old tradition, to 
which Punyaraja has referred, is that in ancient 
times human speech, or more properly, the 
sacred language of the Brahmins, was as free 
from all impurities as it was purged of all 
Apabhramsa elements.^ But what wc actually 
find reverses the orthodox standpoint to a 
considerable extent. A total eradication of 
Apabhramsa elements from the body of sacred 
tongue was an impossible task, and we find, on 
the contrary, that a large number of Prakrit 
and foreign words has been unconsciously 
grafted to Sanskrit. , 

* ft ?rr^5if i — 

Punyaraja. 

dt. 
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There was no doubt a school of think- 
ers {anityavadin) that supported the natural 
origin of speech (in direct opposition to the 
eternality of speech as persistently maintained 
by the Mlmarhsakas and the Vaiyakaranas). 
The anityavadins had but scanty regard for the 
view which tells us that the use of correct 
words {sadhvriabda) is accompanied by religious 
felicity.* We are not, therefore, prepared to say 
that Apabhramsas are meaningless by them- 
selves, and that their apparent denotation is 
only a matter of inference. An Apabhramsa is 
as much associated with what it signifies as a 
correct word is with its sense. 

Gafigesa has discussed the point as to how 
Apabhrarhsas or corrupt forms, not sanctioned 
by the Hstas, have come to be significant like 
correct words in ordinary usages. The 
fundamental question is : whether their power 
of denoting the sense is innate or purely conven- 
tional. In the opinion of Gangesa corruption 
(aaadhutva) is not simply due to mistaken 
notions or want of adequate knowledge, because 
in that case the utterance of a man not con- 
versant with grammar would be treated as 
anything but intelligible.* An Apabhramsa, he 

f 

— Punyaraja under Vakyapadiya, I. 156. 

* wgsi ST 'spnfrtr vw- 

swrasj’Baw — Tattvacintamani (Sabdakhanda), p. 627. 
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continues to say, is that form of a word which 
cannot be supported by tbe rules of grammar 
recognised by the Hsfas} Sadhutva is, on the 
other hand, a kind of vrtti (power of denotation), 
i.e., a relation between sound and sense as 
is necessary for presenting the image of the 
thing before the mind of the listener.^ 

In conformity with the usual method of 
Hindu philosophers, Gahgesa has first given a 
series of arguments (in favour of the denotative 
character of Apabhramsa) which he has got to 
refute afterwards. He begins with the state- 
ment that Apabhramsas possess the power of 
denotation (sakti), because meanings are as 
regularly denoted by them as )Dy the so-called 
correct words.® No one can deny that gauh and 
gavl express the same thing. Again, there is no 
justification for taking Apabhramsas as only 
indicative of sense (as opposed to denotative), 
since their primary signification is never found 
to be inconsistent.^ It is not even plausible 
to say that Apabhrarhsas appear to be significant 

loc. cit. 

— loc. cit. 

?oc. cit. 

* n w«tsiT, ioc. cit. 
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only by recalling the corresponding correct 
words which are alone considered to he naturally 
endowed with sense, because uneducated people 
who have nothing to do with Sanskrit are also 
found to derive the usual meaning from such 
Apabhramsas.^_ Lastly, on the absence of any 
logical criterion, we are not allowed to assume 
that their signification is consequent upon their 
imposed power of denotation.* How, then, are 
we to account for their acquisition of meaning ? 
Undeniable as is the fact that correct and 
corrupt words are equally expressive of sense, 
one is not entitled to make any distinction 
between these two classes of words in so far as 
the power of denotation is concerned. There 
is, however, some difficulty in taking both 
of them to be equally significant. Their 
equality in respect of denotation will tend to 
invalidate the division of words into correct 
and corrupt, and will at the same time reduce 
the force of the Vedic injunction which 
forbids one to speak incorrect words and 
utter Apabhrarhsas at the risk of committing 
a sin.® Gahgesa found himself in such an 


toe. cit. 

* nprwrai?? — loc. cit. 


*r toe, cit. 
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embarrassing situation before he could make 
his way out. Though in ordinary usage, he 
continues, correct and corrupt words seem to 
be significant without any differentiation, it is 
more logical to assign the power of denotation 
only to correct words, which are, according to 
the Naiyayikas, related to things by the 
volition of God (sanketa expressed in the fol- 
lowing terms : ‘ let this word be denotative of this 
sense’). Moreover, grammarians like Panini and 
others have studiously maintained the correct- 
ness of Sanskrit words but they have never 
dealt with Apabhram^as in the same way.* As it 
involves nothing but redundancy to assign saMi 
to both these types of words, ^angesa found it 
much more reasonable to take sMhu or Sanskrit 
words as the only significant forms of speech. 
He says further that the apparent denotative 
power of Apabhrariisas is the result of imposition 
{aropa) or false attribution.^ He refers to the 
aphorism of Jaimini * and strongly insists on the 
fact that the assumption of sakti in respect 
of more than one word of the same meaning 
has no logical justification. Sakti really pertains 

^ 'srw’ii ?oc. cit. 

loc. cit, 

® sutra, 1. 3,. 20. 
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to the Sanskrit words alone. The reason 
is quite obvious. A Sanskrit word has the same 
form in all parts of the country, whereas Apa- 
bhramsas have got variant forms in different 
provinces,’ 


« 

fimfilWlPirt sJkmat— Joe. cit. 
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Sound and Sense 

Tlie Science of meaning — contributions of Western scholars— crude 
beginning in the Brahmanas and Niruktas— the importance of 
lexicography — psychological side of language and the biography 
of words — the relation between word and ol)ject — the Greek 
and German speculations on the subject — the dual aspect of 
mind and speech in the Upanisjads— inseparable connection 
between speech and thought — dillerent interpretations of the 
relation — word and knowledge— the trinity of things presented 
l)y words — natural, conventional (sanketa)* interchangeable 
and inseparable relation— the Nyaya Wai^csika standpoints and 
the absence of conjunction and inherence {samavdya) between 
word and meaning — the Miriiaiiissi doctrine of eternal relation — 
views of the grammarians, Tantrikas and Buddhist philosophers 
— means of comprehending sahheta—sahda as an independent 
source of knowledge— the method of deriving sdhdahodha (verbal 
cognition),. 

Studies in the Science of meaning are now 
receiving more and more encouragement from 
students of Comparative Philology. But 
one has sufficient reason to complain that in 
comparison with the care and devotion ‘ shown 
for the form and clothing of language ’ very 
little has been done towards the more important 
aspect of language, i.e., ‘its substance and soul,’ 
There are hopeful signs in sight. Attempts 
have already been made by a number of com- 
petent scholars to systematise the relevant facts 
deduced from the investigation of meaning in 
such a way as to constitute a scientific branch 

'41 
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of study which is essentially connected with 
Philology. Whatever may be the value of this 
new science to other departments of knowledge, 
there is no gainsaying the fact that the Science 
of meaning forms an indispensable part of 
Comparative Philology.* The field of study 
made open by this infant science is as vast as 
it is complicated. Eminent linguists ^ have from 
time to time made valuable contributions to 
the subject by starting enquiries in different 
aspects of the science of meaning. But the 
greater part of the work — we mean a synthetic 
treatment of the whole problem — has been yet 
reserved for the future. ‘ The Science of mean- 
ing ’ was the subject of a lecture delivered by 
Prof. J. P. Postgate in 1896, and M. Brdal’s 
illustrious work (Essai de Semantique) on 
Semantics made its appearance in the subse- 
quent year. These two eminent scholars have 
rendered conspicuous service in this particular 
branch of study. While the former complained 
of the dearth of suitable materials in his juvenile 
attempt, the latter seems to have succeeded in 


‘ The investigation of meaning is, as I shall hope 
to show, of considerable importance to other branches 
of knowledge; but to Comparative Philology it is vital/ 
J. P. Postgate, Inaugural Address at University 

College, London. 

, ® Brugmann, Bechtel, Heerdege, Paul and Swe^t. , 
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discovering sufficient data so as to give a com- 
prehensive outline of the subject. 

The investigation of meaning has been 
carried on through a strictly scientific method, 
and, in accordance with the fundamental notion 
of science, it has tried to postulate the ‘ intellec- 
tual laws of language,’ ‘ how the meaning of 
words is determined,’ and how Analogy and 
Metaphor work in the domain of meaning- 
change. We do not exaggerate when we say 
that the results obtained from these investiga- 
tions into one of the most ‘ difficult branch of 
human inquiries ’ have been quite sfwtisfactory. 
But we must not forget to say that the study 
of Sanskrit with particular attention directed 
towards its different stages of development 
is also calculated to provide valuable materials 
for constructing tbe Science of meaning. No 
latiguage is more resoui’ceful than Sanskrit in this 
respect. The central problem of the Science 
of meaning, e. g., the relation between sound 
and sense, was nowhere taken up so seriously as 
in India. Sanskrit, though no longer a spoken 
language, shows clearly in many cases ‘ strange 
contrasts and even contradictions between the 
past and present meanings of words.’ Studies 
in the meaning of words did not, in short, 
entirely escape the attention of Indian teachers. 
A crude beginning of the Science of meaning 
is to be found in the Brahmanas where 
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attempts were first made to give etymological 
justifications of names. The question as 
to how a particular word always means a 
particular thing led the thinking mind to search 
after and examine such a concept associated 
in the very s^ime word as would justify its 
inseparable relation with the thing in question. 
The Brahmanas have thus shown the way in 
which one should proceed in order to construct 
the real biography of words. In the next stage, 
the Nighantu and the elaborate etymological 
interpretations of the Niruktas made further 
advance in the investigation of meaning. The 
Nighantu (generally ascribed to Sakalya) which 
shows the earliest specimen of Indian 
lexicography gives us a collection of the 
Vedic words ' arranged in several groups 
according to their meanings. A number of 
words denoting the same sense (samana- 
karmaimh) has been placed in one group and 
we have several groups of this type. It has 
also been particularly noticed that a single word 
may have more than one meaning, and, again, 
many words may also denote the same thing.* 
This is an important fact to which the author 
of the Mahabhasya has also drawn our 

' aifwira:— Durga. 

I Nirukta, IV. 1. 
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attention.^ The importance of lexicography 
for the study of meaning is now recognised by 
all. In Sanskrit we have different types of 
lexicons and dictionaries that help us largely 
in the determination of meaning in general and 
synonyms in particular. Even the Tantrik 
literature contains several lexicons {Icosa), such 
as Mantrabhidhana, Bljanighantu, Ekaksarakom, 
Mdtrkdnighantu, etc., the sole purpose of which 
was to show the proper signification and 
potentiality of the varnamMa (collection of 
letters). ‘ A model lexicon providing us with 
a complete biography of every word’ is still 
a contemplation. But Prof. Postgate has out- 
lined the essential features, that an ideal 
dictionary of the above description should 
possess.^ 

We do not fully agree with those who 
leave aside Etymology in their studies of 
meaning, and accordingly adhere to the doctrine 
that Etymology has nothing to do with the 
Science of meaning.^ Indeed, etyraologidhl 
explanations of words are sometimes misleading 

’ I *1^: 3^3; 1 

I w: flRi: 1— 

Mahubhusya under the Viir. 6. (Pan. 1. 3. 1.) 

* Appendix to Semantics, p. 332. 

’ ‘ Etymology was planted and has thriven without 

it’ (the Science of meaning). — 0 . cit. 
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and fanciful, but that is no reason why we 
should ignore them altogether as inefficient to 
render us any help in the enquiry of meaning. 
The science of Etymology, at least as it was 
worked out by the Indian Nairuktas, seems to 
have been based on the proper and radical 
investigation of meaning. When Yaska finds 
in the word devara^ the reminiscence of an 
ancient social custom {dvitlyo vm'ah), explains 
the words vdralia ^ and ptiskara as the shortened 
forms of vardhdra and vapuskara, and brings out 
the meaning of the word kiLava {kim tavasti), 
showing the characteristic trait of a gambler, 
no one will venture to say that he could not 
foresee the impartant intellectual canons of 
language as we now possess. Similarly, in Durga’s 
dissertations on the words kusala and pravlna 
wo come across positive instances of how 
the intellectual principle of generalisation works 
in the expansion of meaning. Examples may be 
multiplied to show other laws of meaning and 
the general tendency of words to meaning- 
shifting, but we propose to deal with them in a 
separate section. 

Language, as an organic body, has both 
physical and psychological aspects. It has 
sound for its body, and thought for its soul, or, 
in other words, the relation between the body 

^ Nirukta, lU 15. 

® Similarly, valdhaka has come from vdrivdhaka. 
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Bind tho 8oul is the same as that ■which connects 
a word with its sense. Thoughts that rise in 
our mind find their audible expression through 
sounds that are produced hy vocal organs. 
All sounds do not, however, constitute words, 
but sounds that directly signify objects are 
only popularly known as sabdas (words). Patan- 
jali has rightly observed that the expression 
of thought is the sole purpose that is served by 
the use of words and when there is no idea 
to be communicated to others, no necessity 
is felt to exercise the vocal apparatus. 
Language is an art of clothing our thoughts ; 
and an undercurrent of thoughts running 
throughout the entire structure of a language 
is sufficiently clear. Semantics or the Science 
of meaning deals with this internal or psycho- 
logical aspect of language, and shows, among 
other things, how particular things are denoted 
by particular words, how things are named, and 
how meanings are widened as well as specialised 
in the course of development of a language. 
The Indian etymologists have given greater 
importance to this psychological side in their 
principles of derivation. It is expressly stated 

by Yaska that in deriving words, specially those 

» 

Mahabhasya under Var. 15 (Pa^. 3. 1. 7) ; and 

^ — Tantravarttika under JVfim. sGtra, 1. 3. 8. 
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that do not give the usual sense by mere 
grammatical mode of analysis, greater attention 
should be paid to their meanings than to 
their outward forms.' Based as it is on the 
physical analysis of words, the science of gram- 
mar is more^ concerned with the formal side, 
whereas Etymology (Nirukta), as a potent help 
in the determination of meaning, is particu- 
larly related to the psychological background 
of language. The investigation of meaning has 
brought with it a peculiar interestin the histo- 
rical study of language. It is one thing to deal 
with mere forms of words, and quite another 
thing to get into the meaning of them ; still 
more, to trace «the growth and diffusion of 
meaning in the light of its history. Though it 
is often regarded as a supplement to grammar, 
the science of Etymology has got an independent 
character as well as a special interest of its 
own.^ A distinction is, however, made by 
Durga : while grammar has laid down prin- 
ciples which apply only to the external side of 
language, the science of Etymology has taken 
upon itself the more arduous task of bringing 

Nirukta, II. 1. 

^ Durga. 

* P(<ur^i*j aiwcTO ^ — 

Nirukta, I. 16 . 
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out the meaning of words.^ But what we 
really want in a treatise on the scientific 
investigation of meaning is not etymological 
interpretations, reached somehow or other by 
conjectures and omission of those features which 
are so intimately connected with the real history 
of words, but a principle or principles showing 
the way in which words acquire new significa- 
tion and change their meanings in different 
stages of the development of a language. It 
may be stated here that the science of Etymo- 
logy did not develop in India as ‘ the science of 
falsehood and guess-work,’ ^ but one will really 
find in it, on the contrary, a scientific attempt, 
though not always accompanied^ by good results, 
to ‘ ascertain the true origin of words ’ {IhvfLO- 
\oyia). It is not, therefore, too much to say 
that Yaska’s Nirukta, which alone from among 
the vast literature of its kind has come down to 
us in a complete form, is a more genuine work 
than the ‘ Etymologicum Magnum ’ of the 
Greek author, specially as described by the 
majority of philologists.^ 

We now come to the most vital problem of 
the Science of meaning, e. g., the relation of a 
word with its meaning. Before entering upon 

t 

Durga. 

* Sayce : The Science of Language^ VoL I, p. 7. 

® Op. Gti, 
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the question from the standpoint of Indian 
thinkers, we think it desirable to introduce 
the subject with a short summary of the Greek 
speculations relating to the connection between 
language and thought. The first Greek thinkers 
who felt the impulse to inquire into this rela- 
tion were the two robust philosophers, namely, 
Herakleitus and Demokritus : ‘ the one the 
advocate of the innate and necessary connection 
between words and the objects they denote, 
the other of the absolute power possessed by 
man to invent or change his speech.’ ^ The 
view to which Herakleitus gave currency is 
somewhat analogous to that of the Mimamsakas 
who, as we shall see later on, strongly maintain- 
ed the natural (eternal) relation between aahda 
and artha. The other view has its counterpart 
in the Naiyayika doctrine which has made 
words the product of human effort. But so 
far as the relation between a word and concept 
is concerned, the position taken up by the 
Naiyayikas seems to have been more theological 
than linguistic, because they were forced to 
drag in the question of Divine Will {sanketa) to 
which we are asked to look for the determination 
of meaning (iakti). Plato was not only con- 
scious of the resemblance of Greek to other 
dialects, but pointed out by means of examples 

Sayce : The Science of Language, Vol. I, p. 6. 
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fcliat * many Greek words were borrowed from 
abroad.’ He also seems to have been an 
advocate of the natural origin of speech. 
Aristotle, who was more realistic than his tutor, 
did not favour the idea of creating an ‘ ideal 
speech’ so as to bring out this natural connec- 
tion in a fairly remarkable way, but explained 
the origin of language with reference to the 
social convention. A language, to make his 
position clear, has to depend upon popular 
agreement before it could become a significant 
vehicle of communication. ‘Words,’ beholds, 
‘have no meaning in themselves; this is put 
into them by those who utter them, and they 
then become so many symbol^ of the objects 
signified.’ ^ But objection has been taken 
to this theory ‘ by showing the laughable 
absurdity of a gathering or “ convention ” 
of speechless men, discussing and voting 
the adoption of spoken designations.’ ^ ‘A 
society,’ to speak the truth, ‘ never met together 
to make a language.’ The theory of social 
contract, though popular in political science, 
cannot satisfactorily solve the origin of 
language. 


* Op. cit. 

* Whitn^: ‘ On the Present State of the Question 
as to the Origin of Language ’ (Lecture delivered at the 
American Philological Association). 
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The relation between language and thought 
proved to be such a fundamental problem of 
the scientific study of language that it called 
forth serious deliberation from eminent liUguists 
such as Bleek, Schleicher, Humboldt, Steinthal 
and others. While surveying ‘ the present state 
of the question as to the Origin of Language,’ 
in course of which he discussed the physical 
and psychological theories of Schleicher and 
Steinthal respectively, Prof. Whitney has 
summed up the difference of views on this 
important subject. The question, he holds, 
relating to the relation between language and 
thought naturally comes to this : language and 
thought, or cov^ept and word of Aristotle, are 
either actually identical (interchangeable terms), 
or language is what helps the process of 
reasoning and thus becomes an ‘ instrument of 
thought.’ Of thesp two sets of discordant 
opinions, the former has been reduced to the 
assumption that ‘ the idea without the word is 
an impossibility.’ In this connection the distin- 
guished Professor has also raised another im- 
portant question as to whether ‘ the first impulse 
to speech came from within, or from without.’ 
Language, to the Hindu teachers, has been as 
much an expression of thought as a suitable 
vehicle of communication. The desire felt 
within for the communication of ideas is the 
natural antecedent or primary motive that is 
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wholly responsible for bringing forth the verbal 
expression or the popular use of words. This is 
the emotive side of language. 

Turning to the manifold aspects in which 

the problem under review presented itself to 

the searching mind of Indian thinkers, what 

» 

attracts our notice first of all is the un- 
necessary stress that has been laid upon the 
internal side of the question, making the whole 
thing more metaphysical than linguistic. They 
approached the problem of relation between 
concept and word from all possible points of 
view, namely, theological, spiritual, grammatical 
and philosophical, and their labours which have 
been enshrined in well-known, treatises speak of 
the genuine interest that was evoked by it. The 
Indians, like the ancient Greeks, used to look 
upon language as ‘ an embodiment and crystalli- 
sation of thought,’ or still more, as an expression 
or manifestation of internal Consciousness.* A 
constant and invariable association of word with 
sense is quite obvious. Whenever a particular 
word is uttered, a particular sense is understood 
at once. For every thing there is a word 
naturally competent to signify it.^ ‘ Man is a 

t Punyaraja under Vakya., 1. 1. 

* % sTWtwstri, — 

Vatsyayana on Nyaya-sQtra, 1. 1. 4. 
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speaking animal,’ but who has ever asked himself 
as to what he is giving out to others in course 
of his speaking ? We may be ignorant of the 
process which we unconsciously follow, but it is 
true that our ignorance or indifference does not 
in any way lessen the significance of the actual 
fact. The question may be put in the following 
way: how a sound is related to a thing, or how 
the word uttered by one becomes so powerful 
and active as to convey the intended sense to 
the listener ? A satisfactory answer to this 
riddle cannot be given unless we can sufficiently 
prove the existence of some kind of relationship 
between the two. 

The first manifestation of the Indeterminate 
is said to be the dual aspects of mind and speech, 
iahda and artha, or, in other words. Conscious- 
ness first splits itself up into the categories of 
subject and object.^ The Upanisads have stated 
in unequivocal terms that thought and speech 
are interchangeable. The mind finds itself fully 
expressed in speech and speech has its seat in the 
mind.^ In order to show that all modifications 
finally resolve into their ultimate causes, Sahkara 
has pointed out the subservience of speech to the 
mind.® Bruti declares that when a man dies, 

f 

^ ^ ^ — Brhadaranyaka, 1. 2. 4,^ 

Aitareyopanisad. 

* Sankara-Bbasya under Vedanta-sutra, 4. 2. 1. 
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his activity or power of speech sinks into that 
of the mind, and the mind gets itself extin- 
guished in prana and so on.* What is really 
implied by it is that speech (pah) is the product 
of the mind.^ The absorption of a thing into 
its ultimate reality, i. e., wherefrom it springs, 
is the law of nature,* and there is, therefore, no 
incongruity in the phenomenon of speech 
merging into the mind.'* 

Punyaraja has quoted a sruti which not 
only speaks of a subtle form of speech (vak) 
inherent in the Soul or Pure consciousness, but 
makes it undivided with the meaning.* In- 
separable is the relation in which speech and 
thought have mingled together. This undivided 
character of sabda and artha comes to one’s 
comprehension only in a stage of higher spiri- 
tual cultivation when all forms of dualism 
disappear or merge into the unity of the 
Infinite. Pure consciousness, in the terms of 

' Chandogya, 6. 8. 6. 

Sankara-Bhilsya under Ved.-stitra, 4. 1. 2. 

* — loc. dt. 

* According to the Tintrik interpretation, everything 
is ultimately reduced to its atomic or protoplasmic form 
(haifidavariipa) at the time of dissolution. 

a? qjrt sTUrnS'lWEWPf Punyaraja under Vakya., 1. 1. 
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theological interpretation, presents itself to us 
in two different modes of internal and external 
experience. This is why it has-been said that 
sabda and artha are but different aspects of one 
and the same thing.^ s^When sabda and artha are 
reduced to their ultimate nature, the high walls 
of convention creating such differentiation break 
down to pieces. Bhartrhari has, on the basis of 
this deep-rooted spiritual conviction, postulated 
a peculiar doctrine of evolution which sought to 
explain the whole phenomena of the universe 
as a transformation (vivarta) ot sabda-brahman,^ 
or what is called Logos in Christian theology. 
He has not only referred to the^ view which 
tends to make all ^peculations about §abda and 
artha more internal than external, but seems to 
have been an ardent advocate of it on account 
of the weighty influence of the Vedantic non- 
dualism which is so conspicuously visible in all 
his dissertations.® To those who maintain 
speech as a purely internal phenomenon — a 
manifestation of consciousness that lies within — 
word and meaning, though virtually undiffer- 
entiated, appear to be distinct from each 


^ l— Vakyapadiya, 2. 31. 

• 3m I 

HfiRjji aptnl ii— op. cit. 

® i— op. cit. 
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other only through the intervention of m&ya 
(illusion).^ 

Our first attempt will be to convince ourselves 
of a connection between a word and its meanins, 
and then to show the nature of such connection 
in the light of philosophical judgment. First, 
every one is more or less conscious of this 
relation ; and the fact we have got to deal with 
is so transparent that it often hides its depth 
and significance from our casual observation. 
That a relation subsists between the sign and the 
object so signified, in some shape or other, is as 
true as anything. The existence of this relation, 
whether natural or conventional, has been clearly 
brought out by Indian teachers in an impos- 
ing and suggestive manner. The philosopher- 
grammarian, to whom we Jiave been frequently 
referring in these pages for both light and 
guidance, has emphatically asserted with all 
weight samhandhah mniavasthitah,^ that is to 
say, the relation between a word and meaning 
is by no means such as one can deny. The same 
position has been strengthened further when he 
speaks of this relation as fixed by nature. The 

vfir — Punyaraja. 

* Vakyapadiya (sambandhasamuddft^a), 1. 

n’g Mfsm vai^: — Heluraja. 

43 
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existence of a connection is sufB.ciently borne out 
by the very nature of a word and its meaning. 
The simple fact that a word is called vacaka (one 
that denotes the sense) and the thing is termed 
vacya (thing that is denoted) is in itself a 
strong evidence as to their mutual connection.* 
"When we say, for instance, ‘ this is denoted by 
this word’ and ‘this word expresses this sense,’ 
we necessarily understand that there is some kind 
of connection between the so-called vdcya and 
vacaka. What Bhartrhari really implies by the 
statement sabdanarri yatamktitvarji ^ is that words 
by their very nature have the power of denoting 
the ideas of which they are treated as symbols, 
and that this pote^ncy of words is never exhaust- 
ed, or worn out, but remains practically inherent 
in them. We are all familiar with the fact that 
speech is a reflection of the human mind in all 
its vividness, or, in other words, the workings 
of the inner self are manifested through the 
machinery of speech. Our life, to speak the truth, 


I 

n— op. df., 3. 3. 
(Sambandbasamudde^a) . 

II Vatsyayana under Nyaya-sutra, 2. 1. 52. 

‘^*3 31^:’ '*fk — Tatparya-tika. 

• Vakyapadiya. 1. 6, 

— Puuyaraja, 
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may be intellectually interpreted as expression 
of a series of thoughts through the medium of 
language in which we speak. I'he meaning of 
a word is, says Bhartrhari, what is exactly 
presented to us whenever that word is heard.^ 
The utterance of the word gauh at once gives 
rise in our mind to the idea of a being possessing 
dewlap, hump, hoofs and horns. And this is 
undoubtedly the meaning of it, as is well-known 
to all. 

But to trace the origin of this relation seems 
to be an impossible task. Word and meaning 
have been exhibiting their reciprocal connection 
from time beyond our memory. This relation 
has its analogy with the functioning of the sense- 
organs in respect of the objective world. Both 
are without beginning.^ Word and meaning 
are so closely connected with each other that we 
cannot conceive one without the other. While 
describing the mystic way in which the Highest 

Godhead is united with His supreme power 

a union which is often represented as the 
association of parama-ptiru^a with paramo, 
prakfti or that of Qiva and Bakti — the ‘ sweet 

nwyc!? II— op. cit., 2. 3. 29. 

?r«iT ii — , 

Vakyapadiya (samb^ndhifsamuddesa), 3. 29. 
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swan ’ of India could not think of a more appro- 
priate similitude than the relation between 
^abda and artha} A word has likeness also 
with knowledge, though this likeness is likely 
to culminate into unity in the plane of pure 
idealism. Just as knowledge reveals its own 
self and at the same time presents before us 
the object comprehended, so does a word serves 
a twofold purpose : a word shows its own form 
as well as that of the idea or thing it brings 
with it.^ 

What does the utterance of a word bring 
with it ? When a word is uttered, says 
Bhartrhari, three things, namely, the particular 
word, the intention of the speaker and the 
object that is denoted, are all comprehended 
at a time.® A sound that does not fulfil this 
condition, i.e., fails to present before us this 
trinity of things, is meaningless. Prof. Dittrich 
has discovered three elements in a statement : 
the sound, the import and the actual fact. 
Unless we recognise some sort of connection 
between the two, we cannot logically account 

ll — RaghuvainSa, I. 1. 

f 

* awr 'srit -sf i 

?Elt ^ II— Vakyapadiya, 1. 50. 

“ sipt ^ qafbi^ i 

a/Wjq; awafipTi: a— op. cit,, 3. 1. 
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for the derivation of meaning from a word. 
Bhartrhari has found in such a relation the 
fundamental solution of why things are invari- 
ably signified by their corresponding words. 

Various are the ways in which different 
schools of Indian thought have sought to 
explain this relation. Let us first concentrate 
our attention upon the real issues without 
going into the details of philosophical criticism. 
Some hold that the relation between word and 
thing is permanent or natural,* i.e., the 
aforesaid relation is not the whimsical product 
’of human convention.^ Their argument is 
that this relation seems to be eternal, as no 
author of it is mentioned in ^ the scriptures.® 
There are others who look upon this relation 
as conventional (i.e., the outcome of sanketa), or 
as the creation of divine volition.* Some, again, 
are of opinion that the relation between sound 

* These are the Mimarnsakas and the grammarians. 

Tatparya-tikS (Vacaspati) under Nyaya-sutra, 2. 1. 65. 

’ Sahara on 

I 

— ^Mahabhasya. 

) 

* ^ I— 

A verse from the Sartigraha quoted by Pu^yaraja 
under Vakya, 1. 26. 

* The Naiy&yikas and the Vai^e§ika&. 
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and sense is just the same as exists between 
the cause and the effect, raanifestor {grahaka) 
and manifest {grahya) and so on.^ Some have 
made no distinction between speech and 
thought, i.e., take word and thing as convertible 
with each other. A reciprocality of causal 
connection ha*s also been detected between word 
and meaning.^ A climax was, however, reached 
when sound and sense were declared to be 
essentially the same.® They are not . only 
interchangeable, as in the interpretation of 
Aristotle, hut said to be absolutely identical in 
the final stage. A note of warning is herf 
necessary against the possible misconception 
to which such ^a notion of identity may lead' 
in some cases. If word and concept, one may 
argue, w'ere identical, then the utterance of 
the sound agni (fire) w'ould have been practically 
accompanied by burning sensation.^ But this is 

' vSli — Punyaraja. 

vma VTvwe? ^ w i 

nqn h — op. cH., i. 

n — op. cit., 2. 

V H—Vakyapadiya, 3. 32 

(sambandhasamuddeSa). 

® ^ op. cit. 

* HJVtVSW: wfi— S ahara ; 

and see Nyaya-sutra, 2. 1. 53. 
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far from being the actual state of things. It 
is evidently from the standpoint of all-devouring 
non-dualism, wherein all distinctions and mani- 
foldness fade away, that sound and concept are 
viewed as two undifferentiated aspects of one and 
the same tiling, i.e.^ Supreme Consciousness. 
What we learn from this cardinal tenet of the 
admita philosophy is that one and the same thing 
gets itself manifested in different ‘forms in which 
objects are generally comprehended by all 
beings.^ There is fundamentally no difference 
between the two, but they appear to be distinct 
from each other only in popular usages.^ This 
fundamental unity of things is the last word of 
all sciences and religions. 

An attempt is now being made to explain 
the association between the symbol and the 
object symbolised from the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
standpoints.^ We say ‘association’ and not 

* srhfiwf *1 i 

vf m n — quoted by Punyaraja. 

ii— 

quoted by Punyaraja. 

’ The Naiyayikas and the VaiSesikas do not materially 
differ from each other on this particular issue. Both 
have agreement in so far as the meaning of a word is 
determined by samaya or sahketa (convention). The 
point over which they are in opposition is that while the 
Vai^esikas have included idbdabodha (verbal cognition) 
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particularly ‘relation,’ because the Naiyayikas 
as well as the Vaisesikas do not recognise, as 
we shall see later on, the possibility of any 
relation, whether conjunction {samjoga) or 
inherence (samavaya), between a word and the 
object it denotes.* The author of the 
Nyayamanjarl has tried to show that the 
grounds on which sambandha is generally 
established between a word and its denotation by 
the Miraamsakas and the grammarians are not 
strong enough to stand the test of logical 
criticism.® 

The Vaisesikas argue in the following strain : 
Conjunction (samyoga) is a kind of quality. 
As it is a quality of ether, aabda cannot by its 
very nature have conjunction with the object 


within the category of inference, the Naiyayikas have 
strenuously supported the same as an independent source 

of knowledge. Cf. BTfiRravn?) 

— Vatsyayana ; and *1 i’ — 

Sabda^aktiprakasika. 

1 Vai.-sutra, 7. 2. 18. 

*i ifii »Tni:~Upa8kara. 

— Nyaya-sutra, 2.1.53. 

it f% wrraPHT 

sn — Nyayamanjarl, 4. p. 241. 

ai^«n5»i t^iwi: i iuraq i ftg ftf 
*nfts \ «fit ^»t; i— op. cit. 
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denoted by It is quite obvious that a quality 
cannot form the substratum of another quality, 
i. e., a quality does not possess another quality.* 
Qualities generally inhere in a substance, but 
qualities themselves are totally devoid of the 
same. Again, as no action takes place in the 
way in which things are denoted by words, 
one cannot find out any connection between 
the two.* Things that are formless (or im- 
material) and inactive by nature can never 
get themselves mutually related to one another 
without the intervention of any external force. 
Moreover, in a sentence like ‘There is no pot,’ 
one fails to conceive of any conjunction 
between the word and its meaning which is 
non-existent at present.* What is universally 
true is that things that are mutually related 
are found to have co-existence. The word 
nasU (there is no pot) which is just now uttered 
does not logically co-exist with the thing of 
which nothing but negation is predicated. The 
same line of argument might be put forward to 
set aside the question of inherent relation 
{samavaya-samhandha) between a word and its 
denotation. 


‘ g’naui — Vai.-sutra, 14. 

* OTT — Upaskara. 

’ — Vai.-sutra, 7. 2. 16. 

* ’srefk stufrtk — op. cU. 
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The Naiyayikas also could not justify the 
assumption of natural relation, whether inter- 
preted in terms of conjunction or inherence, but 
advanced arguments to show the hollowness of 
the standpoint which attempts to turn the rela- 
tion between a word and its meaning into an 
identical and eternal one. A connection has 
been negatived on the ground that no evidence 
{j^ramana), either perception or inference, is 
available in support of its existence.^ A union 
of the two is impossible, for a word and the 
object denoted by it do not remain in the same 
locality. A word has its existence in the vocal 
apparatus of the speaker, while the object is 
generally found in a different sphere.^ But the 
case would have been entirely different, if the 
two were intimately related to each other. 

One may ask as to what is likely to come out 
of this anomalous state of things. As there is no 
possibilityiof either of the two kinds of relations, 
one is necessarily forced to the conclusion 
that words and the objects denoted by them 
are not connected together in any conceivable 

— VfitsySyana on Nyaya-sutra, 2. 1. 52. 

C 

m I cTwra hth sfir— toe. cit. 

I — Sahara under Mim.- 
* sutra, 1. I. 5. 
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way.* A sound, to speak the truth, has its 
origin in the mouth, while the object denoted 
lies on the earth. They do not occupy the same 
place. But the entire absence of relationship 
is also against all popular experience.^ To 
deny any kind of relationship between a word 
and its meaning is to strike at the very root 
of our knowledge of things. There is, whether 
real or imputed, some kind of relation between 
the two. If there were absolutely no connec- 
tion between the sign and the object signified, 
all process of thinking and comprehension 
would have been upset by an anomaly of a 
serious nature. Any word would have denot- 
ed any thing : the word gliaia, for instance, 
might have signified some other object than 
a ‘ pot.’ ^ It passes one’s imagination to think 


‘ — Vai.-sutra, 7. 2. 18. 

Sahara. 

— Nyfiya-sutra, 2. 1. 54. 

* The advocate of the theory of Symbolism has, 
however, spoken against such direct relations. ‘ Between 
the symbol and the referent (thing),’ hold Profs. Ogden and 
Eichards, ‘ there is no relevant relation other than the 
indirect one, which consists in its being used by some one 
to stand for a referent.’ — Th’e Meaning of Meaning, p. 11. 
’ afps^t t 

»r H^rsf. II — Vakyapadlya, 1. 125. 

i 

II — o*p. cit. 
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of a state of such irregularity and lawlessness. 
We find, on the contrary, that the utterance of a 
word is always accompanied by the comprehen- 
sion of a thing.^ There is no knowledge, as we 
have already stated, that is not associated with 
its corresponding word.^ When each and every 
word is found to denote its particular meaning, 
one is hardly justified in saying that there is 
absolutely no cLnnection {prapti) between them. 
The cognition of a thing from a word is in 
itself a strong evidence as to the existence of 
some sort of relation.'* Though they failed to 
persuade themselves to assume the natural 
connection between a word and its meaning, the 
Naiyayikas did i\ot in any Avay depreciate the 
uniformity of cognition as is presented by words 
in their characteristic way of denoting the 
sense,^ 

Now it may be asked : if they be un- 
connected with each other, how, then, is it 
possible for a word to be, as a rule, denotative 

. * — Punyaraju. 

-snH 11— Vakyapadiya, 1. 124. 

’ usTiifga 'grviRit 

— op. cit. 3. 37 (sambandhasamudde^a). 

‘ Nyayavarttika. 
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of sense ? ^ Kanada in concurrence with the 
Naiyayikas has come to the conclusion that 
the cognition of meaning is not due to any 
connection, but it issues forth from sanketa"^ 
or the Will of God expressed in the following 
form : ‘ Let this meaning be comprehended 
from this word.’ ** The authorship of such 
sanketa is attributed to God and not to any 
convention of men. One that is beyond the 
limitation of time and space, and created the 
whole world by His will is the author of sanketa, 
i.e.. His voice was efficient enough to denote 
the things He intended to signify. This rela- 
tion between vacya and vacaka will never 
come to an end, but continue to be so even 
in the future state of existence. This is a 
fact and not a fiction. Vyasa has referred 
to this state of things under the Yoga-sutra, 
1. 27. A word naturally expresses that sense 

'’«irv — Upaskara. 

“ — Vai.-sutra, 7. 2. 20. 

*r Nyaya-sfitra, 2. 1. 5i5. 

5i; ^ tcm — Upaskara. 

St ats?t^i5!iq;5rr:st , f¥ t gs^ig 

? w sts5«?st45ti?istfiTt?tfitajfwHif«^?jf*rgsttsT^n: — 

Vatsyiiyana Bhasya. 
* — under the 

aphorism ‘fw S’liq;’ | 
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alone which was assigned to it by the divine 
volition. This saiiJceta or the Will of God 
(samaya) is the connection that exists between 
a word and the object that is symbolised by it. 
Thus, when both conjunction and inherence 
were found inadmissible, the Vaisesikas as well 
as the Naiyayikas had no other alternative than 
to look upon the Will of God as the potential 
factor that brings words and their respective 
meanings together by a tie of close relation- 
ship.^ This volition on the part of God is 
what represents the relation and is rightly 


’ From the Nyaya-siitras and the Bhasya thereon 
it is not sufficiently blear that sahketa exactly means the 
same as the Will of God. It may also mean the conven- 
tion of human origin and not necessarily the Will of God. 
The expression ‘ vug is 

intended to imply that the apprehension of sahketa 
follows from the time-honoured usages of elderly people 
{vrddhavyavahara). The science of grammar has also 
largely contributed to the same jJuri^ose by analysing 
words into pralcrti and pratijaya ggggvnjjj 

sJiraTVi'n’). Vacaspati and other logicians 

(Jayanta Bhatta and Gadadhara) have distinctly referred 
to the ‘ Will of God ’ as the true interpretation of sahketa. 

Cf. ‘ ff dt gf g; dlsw 

Tatparya-tika. 


Nyayamanjarl, 4, p. 246. 
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called the real denotating power of words 
{^akti)} 

Gotama has practically arrived at the same 
conclusion. He holds that the relation between 
sound and concept is purely conventional and not 
at all innate or natural.'^ He has argued further 
that if it were natural, as mairitained by the 
grammarians,'' then the same word would have 
been used by different races of mankind in 
the same sense, and consequently there might 
be no varieties of languages at all.^ The word 
gauh, according to this view, has been so 
fashioned by the Will of God {saiiketa) that 
it always denotes a particular being and not 
anything else. 

How is saiiketa generally apprehended ? It 
is held that the cognition of saiiketa has been 
current from time without beginning. We 
cannot conceive of a time when men were 
ignorant of the relation between words and their 
meanings, that is to say, when men did not 
know how to signify objects by the use of 

’ — Nyriyamaujarl, 4. qfif 

— Mukfcavall. 

Vfitsyayana under Nyaya-sutra, 2.1.66. 

’ — Helaraja. 

* — Nyaya-sutra, 2.1.56. 
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words.' Udayana has made this point 
abundantly clear by holding that God played the 
part of a magician in the beginning of creation 
so as to bring together words and objects 
under the relation of vacya and vacaka} He 
had to assume the dual forms of the denotative 
and the denotM before He could make the first 
batch of men familiar with the sahketa of 
His own inveetion;® and it was from these 
God-favoured apostles that the people of succes- 
sive generations learnt the meaning of words. 
It is purely a theological belief that all our 
knowledge is derived from the mercy of a 
All-knowing Being. 

There are various wavs in which sanketa 

I * 

may be understood.^ First of all, the usage of 
elderly people is the primary condition that 
brings borne to children the meaning of a word.® 

Nyayamanjari, 4, p. 242. 
ii — Kusumilnjali, 2.2. 

’ t^sfv giat 

Commentary by Haridasa Bhattacaryya. 

h — quoted by 

Jagadife,. 

U — Sabda^aktipraka^ika, 20. 
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The logicians as well as the grammarians have 
clearly illustrated the way in which children 
first catch the meaning of a word from the usage 
of their parents. Sanheta or convention has 
been divided into two classes, namely, ^anika 
(not of human origin, i.e., current from eternity) 
and adhunika (conventions adopted by modern 
authors).^ While the primary signification, 
generally known as s<tkti, corses under the 
category of the former, technical terms with 
their specialised meanings (as guna and 
vrddhi in grammar) are examples of the latter. 

Having taken a brief survey of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika views regarding the conventional 
nature of the relationship that subsists between 
words and their meanings, we now turn to the 
Mimamsa standpoint, lleference has already 
been made to the Mimamsa doctrine regarding 
the eternality of sound. A sound, according to 
the Mimathsakas, is neither produced by vocal 
organs nor is liable to disappearance just after 
the act of utterance is over. But what actually 
takes place is that the operation of the vocal ap- 
paratus serves to manifest (instead of producing) 
the sound which is ever existent in all beings. 
To the Mimamsakas the relation between words 

firar ?IT N 

sn^rof?f*T; ara; i-rVakyapadiya. 

45 
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and their meanings is natural or eternal and not 
something brought about by convention of human 
origin.^ The author of the Bhasya has interpret- 
ed this relation as inseparable, t|iat is to say, 
words and their corresponding things are not first 
produced and then get themselves connected vrith 
one another. But their reciprocal association is 
fixed by nature.^ It seems somewhat strange 
that Sahara anticipated the whole train of argu- 
ments whereby the Naiyayikas tried to disparage 
the question of relationship between a word and 
the object that is denoted by it.® He had, how- 
ever, his logic, not weak and ineffective in any 
way, in order to set aside the authorship of men 
or divine agency as postulated by the Naiyayikas 
for the sake of comprehension of meaning 
from a word.* In contradiction to the position 
advocated by the Naiyayikas one may reasonably 
argue that it is apparently preposterous to 

' I — Mim. Sutra, 1.1.5. 

i~Sabara. 

ir ' — loc. cit. 

vtfe i — he. cit. 

Cf. Nyaya-sutra, 2.1.53 and Nyayaraafijari, 4, p. 242. 

* i — Sahara. 
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conceive of such a designing person who could 
compose the great body of the Vedas by 
ingeniously effecting relationship between words 
and meanings, which were otherwise detached 
from one another in the beginning,' In 
order to justify the existence of such a natural 
relation, Sahara has also alluded to the same 
fact, i.e., Ahe way in which children are apt to 
learn the denotation of a word from the usage 
of elderly people.^ It was quite in keeping with 
the reverence and indisputable authority as were 
ascribed to the Vedas, ‘ whereupon stands the 
entire fabric of religion and Brahmavidya,’ that 
the orthodox schools of Indian philosophy could 
not hut treat this relation as eternal or natural. 
The Mimamsakas, as Kumarila holds, were com- 
pelled to ascribe eternality to both words and 
their relation to meanings for the sole purpose of 
maintaining the unquestionable trustworthiness 
of the Vedas. Kumarila has in his character- 
istically elaborate way tried to show the logical 
justification for assuming this kind of natural- 
relation." Just as, inspite of the ultimate 

^ tinfv m wai sax 

fl’iitn 'sfii i i atfhttsjaifi i 

i — loc. cU. 

’ I a: irftiqisra i— ioc. ciL 

a fStaiTS5*?T^aannfaat»»i 'tg’Ti I — Sl^Jtavarttika. 
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causality of the conjunction of the soul with the 
mind, the operation of the visual organs is said 
to be the immediate instrument in regard to the 
cognition of form (rupa), so the cognition of 
relation and not the cognition of the word itself 

o 

is popularly considered as what directly helps 
one in determ'ining the meaning/ 

We have already referred to the*position of 
the grammarians concerning the question of rela- 
tion. The view of Vyjidi, as alluded to by Punya- 
raja, is that there is no author of the relation 
that exists between words (both the Vedic and 
popular) and the objects denoted by them.^ The 
grammarians seem to have gone a step further 
than the Mimaiiisakas by insisting also on the 
eternality of meanings. The Mahabhasya has 
started with the dictum that words, their 
meanings and the relation between them are all 
permanently fixed, i.e. eternal.' The eternality 
of relation has been stated in clear terms by 
Patanjali.'* As to how this kind of permanent 


W. ii 41 

flef ^5^1% II 42 

Slokavaxttika (Sambuiidhaksepavada). 

l’ — 


quoted by Puny.araja under Vukya., 1, 26. 
■’ f%% I — Var. I. Pataujali has explained the 

word siddha as au synonym of nitya 

* I — Mahabhasya, 1. 1. 1. 
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relation comes under one’s cognition, it is said 
that tl)e object for which words are expressly 
used constitutes in itself a sufficient proof to 
show that the association between words and 
their meanings cannot be anything but natural 
and permanent.' If there werejno such relation, 
i.e., if sabda and artha were’ incapable of 
being brought together by a natural affinity, 
no one would have ever felt the necessity of 
using words for the sake of communicating his 
thoughts to others. 

It is only a recapitulation to say that to the 
author of the Vakyapadlya the relation between 
a word and the object is as without beginning as 
the functioning of sense-organs in their respect- 
ive; spheres. This relation has been interpreted 
in various terms. He has not only called this 
relation unconventional {akj'trima)^ just like one 
that subsists between a noun and an adjective, 
but has gone so far as to say that the relation in 
which proper names (as dittha) and technical 
terms (as VYddhi and gw^) stand to their restrict- 
ed or specialised sense is also permanently fixed." 

He has also shown the mutual causal connec- 
tion between sabda and artha. A word, he 

fniwt \—loc. dt. 

" 1— Vakyapadlya, 2.37('. 

’ fsw g t—ltc. dt. 
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holds, appears to be the immediate antecedent 
from which the intended meaning is generally 
understood ; and, again, a word is comprehended 
only through the instrumentality of sense that 
is previously ascertained by the intellect.^ The 
meaning of a word is an object that has 
external existence in the world of experience.^ 
It is further stated that sabda and artha both 
remain inseparable in our intellect prior to their 
outward manifestation.® Durga has minutely 
observed that the intellect residing in the spatial 
region of the heart manifests itself in the two- 
fold shape of sabda and artha.^ This inseparable 
relation goes to make them convertible or inter- 
changeable with each other.*^ To a conception 
like this an objeclion has, however, been taken in 
the Yoga-sutra ® and Nyayamanjarl. Bhartrhari 

‘ Vakyapadlyai, 3.32 (sambandhasamudde^a). 

* i — Helaraja. 

•’ \—loc. di. 

under Nirukta 1. 2. 

’ i — Helaraja. 

“ A word, its meaning and the cognition produced 
by it are really different from one another. But in 
ordinary usage we have made this trinity of things 
almost identical ; as, for instance, we have no other 
criterion but the term go itself to distinguish the word go 
from its meaning and the cognition. 

TI*i I 5 ’OTt BfWNITf: ’B: Vyasa-bhasya). In the 

opinion of the author of the Yoga-autras this sort of 
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was a staunch advocate of the natural relation- 
ship between ^ahda and artha, and considered it 
as the most plausible explanation that would 


falsG identification or a combination of three distinct ele- 
ments into one category prevents us from understanding 
the speech of all beings (Yoga-sutra* 3.17), just as 
the operation of mdyd has hid from us the essential 
unity of Brahman. 

Prof. J. Geyser has Silso drawn our attention to the 
distinction of word, meaning and object. He has said : 
‘Between the meaning and ivhat is meant, or what it 
expresses, there exists an essential retation, because the 
meaning is the expression of the meant through its own 
content. What is meant lies in the ‘ object ' of the 
thought of speech. We must therefore distinguish these 
three — Word, Meaning, Object/ * 

In the foregoing pages we had, on more than one 
occasion, referred to the doctrines of sabdddhydsa and 
iabdavivartta as expounded by the philosopher-grammarian 
Bhartrhari and maintained by the Tantrik texts. It is 
necessary to point out here that these two doctrines could 
neither evoke any support from the Naiyayikas nor 
stand their logical scrutiny. Jayanta Bhatta has strongly 
spoken against the interchangeability of word and meaning 
(Sabdadhydsavada) and in equally strong language refuted 
the doctrine of the evolution of the world from Sabda 
(sabdavivartavdda) as an inadequate and irrational 
explanation of creation. 


Cf. ^ i 


I w g 

.. ... ^ 


i • 
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appeal to one’s reason.’ He stands strongly 
opposed to the logical doctrine of samaya or 
sahketa which has unneccessarily brought for- 
ward the question of human or divine inter- 
ference for throwing light upon what is otherwise 
sufficiently clear from a rational point of view. 
If words were, he argues, naturally unconnected 
with their meanings, nobody could ever associate 
the one with the other in any possible way.’ 

In considering the nature and reciprocality 
of causal connection betw^een sound and concept 
one would naturally come to the doctrine 
of nama-rupa which, better than anything 
else, shows us how far the dual aspects 
of names and forms may answer to the close 
relation between the symbol and the object 
symbolised. Naman and rupa (or samjna and 
samjm) have striking coincidence with iahda and 
artha. The expression namarupe vyakaravatii, 
as we find in the Chandogya Upanisad, un- 
doubtedly refers to the division or simplification 

s’fft i 

sjcraft: II 

Nyayamaftjarl, pp. 535-636. 

’ Helaraja. 

fms? i * 

II— Vakyapadlya, 3.38. 
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of the complex world into names and forms.* 
There are others who have also found in it a 
distinct reference to the twofold creation, namely, 
the creation of names and the creation of forms 
or objects.^ Having first stated the evolution of 
the three primary substances, namely, fire, 
water and the earth, the of the Upani^ads 
continued to describe how the great God 
thought of creating the grosser elements with 
the help of names and forms.^ This process of 
creation will remind one of the cosmogonic 
hymns of the Rgveda and those of the Old 
Testament. Creation is, so to speak, nothing but 
a manifestation of the unmanifest {avyakta) in 
the shape of the finite — a jpassage from the 
indeterminate to the determinate. But what 
helps the Creator most in passing from unity to 
diversity is the art of giving a stamp of name 
and form to each and every object of thought, 
so that one might distinguish it from the rest. 
Naman and 7'upa were thus correlated to each 
other from the very beginning of creation. 
Bor every object or concept we have a 
corresponding name. There is no object that 

* Chandogya, 6.3.2. 

’ Kondabhatta. 

Sankara undeP Ved. sutra, 2.4.20. 


46 
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is without a name and no name that does not 
invariably present before us an object. This 
is the relation between sabda and artha or 
samjna and samjm or naman and rupa. 

We have already referred to the Vedic hymn 
which informs us that the range of speech is 
as extensive as the manifestations of all-perva- 
ding Brahman. Naman is the body of which 
rupa is the soiil. Sound and sense represent 
exactly the same relation in which the body 
stands to the soul. The formal and psycholo- 
gical aspects of speech are thus respectively 
revealed by naman and rupa. How intimately 
they are related to each other is illustrated by 
the sruti that runs to the effect that God 
created the earth after pronouncing the corres- 
ponding term bhu. Christian theology also bears 
clear testimony to a similar tradition. 

Those who maintain a causal connection 
between Hbda and artha are prepared to look 
upon speech as interconnected with thought 
or objects, i.e., speech, as undifferentiated from 
meanings, gets itself materialised in the shape 
of things like cows and others. And objects 
or external manifestations of Consciousness 
assume the form of audible sounds or abide in 
their corresponding words.' This is how speech 

Punyaruja under Vakya. 1, 12. 
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and objects, inspite of their conventional differ- 
ence and apparent duality, are liable to merge 
into the category of the great One. According 
to the sruti quoted by Puijiyaraja, naman and 
rupa were held by some to be one and inseparable 
unit, while others used to make a distinction 
between the two from the very bfeginning.^ 

, Speech was not a lifeless mechanism to the 
ancient Hindus. ^They believed vak to be 
second to God, but first in the order of creation."* 
She is the great potentiality that dwells in us all.** 
It was through her instrumentality that the 
Supreme Lord created everything.^ She has been 
finally identified with the supreme Brahman.® 
In vak the r^is found a positive deity and the 
Pure Consciousness at work. Speech {vak) has 
also been described in the Upanisads as 
the product of light {tejomayl vak).^ Analogous 
to the threefold divinity of Yaska,’ there are 

vli ii’ 

quoted under Vakya. 1. 
® — Kathaka Sarnhita. 

“ wav WTWt fat l — Mahabharata. 

* vr <191 9TW v? wSvmsia — Brhadaranyaka. 

aw — ojj. cit., 4.1.2. 

“ Ghiindogya, 6.S.4. <n ataf — 

Brhadaranyaka. 3.1.3. 

— NirulAa, VII. 5. * 
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three luminous bodies with their three different 
manifestations (praka^a), namely, fire which as 
vital energy abides in all things, the resplendent 
Consciousness within, and the all-illuminating 
mbda or Eternal VerbumJ The last one, i.e., 
Sabda or Logos in which abides everything, 
whether movable or immovable, is the Holy 
Light of God {BrahmajyotiJ))?' What we call 
riaman and rupa are only the visible manifes- 
tations of Brahman in the language of the 
Upanisads.® 

A clear reference to the doctrine of nama- 
rupa has been made in the Vedanta-sutra, 
2.4.20., where the words samjna and murtti 
stand respectively ^for naman and rupa or sabda 
and artha} The question that was raised by 
Sankara in this connection is : whether the 
creation of names and forms should be ascribed 
to the activity of men or that of the Supreme 
God — the Creator of all. The §ruti as well 
as the very wording of the said aphorism goes 

' ttftr gqWtft *rsf. jwto: 

jpj niinstsfr; 

— quoted by Punyaraja under Vakya. 1.12. 

* kh: I 

II— Vakyapadiya, 1.12. 

’ *n»nf«r i 3ref%% 

twPS I — Brhadarany^aka, 1.6.1. 

* fiisqsin — .\^ed. sutra. 2.4.20. 
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to show that no one but the Supreme Lord was 
powerful enough to be the author of this two- 
fold creation. The Infinite in which we all 
‘ live and move and have our being ’ is the 
maker of names and forms.' Finite individuals 
cannot rise above limitations, and are naturally 
incapable of doing this, i.e., giviYig names and 
forms to such complex phenomena as mountains, 
rivers, oceans and various other things." The 
conclusion over which all Upani§ads are un- 
animous is that all names and forms came 
from akam or the all-pervading Brahman.® 
It is not too much to say that all that we possess 
comes from the same perennial source. 

The doctrine of nania-rupa has its exact 
counterpart in Buddhist phifosophy.' In Pali 
sadda means a sound or a word and attha means 
a concept or matter or, in other words, the 
former is a sign that signifies the latter. It is 
maintained further that all physical bodies have 

Sankara-bhasya. 

— loc. cii. 

’ i ‘sn^rrsit v ^ 

(Chand. VIII. 14. 1) i 

— loo. oit. 

* The Pali expression, ndma-rupa ,has been rendered 
by some as mind and body and not as*n8nne and form. 
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their existence as paramatta-rupa in an ultimate 
sense.’ Pannatti (Sk. prajnapti) which means 
both name and notion or term and concept 
is of several kinds. There is a twofold deriva- 
tion of the term pannatti : ‘ it is either that 
which makes known or presents the thing 
denoted before* one’s mind { panriapatiti) , or 
that which is made known {pannapiyatUi)P 
It is, thereforej a term which has combined 
in itself the double aspects of pramana and 
prameya of the Hindu philosophy. It is both 
the means of knowing and the object knowable. 
In the Abhidhamraa we find two classes of 
pannatti, namely, sadda-pannatti and attlm- 
pannatti. The former is the same as nama- 
pannatti. Sadda-pannatti is significantly so 
called inasmuch as it renders the intended 
sense intelligible to others, and attha-pannatti is 
so called as it becomes cognisable to others 
by means of a sign or word.® What we learn 
from the correlation or interdependence of these 


' S. Z. Aung : Compendium ol Philosophy, p. 271. 

* op. cit., p. 4. 

^ According to Buddhist logicians, the meaning of a 
word is both denotative and connotative. The meaning 
comprises the particular thing {(iabhattha) as well as its 
attributes {sdkattha). It is to be particularly noticed here 
that what is called snartha or sakydrtha {i.e., sahketa or 
primary signification) by the Hindu grammarians is 
materially the samd’ as sakattha of Buddhist philosophers. 
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two kinds of pannatU is that a relativity 
between word and meaning Avas maintained by 
Buddhist philosophers. 

In the Tantras vak is not only described 
as the creative potentiality of the Supreme 
Being, but as one with, or inseparable 
from. Him. Vak is, again, called the first 
manifestation of cU-mkti that lies dormant in 
all beings. The prgduction of scrund is explain- 
ed by the Tantrikas as a kind of movement 
(spandana) in the Consciousness which remains 
otherwise calm and serene {asabda). 

In order to understand the Tantrik view 
of ^abda and artha we think it necessary to 
give here a short analysis o^ the doctrine of 
bindu. The Prapancasara, Saradatilaka and other 
agamas (Southern School of Tantras) have dealt 
with this particular topic with considerable 
thoroughness. 

The word bindu is a highly technical term, 
and we do not know any English word that 
would exactly correspond to it. 

It is said that the creative impulse of 
Pai'a^va, inseparably united with para sakti, 
takes the form of a bindu (a subtle point or 
stress) — the reservoir of energy in the terms 
of the Tantras {mkt\tattva)} Of the three 
primordial elements {siva, Sakti and bindu) 

‘ €T TOdtn I I 

•> — Prapafioasara, 1.41. 
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recognised by the Tantras,’ it is hindu from 
which arises, as its first revelation, the subtle 
form of sound called ndda} From this in- 
distinct and indeterminate nada-hindu, which 
has its origin in the internal part of the 
body, evolves the intellect with its dual aspects 
of word and meaning.* Bindu divides itself 
into three aspects, namely, gross, subtle and 
extremely subtle forms answering to the three 
stages such as hindu, nada and blja.* When 
hindu splits up by the will of God, a subtle 
and indistinct sound is produced therefrom.® 
This is the first evolution of sound (the pri- 
mordial sound =om) called Sabda-Brahman by 
the Agamikas.^ This has been variously termed ; 

' fSpg-abB-fimmTfST I 

11 — Ratnatraya-karika. 

“ TTsj *TT^ *ng'. — 

iream U— Prapaneasara, 1 . 44 . 

fiw tbiwbisit II 

^ ii— op. xit. 

H vg spgifwfh ii— op. dt. 

. , " braflT»n?t i 

ipgsTHfil n HI?: II— Saradatilaka, I. 2 . 

Nage 4 a has elucidated the skme view in the following 
way :— * 

%Frfir4. »ii5Fin?^ipra^ i 
sqHfisut — Mafijusa, p. 179 , 
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sometimes as pranava and sometimes as para 
vah. The meditation on Sahda- Brahman is held 
to be a distinct step towards a still higher 
realisation. One who has a deeper insight into 
this mystic form of vak is able to rise from the 
finite to the infinite and is ultimately blessed 
with a positive knowledge of the Absolute} 

We are confronted with some difficulty 
in defining what bindu exactly is. One may 
identify it with the vital element, with ‘ the 
first seed of creation ’ or simply with the 
(germ-atom) from a biological point 
of view. In the language of the Tantras, hindn 
is an extremely subtle entity from which the 
six pure paths (adhva) follow, and to which 
they are ultimately reduced.® Bindu is the 
last point in the universal chain of causation. 

On a minute analysis it is found that what- 
ever we perceive in this material plane has 
a subtle or baindava form. The visible rupa 
of all objects might be traced to the intrinsic 
form of bindu of which the former is only a 
gross manifestation. Nothing would have any 

* J — Vakyapadlya. 

i — Nadakarikri. 

“ Most o£ the theistic schools of Indian philosophy 
have characterised jlva (beings) as anu (i.e. atomic inform). 

« n — Ratnatraya, 22. 
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tangible form or beauty, if it were wanting 
in the same so far as its ultimate cause is con- 
cerned. Things that are beautiful and generally 
attract our vision are supposed to have 
emapated from a source that is a repository of 
all beauty. The r^is of the Upanisads had the 
spiritual vision of One whose radiant form and 
exuberant beauty illumine the whole universe.^ 
If we intend, for instance, to go back to 
the origin of the flower smiling before us, we 
shall ultimately reach a point which is bound 
to be the same as bindu. 

Bindu, under the influence of mayd, is bifur- 
cated into mind and matter or sabda and artha? 
The first produci of bindu is nada ^ which in 
turn gets itself divided into the denotative and 
the denoted {i.e., word and meaning). Fdcya 
and vdcaka in their mutual conjunction con- 
stitute a vivid parallelism to the eternal relation 
between para-6iva and para sakti. The six 


* Hrer ftwrfn— 

Katbopanisad, 2.5,15. 
’sq qfb’Srr qfV’J- op. cit. 

* Manjusa. 

“ According to the Saradatilaka, nada is the first 
product of the union between Siva and Sakti and bindu 
is said to evolve from 7idda in the next stage : — 

u 1.7. 
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paths that proceed from bindn have, on the 
basis of word and its denotation, been divided 
under two groups : (i) mantt'a (incantation), 

varna (letter) and pada (syllable or inflected 
word) ; and (ii) kola (power), tattva (principle 
or real entity) and bhumna (world). The 
former group represents the different varieties 
of sound, and the latter those of meanings. 
Every letter or is a kind of sdkti which 

represents a deity in a subtle form. 

In considering the relation between Sabda 
and artka the question that naturally rises in 
one’s mind is ; how the sound uttered by us for 
the purpose of denoting some object turns out 
so powerful a symbol as to cctfivey exactly the 
same sense to others ? The question may also 
be put in a different form : why does a man 
understand nothing but a pot whenever he 
happens to hear the sound ghata ? The answer 
offered by the Tantras in course of showing 
the signification of the mantras is calculated to 
throw some light on the solution of the problenl 
under review. ^ The efficacy of mantras (as 
are composed of words or matrkavarttas) con- 
stitutes an important, nay the cardinal, teaching 
of the Tantras. What forms the spiritual 
background of the Tantrik worship is primarily 


* See Sir John Woodrofie’s ‘ The Garland of Letters ’ 
(VatnamaX^), 
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an effort to awaken the power or consciousness 
of the mantra {mantracaitanya) in order to 
visualise the deity from inside. 

Everythin" has a particular name or samjna 
whereby it is distinguished from the rest. There 
is a natural connection between a name and 
the object so named. A thing or a person has 
an inseparable relationship with its or his name. 
No other than the person, Cor instance, who has 
got the name Sari is likely to respond when- 
ever the same is uttered. This will go to show 
the nature of kinship between the two. Ndmau 
and ndmin (name and the person named) are no 
doubt closely related to each other. The later 
school of Vaistjavism has laid supreme stress on 
the importance of ndman (or bljamantra) making 
the devata and his name altogether coincident 
or identical. Some have gone so far as to 
eulogise ndman as of greater efficacy than the 
deity himself. To a Vaispava the word Mari is 
nothing short of the deity bearing the same 
name. It is almost ingrained in all religious 
consciousness that the name of the God is God 
Himself. The Tantras have also subscribed to 
the same view by identifying a mantra with its 
presiding deity (mantradhisthdtf'devatd). In 
the Tantrik texts no difference has been made 
between a mantra (or blja) and the devata 
that it represents in a mystical way. The 
relation which a mantra bears to its deity is the 
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same as vacaha-vacya, i.e., a particular deity is 
always denoted by a particular hlja-mMutra. 
The mantras are not lifeless and meaningless 
syllables but they are full of potentiality. 
Every one of them, as the Tantras enjoin, is 
the living symbol of a deity and an inexhaus- 
tible source of power. Mantra means a kind of 
meditation upon something {manana). It is 
further stated th^t a whole-hetirted concentra- 
tion of the mind on a hija-mantra not only 
serves to reveal the desirable deity before a 
devotee (sadhaka), but enables him in the long 
run to reach the highest plane of spiritual 
consciousness.^ 

How does a mantra aeguire such a super- 
human power ? The first explanation to olfer is 
as follows : beimr repeatedly uttered by deoatds 
as well as rsis from time beyond one’s imagina- 
tion, the mantras are supposed to have been 
so sanctified and powerful that they can make 
the deity positively appear before a devotee 
{sadhaka), if only they are practised in a spirit 
of reverence and selfless devotion. Secondly, 
when a guru initiates his worthy disciple into 
the mysticism of the mantras, he infuses incon- 
ceivable sakli (energy) into the same so as to 

' The effect of meditation on the Gdyaii'l is thus 
shown : — 

H— tjiayatritantra. 
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render thena all-powerful and living manifes- 
tations of the demtas concerned. A devotee is 
called japasiddha, i.e., one who has attained 
the supreme end by means of japa, when he 
is entitled to be in communion with the deity 
in consequence of his repeated utterance of the 
mantra. According to the Tantrik point of view, 
the relation of vaoya-vacaha, as exists between 
a word and its meaning, is clearly understood 
at the time when meditation upon the mantra 
is accompanied by a visible appearance of the 
deity from behind the same. A mantra, in its 
intrinsic aspect, is the rupa (form) of the deity. 
This is why at the time of japa a sadhaka is 
required to ponder over the letters of the 
mantras and to think of the person of the deity 
presiding over it, as an essential condition of 
japa-sadhand. What are called hijamantras in 
the Tantrik texts are thus nothing but names and 
subtle forms of various deities. Just as our life 
has a far greater significance than the immediate 
desire for bread and butter, so a mantra seems to 
have a deeper meaning than what it ordinarily 
signifies to an indifferent reader. Standing 
firmly on the rock of their religious faith, the 
Affamikas could not but look upon the mantra 
or blja as a spark of thb Divine Eire. It is 
purely in this light that the author of the 
Mahabhasya has also described the real nature 
of letters (var^as). 
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Having shown the constant and natural 
relation between sound and sense we now 
proceed to see how meaning is comprehended 
from a word. The cognition as to the denotating 
power of words {^akti) is generally derived from 
popular usages. But there are other means 
which also help us largely in determining the 
signification of words. These sources are as 
follows; (1) Grammar^ (the meaning of a word 
is sometimes determined by grammatical 
analysis) ; (2) Analogy (as the meaning of a 
word like gavaya [gayal] is understood from the 
knowledge of the similarity of the animal with a 


' The usefulness of the study of grammar, specially 
in the determination of meanings, has been shown by 
Bhartrhari and Jayanta Bhatta in clear terms : — 

cfisn^^tv; «— Vakyapadiya, 1. 18. 

^ si i— 

quoted by Punyaraja under Vakya., 1. 16. 

ifh 1 rpwin vfwq qfiw 
qrnwSq qnqncqui i 

^ w.’ u 

q*pn ^ q^.^ssTswrfvraaim'it ’fhltqwq ^^1 qfeeft ‘sv 

— Nyayamafijari, pp. 425-426. 
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cow); (3) Lexicon; (4) Testimony* (as the 
meaning of an unknown word is sometimes 
grasped from the instruction of trustworthy 
persons) ; (5) Popular usage (it refers to the 
way in which children first acquaint themselves 
with the meanings of words from the usage of 
elderly people) ; (6) Contact ; (7) Explication 
of a word by its synonyms ; (8) Association with 
words of known' signification. 

We often find that the meaning of a word, 
though unknown, may be well understood 
either from the context or from its associa- 
tion with other words of the sentence of 
known import. Bhartrhari has emphatically 
stated that meanipgs do not follow from words 
alone, but that there are other instruments 

^ Nyfiya-sutra, 2. 1. 52. 

Vatsyayana has pointed out that words like svarga 
(heaven), apsaras (celestial maiden), devatd (god) and 
uttarahuru (a fabulous land) denote objects which are never 
perceived by ordinary men. But their meanings are generally 
comprehended from the instruction of reliable authority, 
i.c., persons who have visualised the real nature of 
things through the aid of their super-sensuous experience. 

Cf. 

I — Bhasya under Nyaya-sutra, 2. 1. 52. 

Hf?TTO Rf^^^—Nyayavarttika. 

i— Vakyapadiya, 2. 121. 
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whereby they are often ascertained. These 
are as follow ^ : {i) sentence (meanings are 
sometimes understood from the import of the 
sentence), {ii) context (when one at the time 
of dinner asks for saindham^ which has the 
double meanings of salt and liorse, we under- 
st md at once from the fitness of occasion that 
he wants salt and not a horse ^), {Hi) sense, 
{io) propriety, {o) •place, and \r)i) time. But 
difficulty arises with regard to the exact signi- 
fication when a word having more than one 
meaning is used in a sentence. In such cases, 
as Bhartrhari tells us,‘^ we should particularly 
take notice of the following conditions in order 
to ascertain the meaning ijictually intended 
by the speaker : connection, separation, accom- 
paniment, contradiction, sense, context, gender 
and proximity with other words. 

^ I) — Vakyapadiya, 2. 316. 

g ^^^RfTtffl^R^T^rqf^T—Punyaraja under VOkya. 2. 316. 

’ I 

%igr- ll — Vakyapadiya, 2. 317. 

^ It might be profitably remembered here that while 
the denotative sense {vdcydrlha) remains the same in all 
occasions, the suggestive one (vyahgydrtJia) varies in 
accordance with the intention of the speaker, the person 
spoken to and so on ; as, for instance, the suggestive 
meanings of the expression ‘ the sun is setting ' are 
different, according as the speaker is ajpious man, a lover, 
a thief or a labourer. 
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The multiplicity of meanings of a single 
word presents an obstacle in the way of deter- 
mining the primary signification {salcti). . There 
are two courses open to us : we may either 
accept one meaning as conventional or primary 
signification and, consider the rest as of only 
secondary importance, or we may look upon 
all that a word signifies as equally conventional 
or sanctioned by popular usages. While the 
Naiyayikas accepted the second alternative, 
the Alamkarikas like Mammafa and others 
adopted the first. 

A few words more with regard to the 
plurality of meanings. What is really implied 
by a word possessing manifold meanings is 
the laxity of conventional restrictions. When 
a word denotes more than one object, we 
generally find that it has somewhat lost its 
connection with any particular or fixed meaning. 
In connecting an object with a name, convention 
or popular agreement, if it is a correct inter- 
pretation of the fact, serves to distinguish the 
same from other objects that have different 
designations of their own. But the moment a 
word begins to acquire new meanings along with 
the advance of language, the conventional or 
fixed relation (between A word and its mean- 
ing) is bound to be relaxed to an appreciable 
extent. Again, a word does not acquire mani- 
fold meanings "all at a time : the multiplicity 
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of meanings shows but different stages of 
linguistic development. Many causes, such 
as analogy, metaphor and the expansion of 
knowledge, are accountable for imparting new 
meanings to a word. The Sanskrit language 
is replete with words of manifold significa- 
tions.^ 

Before proceeding to show the independent 
character of sa^rfa.as a source’ of knowledge, 
we think it necessary to preface the discourse 
with a short account of the philosophical 
interpretations of prmna and pramana. Prama 
means correct or true knowledge. Instruments 
wherebv consistent knowledge is usually 
attained are known as pniimms? There are 
necessarily as many prarmnas as there are ways 
for obtaining trustworthy or uncontradicted 
knowledge. It is definitely stated that no 
knowledge is attainable without the instrument- 
ality Qi pramams? Pramana, holds an important 
place in the Indian theory of knowledge. As 
it results from experience and memory, know- 
ledge has been broadlv divided into two classes. 

' The word hari may be cited here as a suitable 
example of various meanings. 

II— Amarako^a. 

^ cf?T I — Vatsyayana. 

^ I— Nyaya-sutra, 4.2.29. 
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But we should remember that knowledge of all 
descriptions comes directly from experience 
{anubhava). What is called intuitiqn in 
Western systems of thought (or samskara in 
Hindu philosophy) is also a kind of experience 
— a stream of cognition flowing from a series of 
prior births. 

The Mimamsakas have deflned pramana as 
that means which makes one acquainted with 
objects which were previously unknown {anadhi- 
gatarthagantr-tim). And if it is exactly so, 
memory {smrti) has no claim to he included 
within the category of pramanas, since smrti is 
always dependent on previous experience.' Thus 
there is no consensus of opinions regarding the 
independent character of memory as an instru- 
ment for the attainment of knowledge. Jayanta 
Bhatta has interpreted pramana as an accessory 
which serves to give rise to such a knowledge 
as is free from doubts and contradictions and 
is in tune with popular experience. “ A great 
amount of divergence is, however, found among 
the Indian philosophers with regard to the 
number of pramanas. The result has been 

’ Sahara. 

‘Hflm ^ wiisrifia unimctr’ i 

— Slokaviirttika (Sabdapariccheda), 104. 

JUnsi^l — Nyayamdrijari, p. 12. 
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that each system of philosophy has ^ot its 
particular number of pmmanas as onc^ of its 
distinguishing features.' 

Though the Siirnhhya^ and other systems 
of Indian philosophy, with the exception of the 
Vaisesika, have in th<ur own .way defended the 
trustworthiness or authoritativeness of sahdd 
{sahda-pramanpa) as a cardinal problem, the 
preponderance of logical arguments has made us 
more concerned with the view of the Naiyayikas 
than with those of otliers.’ Sabda-pranianya is a 

^ =Bf ^ II 

NBihw ii 

wT?r I 

raf^T stKihu^i 5i>j: ii 

31®?: i— Sainkhya-atltra, 1.101. 

<?<? wsi sir^rawH^gsiin I— Mini, siitra, 1. l.r>. 

■“ It should be remembered here that Buddhist philo- 
sophers refused to recognise the authoritative character 
of sabda as a source of knowledge. Their view has been 
referred to by Gaiigesa in the following terms: — '‘ifsi 
51 HilTW cmi f% iRUun 1 clff qf%T5|; f^g’l 

I 51 31^ !WT 5n^i sj;^; uTtrnm ’ — 

Tattvacintamani (sabdakhanda), p. 15. 
k'5abara has also alludetf to a similar view that seeks to 
neutralise the validity of sabda. Of. ' sfg 
*rw 51 nmvrn i nn: ? ^f!t^ , 

’!if5iftra»in*ii5ii ap?; ’ I • 
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problem that has been adequately dealt with by 
the Naiyayikas. According to the Naiyayikas, 
knowledge that is derived from experience 
admits of four varieties, namely, perception, 
inference, analogy and word.* 

An attempt is now bein'? made to show 
briefly how consistent knowledge is generally 
obtained from th(;se sources and how 
mbdajnana or ‘verbal cognition particularly 
differs in essential features from both perception 
and inference. When we find a flower, or, to 
use the logical phraseology, when a thin?, e.g., a 
flower, comes in contact with our visual organs, 
an idea of the object is at once presented before 
our mind, and \\;e are then supposed to have 
some knowledge of the thing perceived. The 
knowledge thus acquired is technically 
called perception {pratyaltsn).^ The Vedantin 
holds that in the evolution of perceptional 
knowledge antahkarana (intellect) passes 
through the doors of sense-organs to the object 
itself, and tissumes the particular form of that 
object.'’ 

‘ nwsnfiT — Nyuya-sutra, 1.1.3. 

“ There is also a super-, sensuous or supernatural 
form of perception, commonly known as intuitive or in- 
ward insight with which yogins are gifted. Of. ^finruninsr* 
vapBtani i — Saihkhya-svitra, 1 .60. 

’ Vediintaparibhafa (praiyaksaparicchcda). 
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Asrain, on the observation of smoke in some 
parts of a hill, a cognition as that of a ‘ hill 
in fire’ is produced by the previous knowledge 
of the invariable co-existence between fire 
and smoke. It should be stated here that the 
knowledge of such vyapti (cO- existence of fire 
and smoke) is the result of previous experience 
{pratyjJcsa). This cognition about the existence 
of fire is called unumana (infei’ence), as op- 
posed to perception. In terms of Logic inference 
is only a passage from ‘known to unknown.’ 

In the same way, when we hear one 
uttering the expression ‘ the lotus is blue,’ we at 
once understand, no matter whether the object 
spoken of is just present bef«re us or not,' the 
speaker’s idea as embodied in the utterance, 
i. e., non-difference (or identity) of the lotus 
from something that is blue, or that the 
lotus forms the substratum in which the quality 
of blueness inheres. Now this cognition with 
regard to the blueness of the lotus, as directly 
gathered from the couple of words, e. g., blue 
and lotus, having mutual expectancy, proximity 
and compatibility, is virtually different from 
both perceptional and infc^rential knowledge as 


* A word invariably giAes rise to a cognition, though 
the object denoted by it is not at all present at the time of 
speaking. 

Gf. HR .-•Vakyapadlya. 

I — Sabara-bhasya. 
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we have shown above.^ Since it follows from 
words and their logical correlations with one 
another, this kind of knowledge is called mbda- 
jhana or anvayahodha in the language of the 
Naiyayikas. As a valid source of knowledge by 
itself, sabda lias thus rightly been included by 
the Naivflyikas within the category of pramdnas^ 
side by side with perception and inference. The 
author of the Nyaya-sutras has shown the 
untenability of the view, as held by the Vait^e- 
sikas, that goes to interpret sdhdajnana as a kind 
of inference.^ Wliat categorically differentiates 
scd)da from anumdna is that the latter involves 
the knowledge of vydpti as an indispensable 
condition, while the same is not at all required 
in drawing cognition from sabda. If words 
are mutually expectant and consistent so far 
as their meanings are concerned, they are 
capable enough to express the complete sense 
without the mediacy of vydpti (invariable 
concomittance).^ 

— S a b d a s ak ti pr ak a sik a , 2 . 

® The Mimaihsakas have also spoken against the 
inclusion of sahda within the Category of inference- — 

mz\ i 

il — Slokavarttika 
— Sabda^aktipraka^ika* 
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On the part of the Mimamsakas, as we have 
pointed out more than once, it was nothing short 
of a religious duty to maintain the authori- 
tativeness ( pramanya) of ktbda on which rests 
the supreme and unquestionable validity of 
the Vedas. 

» Jayanta Bhatta has in a critical way shown 
bow 6abda indirectly (paratah) assumes an autho- 
ritative character' .by giving rise to popular 
knowledge.^ More elaborate is the process 
adopted by Gaiigesa for bringing to light the 
authoritativeness of sabda. A word, as he bolds, 
should be treated as an instrument for obtaining 
valid knowledge on account of the fact that 
it is always used for no other jmrpose than the 
denotation of objects.® Though they materially 
dilfered from the grammarians by assigning non- 
eternality to sabda, the Naiyayikas, as one will 
clearly And, came forward with their burden of 
logic to support the authoritativeness of iabda. 

and 

i’ — Nyayamafijarl, p. 188. 

Tptpns' g grqftitsrw i 

ii op. cit., p. 159. 

■ — Tattvacintalhani (Sabdakhanda). 
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It is no wonder that the grammarians, as they 
are justly called sabdikas, will accept the 
authoritativeness of §abda more readily than 
others. To the grammarians mhda is a direct 
source of knowledge and its trustworthiness in 
respect of denotation of sense is too obvious a 
fact to require any explanation. The cognition 
of objects follows, as a rule, from words.^ 
Patanjali has often styled 'grammarians like 
himself sabdapramanalca, i.e., those who are 
used to accept what a word signifies as the 
best form of evidence.^ The Vaisesika school, 
though allied to that of the Nyaya in many 
respects, did not place sabda in a separate 
category in its classification of pranianas, but 
decided rather in favour of its inclusion within 
the scope of inference.® 

We have seen how sabda constitutes an 
independent form of evidence by itself. It is 
as trustworthy a source of knowledge as per- 
ception or inference. Let us now endeavour to 
give an analysis of the situation which leads 
to the derivation of knowledge from §abda 
(sabdajnana). It should be remembered at 


1 I — Mahabhasya under Varttika, 2. 

(Pa^., 1.1.68.) 

^Mahabhasya under Var. <5 (Pan. 2.1.1) 
* ^*1 I — Vai. sutra, 9.2.3. 
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the very outest that sabdabodha (verbal cogni- 
tion) does not evolve from a single word or, 
in other words, what is logically called mbda- 
hodha is quite distinct from the meaning of 
a single wmrd {iabdartlia). This will be 
more clear if we look at it from the philological 
point of view. Jagadisa has drawn our 
attention to the fact that mhdabodha or 
verbal testimony )s produced by words only 
when they are related to one another in 
such a way as to constitute a logically signi- 
ficant sentence.^ The reason why he has so 
pointedly directed us is that the sentence alone, 
and not any of its constituent parts, should be 
regarded as the significant unit of speech. 
This is the fundamental log*ic of language. 
According to the doctrine of sphota, as we 
have elsewhere explained, a word has no inde- 
pendent existence apart from the sentence 
which is an indivisible whole {ahhanda). Philo- 
logists have also arrived at the same conclusion 
when they said that all linguistic investigations 
should start with sentences and not with isolated 
words. 

Sabdabodha is generally derived, for instance, 
from a sentence like gaur asti (there is a cow) 

II— 

Sabd^saktiprakasiku, 12. 
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where the coastituent parts, namely, gauh and 
asti, are mutually related to each other. This 
is due to the simple fact that the concept 
‘cow’ is not complete unless it is associated 
with that of existence and the like. The two 
concepts in their consistent correlation make the 
sense complete.* This is the primary condition 
of a sentence according to the logical criterion.^ 
Viewed from an, epistemological standpoint, our 
knowledge seems to be always relative. We do 
not practically think of one thing but we think of 
two, either as subject and predicate or as things 
and their various aspects and attributes. When 
there is only a single term (as vrksa) corres- 
ponding to one concept, we generally add an- 
other to it (as asti) and then determine the 
relation between the two. Vyasa has rightly 
observed that existence, as a common attribute 
of all that exists, may be assigned to all 
objects of thought.^ We are thus allowed to 
speak of a thing as existent, even when we 
happen to know nothing about its other inherent 
properties. 

It should also be noted here that words 
wanting in correlation among themselves cannot 

Vatsyayana under Nyaya-sutra, 2.1.65. 
* n I fSI# I— 

♦ under Yoga-sutra, 3. 17. 
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constitute a significant sentence. We may 
put together a number of unconnected words 
and make a huge combination, but they would 
neither form a sentence nor would convey any 
consistent sense for want of mutual relation. 
This is the reason why Jagadlsji has so adversely 
criticised the definition of sentence as suggested 
by Amara Simha.^ A sentence is a consistent 
thought. An arbitrary collocation of words that 
do not possess correlation among themselves 
naturally fails to give any coherent idea. 
There are some principles which the mind 
invariably follows in connecting one concept 
with anotlier. A regular and logical combina- 
tion of words is one that exhibits the very same 
way in which the mind establishes some sort 
of relation, whether affirmative or negative, 
between two concepts. 

We now turn to the point at issue. 
Each of those correlated words, namely, 
gauh and asti, signifies, in ordinary course, its 
own meaning (a cow-individual and existence) 
by the force of convention. When these 
meanings are found consistently correlated, 
i.e., when existence as an attribute is 
predicated of the cow, a distinct cognition {vila- 
k^ana-hodha) as that of ‘a cow having existence’ 




Sabd^saktiprakfisika, 18. 
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is obtained from the association of meanings 
{samsarga)} The sense that is thus derived from 
the correlation of meanings brings something 
more with it than the mere sum-total of the 
meanings as are individually expressed by each 
word. This kind of cognition, intrinsically differ- 
ent from both perceptional and inferential know- 
ledge, is called sabclabodha^ because it is derived 
from words, and also called anvayabodha, as it 
actually and immediately iollows from the 
correlation of meanings. 

It is sufficiently clear that the knowledge 
we derive from words is not attainable 
by any other means. Jagadl^a has cited 
another example, namely, gliatadanya (a thing 
distinct from a f)ot), in order to draw a more 
marked distinction between the so-called verbal 
cognition and inference. The knowledge as is 
drawn from the above expression, i.e., ‘a thing 
(say a mat) qualified by its difference from a 
pot,’ cannot be arrived at by any mode of 
inference except w'ords. 

In deriving mbdabodha one should parti- 
cularly take notice of the following factors : 
(i) a number of words having mutual 
expectancy, compatibility, etc., (ii) the meaning 

, — Sabdasaktipraka^ika. 
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of each word, and (m) the correlation of 
meanings. Vis'vanatha has clearly explained 
the respective functions of these conditions 
which contribute to the derivation of sahda- 
bodha. The knowledge of words is said to be 
the instrument, the apprehension, of objects as 
the door, the cognition of sakti (convention) as 
an accessory, and sabdahodha itself as the final 
result.' The instruftients whereby iabdabodha 
is generally produced are held to be four in 
number : proximity {asalti), expectancy (aJcaii- 
ksa), compatibility [yogyata) and import 
{tatparyd). 


'IPS Bhasaparicoheda, 91 . 
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History op Wokb and Meaning* 


History of words the history of man— rcconstr action of ancient 
civilisation from words— Language cannot keep pace with 
the progress of knowledge — cliange of form and meaning— 
Tiaw of Spetialisation— Law of. Generalisation -.restriction 
of moaning - 'loss of signification — deterioration of sense — 
/Analogy and Metaphor— the ultiplicity of meanings — 
principle of naming — bow names are given to things— the 
principles enunciated by Yaska— the part played by mythology 
and superstition-— history of proper names. 

Havin" shown the correspondence between 
word and thin", wo now pass on to the 
history of word and its meanin". The history 
of word is virtually the same as the history 


’ M. A. Darmesteter has a very interesting booklet 
under the title : ‘The Life of Words as the Symbols 
of Ideas/ 

Another interesting book on this subject is * The 
Meaning of Meaning' by Profs. Ogden and Richards. 
This work, as the authors say, is a ‘Study of the Influence 
of Language upon Thought and of the Science of Sym- 
bolism/ In it the functions of language have been 
divided into two classes, namely, the symbolic and the 
emotive. The theory of Signs or Symbolism, as worked 
out here, has maintained a peculiar position that goes 
directly against the view of Indian grammarians. It does 
not recognise any necessary or permanent relation between 
a thing and the symbol which stands for it. ‘ Between the 
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of the human mind. ‘ The genealogies of 
words,’ says Pott, ‘ are the genealogies of 
concepts.’ It is mind that infuses life into h 
dead mechanism like phonetic utterance. ‘ It 
is only when a thinker makes use of words that 
they stand for anything, or, in one sense, have 
‘ meaning.’ A sound does not 'develop into a 
word unless it is made significant by man. 
‘ Apart from the noipd,’ it is truly*said, ‘ Language 
has neither life nor reality.’ Sounds that we utter 
are of no consequence until they become signi- 
ficant symbols of our mental ideas. 

Both the material and intellectual advance- 
ment of a nation is partly, though not wholly, 
visible in the growth an^ development of 
its language. The mind of a people is well 
reflected in the mirror of language.^ The 
progress and diffusion of a language is 
almost commensurate with those of the people 
who speak and think in it. All that we 


symbol and the referent' (thing), it is held, ‘there is no 
relevant relation other than the indirect one, which consists 
in its being used by someone to stand for a referent. 
The Meaning: of Meaning^ p. 11. Again, words are said 
to be meaningless by themselves. ‘ It is only w’hen a 
thinker makes use of them that they stand for anything, 
or, in one sense, have ‘meaning.' 

^ ‘ Through all the centuries humanity has deposited 

in Language the acquisitions of mattrial and moral life.' 

M. Br^ftl : Semantics, p. 1*, 
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know and think about is intimately connected 
with our speech. ‘ The ideas and beliefs, 
the struggles and aims of a community are 
enshrined in the language it speaks.’ Words 
are not merely phonetic types created by men 
to serve their pressing demands. But in them 
lie incorporated their intellectual outlook and 
manifold activity of life. The life of a man 
really begins whenever he is capable of giving 
expression to his inner thoughts. 

A bold attempt was made by some scholars 
to construct the Indo-European civilisation 
from the evidence of language.^ It is not 
altogether impossible or as uncertain a task 
as ‘ to build a ^ house of cards upon the 
sand.’ The history of primitive people does not 
seem too difficult to be reconstructed, if the real 
biography of each individual word of its lan- 
guage might be recorded with due caution 
and perseverance together Avith the assistance 
of historical researches. As true symbols of 


’ ProfesBor 0. Schrader: The Prehistoric Antiqui- 
ties of the Aryan Peoples. 

‘ In the pages of Pick’s Dictionary of the parent-Aryan 
we may read the religion, the morality, the culture and 
the civilization of rude tribes *who lived and died long 
before the first hymn of the Rig-Veda was composed, long 
before the first Hellene had reached the shores of Greece, 
or the first Indo-Eutopean word had been written down.’ 
Sayce : The Science of Language, Vol. II, p. 327. 
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ideas, words may be looked upon as fabrics of 
history which depict mankind in all its 
intellectual aspects. ‘ We must imagine Lan- 
guage,’ says Breal, ‘ as a vast catalogue in which 
are recorded all the products of human intelli- 
gence.’ It is rightly said by others : ‘Through 
language all our intellectual and ranch of our 
social heritage comes to us. Our whole outlook 
on life, our behavioW, our character, are pro- 
foundly influenced by the use we are able to 
make of this, our chief means of contact with 
reality.’ 

The glorious days of Vedic India have long 
merged into oblivion leaving behind a few literary 
remnants that still speak of the* material, social 
and religious achievements of that primitive age. 
It is through these records that we can have a 
glimpse into tlie dead past. The words atman and 
brahman, for instance, which inspired so many 
sublime verses from the Vedic seers will show 
the extent to which Indian mind developed its 
spiritual vision. Expressions like na jayamano 
nasate'^ (nothing that comes into existence is 
destroyed), devanam devatamaya ^ (the God of 
the gods, i.e., Supreme Being), ekarp, sad vipra 
bahudha vadanti ® (One existent being is*called by 
various names), rtasya putnthanamanveti sadhuh 

' Rgveda, I. 165. 9. 

» Op. ctf., II. 24. 3. * 

■’ Op. cit., I. 164,j 46, 
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(one who is pious follows*the path of righteous- 
ness), evidently bring out the ancient mind in its 
relation to the moral and spiritual outlook of 
life. The word demrah' as explained by Yaska, 
stands as the witness of a social custom that 
once prevailed in ancient India. What have been 
particularly of greater value to the historian are 
the Vedic words like smniti ^ (assemby), rajan 
(king), saptasilidhu * (the seven rivers) and 
so on. Indian tradition is a kind of history. 
Though it has come down to us mostly by oral 
recitation, the store-house of tradition has an 
amount of genuine historical interest at its back. 

Some have metaphorically compared language 
to an organism. ;\. language or, more properly 
a word, is said to have its birth, continuance as 
well as death. Viewed from its psychological 
background, every word has in it a history of its 
origin, though it is very often difficult for us to 
trace. Every word, as Prof. Darraesteter has 
rightly pointed out, is the symbol of an idea. It has 
been justly observed that ‘apart from the human 
mind, Language has neither life nor reality.’ 
The same idea has been expressed in a more clear 
way by Prof. Sayce : * ‘All that the vocal organs 

A 

‘ Op. cit., X. 40. 2 aif aig'^T 

* Op. cit., X. 191. 3. 

* Op. cit, Vm. 69. 12. and I. 82. 12. 

* Sayce : The Science of Language, Vol. I, p. 336. 
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can do is to supply the»sl{eleton into which the 
mind breathes the breath of life.’ 

The most ancient words are those that 
signify objects with which primitive people 
were first familiar. With the spread of civilisa- 
tion and expansion of knowledge the number 
of words begins to multiply. The more 
civilised a people, the greater becomes the 
number of its worde. The languages of savages 
contain a comparatively small stock of words 
just in proportion to their crude and limited 
number of ideas. But it is none the less true 
that a language with its rapid strides of 
development and strong tendency for coining 
new words could hardly keep pace with the 
progress of human thought. Thoughts are so 
innumerable and varied in character that no 
language seems to be practically sufiicient to 
represent them in a proper and suitable way. 
Sanskrit has long ceased to be a spoken 
language. Consequently it is particularly want- 
ing in those words which would correspond to 
things brought before us by the modern phase of 
civilisation. 

We have already seen by instituting a 
comparison between the Vedic and classical 
Sanskrit how a large .number of words have 
undergone changes both in their physical and 
psychological aspects. We .ought to crave 
here the indulgence of the re«tder for restating 
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the same illusrtation. ISaska has taken notice 
of words like varaha and pxiskara which 
might he explained as distorted forms of 
varaJiara and vaptiskara respectively. Instances 
like these will evidently show how people 
generally shorten a lengthy word by dropping 
some syllables for the sake of economy. 
Valahaka {varivahaka) and pt'sodara {prsad- 
udara) are instahces of this f type. The word 
pratisuryaka (lizard), as used by Bhavabhuti 
instead of the more regular form, e.g.^ prati- 
suryasaymaka, illustrates the same principle of 
economisation. Just as pralhama has come 
from praiama, so nutana has evolved out of 
navatana? The word purana, according to 
Yaska’s interpretation, has its origin in the 
the combination of two words, namely, pura 
and nava^ 

With regard to the change of signification, 
the same author tells us that the word pavitra, 
as found in the Vedic hymns, was originally 
used to mean mantra (sacred incantation), rays 
of the sun, water and. gods.^ But it has come to 
mean only pure in later Sanskrit, probably from 
the idea of sanctity that is usually associated 

with those* things. This may be cited as 

« 

* <1^% i— Uttaracarita, 2. 

» JIW ifii I— Nirukta. II. 22. 

» !— Op. cxt„ VII. 19. 

, * Op. cit., V. 6. 
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an instance of abstraction of concrete thing. 
Many causes were at work to bring about 
such changes which are both phonetic and 
intellectual. ‘ Phonetic decay or corruption ’ 
played an important part in the transformation 
of Sanskrit words into Prakrit or Apahhramsa. 
But we must say tliat we are more concerned 
here with the intellectual than with the 
phonological side bif language. 

The intellectual causes, involved in the 
transformation of meanings, are so subtle and 
intricate that no amount of effort proved suffi- 
cient to bring them under any general prin- 
ciples. A comparison between the Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit shows us npt only the extent 
to which the poetic language of the hymns 
changed itself in the different stages of transi- 
tion, but gives us also an idea as to how 
numerous words have acquired new meanings, 
some words dropped out of use, and some 
abstract ideas have passed into concrete things 
and so on. We propose to give below short 
accounts of certain intellectual processes by 
which words usually change their meanings.^ As 
Sanskrit is no longer a spoken language, we have 
no other alternative than to confine ourselves 
to its important divisions, namely, Vedic and 
Classical, in order to illustrate the changes of 

* For much that is contained iti this chapter I am 
indebted to M. Brdal’s famous work Semantics. 
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meanings undergone by some Sanskrit words. 
They are the main sources from which we have 
to draw materials for the purpose we have kept 
in view. 

Specialisation/ which means narrowing ot 
sense as is consequent upon the prominence 
given to one aspect of the thing denoted by a 
word, is an intellectual principle we have got 
to deal with fivst of all. working of this 

principle is quite manifest. A word or a name 
denoting a class is sometimes narrowly assigned 
to a species which belongs to the said class. 
A name in itself is only suggestive of one of the 
many qualities of the thing named or, in other 
words, no name i^s so designed as to bring out 
all the properties of a thing at a time. A 
minute examination of names will sufficiently 
convince one that a name in its symbolical form 
cannot signify at once all that is associated 
with the object designated. A word or name 
is said to be used in a specialised sense when 
it connotes only one aspect of a thing. 

It should be, however, remembered that in 
this process whereby general terms are restricted 
to particular sense, the original meanings do not 

always altogether disappear. The word havi, 

♦ 

f 

^ Prof. Whitney has in his Language and the Study 
of Language prominently mentioned two kinds of changes, 
namely, Specialisation of general terms and Generalisation 
of special terms. 
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for instance, originally meant ‘a man of keen 
intellect ’ * (Jerantadarsi), but when we turn to 
later Sanskrit we find that the word has acquired 
a special sense, i.e., ‘poet,’ the primary significa- 
tion being retained to this extent that poets 
in the early days of history were undoubtedly 
men of high literary attainmerits. The rhap- 
sodies of bards were once a source great inspira- 
tion to the people at large. Words like mrga 
(deer) and paiu (animal), as we have already 
pointed out, are instances of specialisation of 
general terms. 

The word varna in all probability was 
originally one to signify colour before it 
came to mean caste and letter.^ Yiiska, on 
the authority of Aupamanyava, has found 
in the statement panca janaly^ a clear 
reference to the five different castes/ Panini 

] Pataujnli has also used the word in this sense. 
(7/. ‘?ri" 5TTf^ ’ I — Mahabhasya under 4. 1. 63. 

5 j The expression (%veda, II. 12.4.) 

probably refers to the bjack-skinned non- Aryans who were 
defeated by the Aryans. Yaska has used the word varna 
as denoting a similitude. Cf. i — 

Nirukta, II. 16. The word may also mean description 
(varriand), Durga has explained and as 

intended to signify the desdription of mantra and Upanisad 
respectively (c/. ^ — 

under Nirukta, III. 12). 

® Rgveda, X. 53„ 4. • 

^ I — Nirukta, III. 

51 
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has frequently used the word varna in the sense 
of colour.^ That the question of colour was 
intimately hound up with that of caste is 
an undeniable fact. The colour of a people was 
a criterion of its rank in society. A yellowish 
complexion, as Patanjali tells us, was one of the 
characteristic physical features of a high class 
Brahmin.^ 

The word artha in the sense of wealth is 

» t 

not traceable in the early" Vedic literature. 
It seems to have acquired this particular 
meaning from the idea of utility or desirability 
pray oj ana) that is intrinsically associated with 
wealth.^ Another example is yamana which 
does not only mean ‘ youth,’ but also signifies ‘ an 
assembly of youthful ladies ’ (yuvatinam 
8amuhah)J 


‘ I — Pan. 2.1.09. w. I — 

Pan., 4. 1. 39. 
l — Pan. 5.2.134. i — Pan., 5.4.31. 

® cTBiT strew 

I — Mahabhasya under Pan., 5t 1. 115. 

* Yaska has used the word generally as a synonym 
of ‘meaning’ and sometimes as denoting ‘desirable things’ 

. — Nirukta, VII. I), but never in the sense 
of ‘wealth.’ ‘ ^ 

or in the philosophical language means 

the * highest desirable thing of men’ (summum bonum 

of life) . ^ 

* Pan., 6 4.164. 
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If we turn to certain grammatical forms, ^ 
we shall find that the principle of Specialisation 
was not less active there. The part played 
by the trinity of roots, namely, kr, bhu, 
and as in their subordinate character gives 
us a suitable example. Though they have 
retained independent usages as well, the roots 
kr, bhu and as seem to have only a specialised 
sense when th<jy weld th^selves on to 
principal verbs (as in edhamasa, edhambabhuva 
and edhahcakre) as mere auxiliaries,^ 

The transformation of ancient adverbs into 
prepositions affords us another example of 
Specialisation It is not improbable that what 
we now designate as prepc^sitions were once 
regular adverbs, and most of them still retain 
the same sense. Patanjali has spoken of this 
adverbial use of prepositions {upasarga)* 

' Prof. Br(5al has shown how numerous and diverse 
suffixes used in ancient languages for expressing degrees 
of adjectives have been reduced to simple — ior (SK. lyas) 
and tssfm i/s (SK. tama) by the influence of the Law of 
Specialisation. ‘One ^ngle word assumes in French 
{-plus) the function of all these comparatives ( — ro, — tero, 
— ior) and superlatives ( — mo, — ft wo, — iasimo)’. 
Semantics, p. 14. 

» Pap.,3. 1. 40. 

* ‘ Ip the Vedic texts, oij the contrary, we find words 

which have since become well-known prepositions, still 
in the condition of adverbs : per, o6, ad, sub, super, ab’. 
Semantics, p. 18. , 

* Btpgii:; i — ^Var. 7, under Pan., 1. 3. 1. 
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Derivatives sometimes deviate from their 
original bases in respect of meanings, and become 
more or less special in their signification. 
Lavanya, which has been derived from lamna 
meaning ‘salt,’ is now used in tbe sense of 
beauty or loveliness.* The couple of words 
derived from dhana (we.alth), namely, dhanya 
(fortunate or praiseworthy) and dhanya (paddy) 
has acquired meanings that .differ considerably 
from that of the original.^ Tarpana, which comes 
from trp to please, has long been in use as a 
particular kind of oblation done for the satisfac- 
tion of forefathers alone. Jaghanya, derived 
from jaghana (the loin) means ‘ contemptible ’ ; 
mvMiya from mukhg, (face) means ‘ the greatest’ ; 
and hrdya from hrt (heart) means ‘ beautiful,’ 
‘ desirable ’ or ‘ dearest.’ ® 

Now we come to the principle of Generalisa- 
tion, or expansion or widening of meaning. 
Expansion of meaning is also held to be an indi- 
cation of the progress of thought or of civilisa- 
tion. The meaning of certain words is sometimes 
found to embrace a wider sphere. A name 

‘ It is supposed that the excess of salty elements 
gives a charming look to the body. Some derive it from 
ramaij,a or ranianya (beauty). • 

* Dhanya (in feminine) means either a nurse or 
dmalaki (a kind of fruit). Grammatically dhanya is one 
who has obtained wealth. gaat I — Pan., 4. 4. 84. 

» V?} ftvq I— Amarakosa. 
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really applicable to particular individuals or to a 
particular class of things sometimes acquires a 
greater magnitude of signification. We have 
already taken notice of the word kuiala 
which has almost given up its original 
sense, namely, chopper of fe^a-grass, and is 
now used as a general term denoting ‘ skilful.’ 
Durga has mentioned a few more words of 
this character. The, word was originally 

used as a name of the gandharvas (a kind of 
demi-gods) who are proverbially famous for 
their superiority in musical attainments. But 
one will curiously find that this word, like 
kuiala, has been current as a general attribute 
of persons expert in any sphere of activity. 
One expert in grammar is called, for instance, 
vydkaraiie pi'avitid'h. In the same way, the words 
udara and nistrimm are more frequently used 
respectively in the sense of highminded and 
cruel than in those of horse and sword. This 
may also be interpreted as an instance of the 
abstraction of concrete meaning. The meaning 
of the word gaveaam has considerably been 
extended. It does no longer mean simply 
‘ search after a lost cow,’ but denotes an enquiry 
or scientific and literary researches. 

There are various w*ays in which meanings 
of words are enlarged. An action sometimes 
develops into a quality by the operation of this 
process. Vikrama meant ‘ walking with long 
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strides ’ from which act Visiju got the designation 
of trivikrama} But the meaning was 
surely extended when the word came to mean 
‘ strength’. This was probably due to the fact 
that the act of walking with long steps requires 
a good deal of • physical strength. Like its 
English equivalent (fruit), the word pliala often 
means ‘result.’ The result of an examination 
is now called pariksa-phalami 

Expansion as well as restriction of meaning 
is nowhere so frequent as in the case of verbal 
roots.^ The meaning of a great bulk of roots 
has been either extended or contracted in 
course of time. That roots admit of more than 
one meaning has jpeen carefully observed by the 
Hindu grammarians.® , Men do not stick to a 
particular meaning so far as the signification 
of a root is concerned. It is, therefore, truly 
said that the meanings, as are generally given 
in the Dhatupa(ha, are only indicative {wpa- 
laksaka),* and that this fact does not prevent 
roots from acquiring a large number of significa- 
tions on account of the various implications 

^ I— Rgveda, I, 22. 17. 

’ ‘ The verb is the part of speech which presents the 

most numerous examples of Expansion.’ — Semantics, 

p 118. ' 

® ^ I— -iSCahabhiisya ; and 

’dhirrai; ii 

* Bhattoji under Papini, 8.4.18. 
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put into them by popular usages. Bhavati, 
holds Bhattoji, in yagat svargo hhavati (heaven is 
attained by the performance of sacrifice) has 
the sense of ‘production’ and not that of ‘existence 
only.’ * How the meaning of a verbal root is 
extended in Sanskrit by the addition of preposi- 
tions is abundantly borne out by many words. ^ 
Restriction of meaning is conspicuously 

visible in all lang;uages. The intention of the 
♦ 

speaker {vimksa) or popular usage is the most 
dominating factor that causes such restrictions 
of meaning. A word is generally restricted 
to a particular meaning whenever its true origin 
and derivative signification are lost sight of. 
When a word is once restricted to a thing by 
popular usage, it becomes practically impossible 
to restore it to its original sense.® 

The Sanskrit language gives us numerous 
examples of restriction {rudhyartha). The word 
go, for instance, though derived from gam (to 
go), has been restricted to ‘ cow’ and does not 
mean ‘moving beings’ in general by virtue of its 
etymology.^ In the same way, pankaja which 

^ i — loo, cH. 

® ‘Speech would cease i< all words had to bo restored 
to the exact meaning which they possessed in the 
beginning.’ — Semantics, p. 121. 

Sabds^aktiprakasiku. 16. 
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intrinsically gives the idea of a thing ‘ that 
grows in mud’ {fanka+jani->rkartrtm)\va&'hY 
popular convention assumed a particular 
meaning {i.e., lotus). Though it evidently 
comes from sraddha (reverence or respect), 
the word sraddha seems to have acquired a 
special meaning in the snifti texts.^ 

The principle of naming objects also furni- 
shes suitable examples of , the restriction of 
meaning. We see that all those who wander 
about are not called patdvrajaJca, the 
designation being restricted to an ascetic 
only. The same action (kriya) may be 
performed by different classes of beings, 
but it is a particular individual or a group of 
individuals that gets its designation by reason of 
the same.^ There is but little justification why 
a person doing the work of a craftsman by acci- 
dent should be called a carpenter.® Similarly, 
hyjlvana* one understands the juice extracted 
from sugarcanes or a kind of herbs and not 


Sulapani : Sraddhavivoka. 
Raghunundana : Sraddhatattva. 
— Nirukta, I. 14. « 

* ct'g^ I St I— Durga, 

•* The word pvana is also used as a synonym of air 
and water. Of. Amara. ‘sf t 

fighrative use of the word. 
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everything that gives life or vitality to an 
organism ; and all that grows in the earth 
could not merit the designation bhUmija except- 
ing trees and the planet Mars} 

All treatises on science have employed a 
number of words with restricted sense.® While 
the word dhatn is used by th*e grammarian 
in the sense of verbal root, the science of 
medicine has taken, it for the ‘ vital elements of 
the body.’ Vigraha has one meaning in gram- 
mar (analysis of a compound), another in 
political science (warfare) and a third one 
(form or figure)' to the worshipper of idols. 
Similarly, sandhi means one thing in grammar 
(euphonic combination of If^tters) and another 
in politics (treaty). Laksana which ordinarily 
means a sign or a symbol has been restricted 
to ‘definition’ or description by the philosopher ; ® 

^ siRfsnfirai i — Durga. 

® ‘ Each profession, each state, each class of life 

contributes to this contraction of words, which is one of 
the most instructive sides of Semantics.’ — Semantics, 
p. 109. 

* Each craft, each industry has its own store of techni- 
cal words.,’ — Sayce: The Science of Language, Vol. I, 
p. 340. 

* ^ sSt era'll' ^ I— 

Vatsyayana-Bhagya. 

Papini has more than once used lakaa'^a as denoting a 
particular sign. Cf. (Pap., 2.1.14) and 

(Pan., 1?4.90|. Pataujali has 

52 
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parlksa is no longer ‘observation,’ but has 
come to denote ‘an act of examination.’ B/Cs- 
triction of meaning has been a sign of 
cultural advance. To restrict a word to a 
particular meaning is a method that was much 
favoured by philosophers and grammarians. 

The vai^esikas and the Naiyiiyikas have put 
a restricted sense (convention) into the word 
samaya^ which ordinarily means ‘ time.’ Yoga 
means generally ‘union,’ but the word was 
really used in a contracted sense when it 
was made to signify only ‘ the conjunction of 
the soul with the Supreme Being ’ or ‘ restrain- 
ing of the mental functions.’^ The term 
karana,^ no longer, signifies only the act of analys- 
ing, but used more as the name of a particular 
branch of science (grammar) which is based on 

employed the word as a synonym of ‘the rule of grammar’ 
under Var. ^ ’ and ^ 

' The word etymologically means a thing that is 
always in motion (sam +aya, to go). As an analogous 
term with samiti, it also signifies a ‘gathering’ or an asst^m- 
bly of people. A resolution passed by a meeting or a 
contract is also called sdmaya, 

^ igt^Tf^’?l^f«f^:--Yoga«sutra, I. 2. ‘eft 
— Katha, II. 6. ♦11., 

* In the Vedantic language the expression is often 
used in the sense of ‘ analysis.* 

Of. * * (Chand., VI. 3. 2) and ‘Rrr 

(^?hhkara under Ved., 2. 4. 20). 
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an analytical method. The meanings which the 
Indian grammarians have assigned to the terms 
praJcrti,^ pratyaya (inflection), gtim^ vrddhi^ 
etc., will give one a clear idea of the extent 
to which restriction of sense may proceed. 
Karana, which is the name of a particular 
case in grammar (the instrumental case), is 
generally used to denote sense-organs * {cf. 
antahlcarana). Mqryadd (excliasion) and ahlii- 
vidhi (inclusion) have also acquired special 
meanings in grammar (Pan., 2. 1. 13). 

Compound words in certain cases present 
also instances of restriction. When two words 
join together in a compound, they are sometimes 
restricted in their meanipgs. Krsna-sarpa 
does not necessarily mean a ‘ black serpent,’ but 
only a highly poisonous cobra, no matter 
what may be its complexion. Anumsana 
means a royal command or instruction, but the 
moment it forms a compound with sabda, as 
in sahddmisdmna,^ the expression becomes an 
epithet of the science of grammar. 

Manah-sild (red arsenic) is a compound in 
which the meaning of the first word has 

’ Nouns and roots and not the -priiutri^lial matter of 
the Samkhya system. 

» Pan., 1. 1. 2. Of. at. 1. 1. 1. 

* s i — Meghadsta. 

^ PataQjali has used this expression as a significant 
equivalent of vydliararia. 
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entirely disappeared. In a figurative compound 
like manoratha (the chariot of the mind) 
which means ‘desire,’ the last word seems to 
have become meaningless to all appearance. The 
word mahat (great) htis changed the meaning 
of a number of compounds : mahayatra 
means the ‘ last journey ’ (death) ; wiahanidra 
is the last sleep that knows no awakening 
(death). Words like vyag^hra (tiger), simJia 
(lion) and ptmgava, etc., denote ‘ the best of 
a kind,’ and not particularly those animals, 
when used as the last members of com- 
pounds {upamita-samasa)} Puru^a-vyaghra 
means ‘ the most powerful among persons ’ and 
nrsoma ‘ the mo^ popular among men ’ and 
so on. 

There are some words which have either 
partly or wholly lost the signification which 
they possessed in the beginning. A close 
examination will show that both eradication 
and deterioration of meanings have taken place 
in the body of a language.^ While in the Vedic 

ti— Amarak'o^a. 

* It is n6t only; meaning but some words too have 
been totally lost. Gf. 

I— Mahabhixsya, 1. 1. 1. In ancient Sanskrit 
works we come across many words which are no longer 
used. Ahura or Sbhura (air or fire of the stomach), 
anardhuka (not productive of wealth), amhan§a (a pan for 
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language the particle na is found to possess a 
double meaning of negation and similarity, 
the former has curiously been lost in later 
Sanskrit.^ The particles, like inflections, are 
illustrations of words that have suffered loss of 
signification. Yaska has particularly mentioned 
four particles, namely, Jtam, Im, it and u, which 
have become entirely meaningless.^ But there 
was evidently a ‘.period in the history of 
language when these particles were as good as 
significant words and consequently capable of 
independent uses. 

While dealing with the deviation and loss of 
meaning, wc cannot afford to ignore the fact as 
to how some words have undergone deterioration 
in later Sanskrit in respect of their significations. 
The use of the word atman will give us a clear 
idea of the degradation of meaning.® It is 
quite manifest from the Vedic literature that 
the word in question was used to mean ex- 
clusively soul or All-pervading supreme Soul. 

frying whestt), as they, occur in Gobhila’a Grhyasfltra 
(2. 10. 29 and 1. 1. 15), have lost their applications al- 
together. 

* — Niruktg,, I. 4. 

op. cit., I. 9. 

* ‘ Here we see the inevitable results of a false 
delicacy ; honourable names are dishonoured by being 
given to things which are dishonourabte.’ — 

* Semantics, p. 101. 
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But when one turns to the pages of a Sanskrit 
dictionary, he will find to his great astonishment 
that the word has been put as synonymous 
with the body and conduct.^ The expression 
jaghanyatma, for instance, is used to mean a 
person of contemptible character. Furusa 
has now come to mean a person only. But 
the rsis of the Upanisads found in it 
a sublime meaning, i.e., ‘.*me that lies in a 
subtle body ’ or the Highest Being.^ The word 
dharma, as used to denote ‘ property of a 
thing,’ seems to have been deprived of its 
original meaning which has a more lofty con- 
notation to the Hindus.'* A slight deviation of 
sense is perceptible when the word hrpmia is 
used to signify a miser instead of a poor or 
helpless person. The use of the words bhiJtta ’ and 
preta “ in the contemptuous sense of ‘ ghost ’ 

* Nimi ^ I — Amarakosa. 

* I — Prasnopanisad, V. 5. 

Kathopanisad, II. 6. 17. 

TO »ita; I— ap. cit. I. 3. 11. 

® The English equivalents, namely, religion or 
virtue, are far from being suflBcient to bring out the exact 
connotation of dharma as conceived by the Hindus. 

* Bhiita means ‘ elements,’ as five great elements are 
called in Sanskrit pahea niahdhhutani. 

® A departed soul is called preta, i.e., one that has 
left the mortal frame and assumed an astral body. The 
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is a remarkable instance of the degradation 
of meaning. It is popular superstition that 
is responsible for such abject transformation of 
sense. Ghrm is now more used in the sense of 
‘ disgust ’ than in that of ‘ compassion.’ 

Of all the forces that operate in the formation 
of a language, analogy and metaphor seem to 
have been the most conspicuous by virtue of 
their weighty iuflnence upon both forms and 
meanings of words. ^ Analogy is what gives 
rise to new forms and significations in all 
languages. But what one should particularly 
remember is that analogies are not always 
accurate ; they are often results of wrong 
imitation or false observation. , 

To give an instance of analogy, we may say 
that grama, jana, handlm, sahaya and gaja 
take the affix tal, though in a different sense 
altogether {gramata=a, collection of villages ; 


region in which such disembodied souls live is known 
as pretaloka {cf. — Kathopanisad, 

1. 1. 20). Pi'cias or pitrs do not really deserve our 
contempt, but they have been eulogised by aocient seers ns 
commanding our respect and worship. 

' ‘ Analogy must therefore be regarded a« a primordial 

condition of all Language. — Semantics, p. 77. 

The three principles of linguistic change, imitation, 
emphasis and laziness, are incessantly at work on the 
meanings as well as upon the sounds df words. ’ — Sayoe : 
The Science of Language, Vol. I, p. 23^, 
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janata=a,n assembly of people, etc.), i.e., collec- 
tion,^ by the force of analogy with the same 
suffix (tal) which is generally used to denote 
hhava ^ or the state or quality of something [e.g., 
karanata means the state of being a cause) 

The word arAbara means ‘ sky.’ But when 
a man first spoke of a piece of cloth as ambara, 
he undoubtedly made use of an analogy, being 
actuated to do the same o& account of the 
similarity of the sky with a vast sheet of cloth 
spread all around.® Kuta means ‘the peak of 
a mountain ’ or an anvil, but the term hutmtha,^ 
as applied to Consciousness or Brahman, signifies 
‘ motionless ’ or ‘ extremely subtle ’ by the same 
principle. Sankara has recorded an example 
of analogy. The word jyotih, he observes, 
though usually restricted to fire by popular 
usage, is sometimes used to signify ‘ sacrifice ’ 
for the sake of nothing but its supposed 
similarity with the former.® The use 

' Pan-, 4. 2. 43. 

“ — Op. cit. 5. 1. 119. 

Digambara, which has now come to mean ‘naked,’ 
is an epithet of Siva, i.e., a deity who has four quarters for 
his clothing. The goddesa Kali is also called Digambari, 
Pltdmbara, as is well-known, is one of the many epithets 
of the Lord Krsna. 

* The word is often ,found in the Upanisads and 
allied literature. 

" ^3’., g 

aeif! Tfit— Sahkara-Bhasya under Brahma- 

sutra, 1. 1. 7. 
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of! the word darsana in the sense of ‘philosophy ’ ^ 
has its origin in an analogy which the so-called 
philosophical or metaphysical outlook hears 
to the ‘eyes’ by way of allowing men to get 
an insight into the ultimate reality of things. 
The Saiva philosophy of Kashmir has been 
sometimes styled tSaivadfsti. 

In the Vedas words as parvata, adri, gotra, 
gii'i, gravan, etc.'.(all denoting mountains), are 
sometimes used in the sense of ‘ clouds,’ and 
the author of the Nighaptu has treated them as 
if they vA'ere synonyms of the same.^ In order 
to justify this obvious anomaly one is to take 
notice of the extreme height of the mountains 
the lofty peaks of whicj;i pierce through 
the region of clouds.^ Siva is called stiianu 

* The word darsana in this specia.l or technical sense 
cannot be traced to the early Vedic literatui*e. It is often 
used to signify ‘knowledge ’ or spiritual vision. Kanada 
has spoken of twofold knowledge, namely, drsajndna (the 
intuitive knowledgi;^ of the rsis) and ^^iddhadarsana, the 
latter refers to (he vision as is revealed to the saint (Vai. 
sutra, IX. 2. 13). Th(‘ words prajnd and jndna often form 
suitable compounds wi(Ii caksa and nrira {cf. prajfid- 
caksii, jildna.-uctra) so as to denote ‘ inward vision.’ f 7 . 

I— Vakyapadiya, 1. 119. 

® All these an? included in Ihe list of words denoting 
clouds. 

^ An analogy between* mountains (Himalaya.) and 
clouds in point of loftiness hrs been clearly shown 
by Kalidasa. Of. t and 

53 
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probably from His likeness to a post (Lat. 
^Ofli^Mm=what is fixed). The idea underlying 
this analogy is that the Lord looks like a 
motionless post or pillar while He remains 
absorbed in deep meditation. 

Like analogy, ' metaphor has also played 
a considerable ' part in so far as the change or 
transference of meaning is concerned.^ Simi- 
larity or likeness lies at Hie bottom of all 
metaphorical use of words, and consequently 
metaphors are largely to be found in the works 
of poets. It is a fact attested by common 
experience that a name properly applicable to 
one thing is sometimes transferred to anbther 
on account of its likeness to it in some 
respects.^ In the primitive stage of language 
people had to represent, in the absence of 
adequate terms, abstract ideas by means of 

5T9T*!'?; Wsi ' — Kumiirasambhava, I. 4-6. 

Mallinatha has explained it in the following terms : 
and i 

’ ‘Then, secondly, there is metaphor with its 
ceaseless play upon speech. Language is the store-house 
of worn-out similes, a living testimony to the instinct of 
man to find likeness and resemblance in all he sees.’ — 
Sayce ; The Science of Language, Vol. 1, p. S40. 

‘ The vocabulary of a languige on its significant side 
grows by metaphor and analogy.’ — op. cit. 

* ‘ Metaphor changes the meaning of words and 

creates new expressions on the spur of the moment. ’ — 

' Semantics, p. 122. 
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metaphor. Things that are similar with one 
another are apt to he designated by the same 
name. Poetical fancy has lent much colour to 
the transference of meaning. By the expression 
netraih papuh (Raghu, 2. 73) Kalidasa has 
endowed the visual organs .with the function 
or power of drinking.* In katu vacanavi (bitter 
words), madhura vak (sweet speech) one will 
find metaphorical .*j;ransference . of ideas.^ Such 
a practice is more clearly visible in the poetic 
language. It was almost a fashion (poetic 
convention) with the Indian poets to speak of the 
sky and sin as black, fame and smile as white, 
and anger and love as red.'' Andham, tamali ^ 
(blind darkness) and andha-kupah (a blind well), 
etc., are instances how epit'liets or adjectives 
properly applicable to sentient beings are 
figuratively transferred to inanimate objects. 
The rising sun is called haldrka, as if it has an 
infantile stage like men. The setting sun is 
often compared with the last days of a man’s life. 
The Gltii has made use of a beautiful meta- 
phor when it applied the term ksetra to the 


’ This is to transport tho Cuiiction of seeing into the 
domain of drinking. 

^ Similar English ejcpressions are as follows : ‘ a 
warm reception, ’ ‘ a blind lahe ’ ‘ a bitter reproach , ’ etc. 

® tnt gaffe i tssI ^ 

Sahityadarpana, 6. ^ 

^ i — »I4opanisad, 3. 
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body.^ The word dvara means a ‘ door,’ but the 
expression bhavitavyanam, dvarani- (means of 
.attaining the future or what is in store) is 
really a figurative use. Varsa-prahhata is 
used to denote ‘ the end of rainy season,’ 
though the word prahhata means really ‘ the 
dawn of the (Jay,’ A dice is called durodara 
(possessing an injurious belly) since it brings 
about ruin on thp gambler. ^ 

Words with more than one meaning are 
numerous in Sanskrit." A mere glance into a 
Sanskrit dictionary, specially Ndnarlha-hosa, 
will convince one how a single word may have 
more than a dozen of meanings in some cases. 
Words like go and hari ' are best examples 
of multiplicity of* meanings. If the plurality 
of meanings is considered to be a sign of 
civilisation, Sanskrit may reasonably claim to 
have been the language of a highly cultured 
people whose range of intellectual pursuit is 
almost proverbial. 

Dhaman means both light and abode ; 
dhatu belongs to medical science (vital 
element — tridhalu) as well as to the science 

* I— Gifcii. 

“ iSakunfcala 1. 

“ •n’lTOT: tsftt i — Amarakosa. 

^5 ii— AmarakoAa. 
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of grammar (grammatical roots) ; and anha 
has its application in mathematics, theatre 
and painting. Sutra has a twofold meaning 
of thread and aphorism. Jaivatrka means both 
man and the moon. The word rasa has got 
manifold meanings {ruermry in. medical science, 
sentiment in poeties and so on). ’ TJpacara' has 
a double meaning : it means ‘ necessaries of 
worship ’ in religioj^s rites and ‘.transference of 
epithet ’ in the science of poetry. 

There are also words which have two 
opposite meanings ; as, for instance, arat means 
‘ proximity ’ as well as ‘distance.’ - Puspavanta 
signifies at the same time both the sun and the 
moon.'* Words that are otherwise synonymous 
also exhibit considerable difference of sense. 

In ordinary parlance no difference is made 
between sukha and auanda, but in philosophical 
language they have distinct meanings : the 
former is used to denote material or gross 
pleasure and the latter signifies sublime or 
spiritual bliss.* Vinayaka has been an epithet 
of Ganesa, Uuddha and Garuda (the leader 

' The word bhakta, which comes from bhalcta or 
bhakli (meaning ‘ boiled rice ’ and ‘ division ’ respectively) 
is also used in the sense of ‘ transferred or secondary 
sense ’ (Jaksunika). * 

“ Amarakosa. 

* One is not allowed to i;eplace brahnidnanda by 
hrahmasukha. * 
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of birds) ; ' pataiiga means both ‘bird’ and the 
‘sun and mitra both ‘ friend ’ and the ‘sun.’^ 
The world would have been a phenomenon 
of bewildering coiuplexity but for the contri- 
vance of names and forms. It seems to have 
been the foremost' duty on the part of God — 
who created all — to reduce this complexity to 
simplicity by giving each object a distinct 
name and form' {namarupe ,‘jyakarot). Unless 
there were such distinguishing symbols or 
labels as names, says Bhartrhari, the world 
would have ever remained an unnameable and 
indiscernible mass/ We need not trouble our- 
selves with the authorship of these two in- 
valuable devices. , The question that naturally 
suggests itself is : how names were given to 
things and in so doing what facts were actually 
taken into consideration ? Yaska, as we have 
already stated, holds that names (samjita) are 
given by words and not by gestures or physical 
signs, because the use of words represents 
the easiest possible means for securing freedom 
from doubts and accuracy at the same time. 
These artifices are of great help to us in making 

' — Amurakosa. 

•i op. cit. , ^ 

— op. cit, 

’ I — Vakyapadiya, 1.128. 

i — Nirukta, I. 2. 
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division and classification of objects. Things 
that look similar in appearance are distin- 
guished from one another by means of their 
respective names.^ A name by which a thing 
is known is not only a conventional artifice 
of hirman society, but has its -exact counterpart 
deeply engraved in the mind, ’ A samjna or 
name has a double form,^ ‘namely, internal 
{antah-samjM) asvl external • ; 

the former is related to internal consciousness 
and the latter to popular usages. Antah-saijiijna 
which manifests itself in the sensation of 
pleasure or pain is just proportionate to the 
range and activity of vak.^ 

It is really difficult to say what precisely 
counts much in giving a name to a thing. The 
intention of the speaker is no doubt the prime 
factor. A thing gets its particular name from 
the idea or sensation it evokes in the mind. 
Objects, speaking generally, acquired their 

respective names either by virtue of their 

inherent properties and outstanding actions 

which readily appeal to the imagination of man, 

' I — Vakyapadiya, 1. 126, 

, , * Punyaraja. 

— Vakyapadiya, 1. 127. 

— Punyftraja, 
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or on account of the special purposes they serve. 
An object may be a substratum of innumerable 
qualities ; it may serve more than one purpose 
and differently knock at the door of our know- 
ledge from time to time. But the name of 
a thing can hardly be so framed as to express 
all that one knows about it. It has been justly 
remarked that ‘ things are designated in an 
incomplete and ' inaccurate manner.’ ' How in- 
sufficient is the name himamsii, meaning ety- 
mologically ‘ one possessing cold rays,’ to connote 
all that is suggested by the moon ? A name, so 
to speak, suggests only one of the many aspects 
which a thing possesses, or gives prominence 
to one of its manifold qualities.* Similarly, 

^ * One conclusion is to be drawn from all that has 

gone before : it is an undoubted fact that Language 
designates things in an incomplete and inaccurate manner. 
Jnconi'pletc : since we have not exhausted all that can be 
said of the sun when we have declared it to bo shining, 
or of the horse when we say that it trots. Inaccuraie : 
since we cannot say of the sun that it shines when it has 
set or of iihe horse that it trots when it is at rest, or when 
wounded or dead.’ — Semantics, p. 170. 

We cannot strictly call a cow (jauh (i.c., one that 
moves) when it is lying down (cf. 

Ij^^rrcl—Sahity adarpana, 2), 

® ‘ But if 1 take a real entity, an object existing in 

nature, it will be impossible for language to introduce into 
the word all the ideas which this entity or object awakens 
in the mind.* — Semantics, p. 171 , 
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surya, as a name of the sun-god, implies 
only the idea of shining and does not bring 
out other qualities that are also associated 
with the sun. This conspicuous act of shining 
won for the sun in later times a good many 
names, such as prahhakara, vibhakara, vibhavasti, 
aniiuman, etc. 

It is not necessarily the most conspicuous 
feature of a thing that is altv'ays taken into 
account in giving a name to it. A careful study 
of several names will make it clear that what 
determines the designation of an object has 
been very often the feature which first strikes 
the attention of a man. Tracing the history 
of certain names, we mighty even say that the 
principle of naming rests upon the observation 
of some aspects, no matter whether they 
are essential or only accidental. The name 
vrksa, for instance, which appears to he the 
oldest one among its synonyms, originated from 
the idea of emitting, probably due to the fact 
that trees were cut down for no other purposes 
than fuel in the most primitive stage of human 
society. But names as padapa and mahlrnha, 
which betray some knowledge of the botanical 
science, are considered to be of comparatively 
modern growth. A lJr®e is called mkhl and 
drtima from the fact of its possessing branches ; 
taru from the idea of giving shelter, and anokaha 
from that of obstructing the passage of cars. 

64 
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What was the idea that arose in the mind of 
a man when he first happened to gaze upon the 
profound ocean ? ‘A vast sheet of water ’ was 
probably the impression be received at the 
first sight; and consequently he called it by 
various names {arnma, abdh% udanvdn, udadhi, 
etc.) denoting the same idea. When he was 
gradually aware of its limitless expanse, he 
gave it such names as aku0,ra,^ paravdra, etc.^ 
The name ratnalcara gives an indication of 
man’s more advanced knowledge of the sea 
‘ as being the abode of jewels.’ A thing thus 
begins to acquire more and more designations 
along with the advance of knowledge. In the 
multiplicity of names of a thing one can 
discern different gradations of knowledge — 
different stages in the unfolding of human 
mind. But literature has not carefully 
registered records in all cases for our guidance. 


' Nirukta, IV. 18. 

* The sea is called samuiha from the fact of its 
bearing niuJra or seal. Yaska has derived it thus : 

— Nirukta, II. 10. For the 
name samara we must look to the mythological account 
{sagara is so ‘balled because it is believed to have been 
excavated by the sons of Sagara). 

Gf. ‘ ^ I 

ii’ 

liaghu, 13. 3. 
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It is sufliciently clear that the principles on 
which objects received their respective names 
were far from being perfect and exhaustive. 
When a thing is entitled to a name on account ol 
its particular function or characteristic feature, 
the name so given depends ' for its currency 
and popularity on the unanimous acceptance of 
the whole society. But when it is once generally 
accepted, it becomes almost* impossible to 
transfer this designation to other objects, even if 
they are found to exhibit the same feature or 
property. This is why all that moves is not 
designated go ; all that shines as surya ; all 
that excites pleasurable sensation as eandra ; and 
all that grows in mud is not cijlled pankaja. 

Yfiska has given us some valuable informa- 
tion as to how names are given to things. 
As this problem has already been dealt with in 
a previous chapter, w^e have very little to add 
here. A thing, according to Yaska, gets its 
particular designation from a pariicular action 
[kriya)} A conclusion like this w’^as arrived 
at from the conviction that all names are 
derivable from verbal roots (which mean 
‘action’), l.e., every name might be traced back 
to some sort of action. But what deserves 
particular attention * in this respect is as 
follows ; though the same action is performed 


“ Nirukta, I. 12-l/. 
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by a good many people or objects, it does not 
necessarily follow that all of them should have 
the same designation, all who cut wood 

are not called carpenter [taksa) ; everything 
that pricks is not t^na ; all that trots is not a 
horse ; and all wlio wander about is not called 
parivrajaka} Again, a thing, inspite of its 
association with more than one action, usually 
receives its popular designatie^n by virtue of one 
action only : a post (sthuna) is not often called 
daramya even when it lies in a cavity, and 
sanjanl when a piece of bamboo is attached to it. 

A minute investigation of linguistic 
phenomena will go to show that every name, as 
given to a thing, has a history behind it, 
though it is not always within our reach to 
trace the actual psychological operations which 
secured for those objects their respective names. 
Grammatical analysis and etymological inter- 
pretations may sometimes serve as the most 
scientific instruments whereby one can get 
some clue as to the real origin and significa- 
tion of words. But we are sometimes dis- 
appointed and deluded too when we look upon 
such interpretations as the only means of getting 
into the re^l history of names. It is evident 

' It is quite manifest that Yaska has here indirectly 
referred to what we have just explained as the Law of 
Specialisation. 
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that whon a thing gets many names, a 
chronological order is clearly visible in them. 
The names sasadhara and ahja, as given to the 
moon, and padapa and nuihlrulia, as denotative 
of tree, do not chronologically belong to the 
same period of history in which oamlra (or soma) 
and vrksa were respectively more frequently 
used. As man advanced in civilisation and 
became more a»d more familiar with the 
properties and characteristics of material bodies, 
new names suggestive of more accurate know- 
ledge of nature were given to things. 

Mythology and superstition have played an 
important part in multiplying the names of 
objects. The names mrgarjfa, Sasadhara and 
saSalanchana, as assigned to the moon, have 
their origin in a superstitious belief that the 
black spots faintly observable in the planet 
are the figures of fawns lying on its lap.^ 

' f5riliarsa has given a very beautiful poetical inter- 
pretation of these spots : — 

‘ grail 
<rag gat gftra 

h’— Naisjadha, 1.8. 

Kwnudabundhava (a friend of the lotus), as a name of 
the moon, is only figurative. Popular tradition has 
turned the moon into a ‘ sea of nectar ’ (sudhanidhi). It 
is also supposed to consist of 16 kald» (digits) and conse- 
quently called Kalanidhi. * 
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From the popular legend which speaks of the 
chariot of the sun being drawn by seven 
horses, the sun got the name of saptdsvavahmm. 
Eor the history of such names as ahja ^ (growing 
in water) and kslrdhdhitanayd (daughter of the 
ocean), we must ’look back to the ancient 
legend of ‘ sea-churning ’ which narrates the 
evolution of the moon and the Goddess of 
wealth from the primordial sej»i. Makaradhvaja 
(a god with a banner wherein the figure of 
a dolphin is engraved) and pmpadhanvd (a god 
with a bow made of flowers), as names of the 
god of love (kdmadcva), might be traced back 
to similar myths or folk-lores. Shadow {chdyd) 
is called sui'yapf'iyd' (the beloved of the sun) 
from the legendary account of her being the 
wife of the Sun-God.' 

The history of proper names is a very in- 
teresting study in Sanskrit. So far as the 
process of naming is concerned, there is but 
little difference between what we are accustomed 
to call proper and common names. A proper 
name may become a common name and 
vice versa. All names have some amount of 


^ Ahja means ‘lotus/ ‘conch’ and the * moon.’ 
^—'Amarako^a. 

* —Amarako^a. 

* Sanaiscara (STiturn), so-called for its slow mo e- 
meat, is said to have been born of Chayu. 
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signification attached to them ; and what we call 
proper names are not entirely devoid of sense. 
We cannot fully subscribe to the conclusion of 
Mill that proper names are denotative but 
non-connotative. The observation of Mr. 
Johnson is worthy of attention. ‘ This does not/ 
says Johnson, ‘amount to saying* that the proper 
name is non-significant or has no meaning.’ 
One who is familiar; with the etymological inter- 
pretations of the Nirukta ' will not wholly agree 
with the bold statement that ‘ the etymological 
sense of proper names is of no avail at all.’ 
We do not contradict that etymological mean- 
ings, derivable from most of the proper names, 
are not found to be such as would suggest any 
precise and accurate idea of the individuals so 
named. The majority of proper names is more 
or less whimsical and has no real correspondence 
with persons or things it designates. But such 
is not exactly the case with some pauraniha or 
legendary names which by grammatical analysis 
give us regular sense, i. e., sense that suggests 
the person to a considerable extent. 

Most of the proper names occurring in the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana seem to be 


‘ Yaska has given etfipological meanings of proper 
, names, oj. M — Nirukta, 

II. 12. op. dt. Ii.^ 24. 

WhTWDf— op, cit. IV. 19. 
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impregnated with sense. Vas'istha, for example, 
got his name probably from his natural ‘ control 
over desires or passions ’ ; Visvamitra, as Yaska 
has interpreted, was so called because ‘ he was 
regarded as the ‘friend of the world ’ and so on. 
The history of the name Mandhata is also 
recorded in the Puranas (this designation being 
due to bis saying ko mam dhasijatlti (who will 
allow me to suck*her breast ?)i. 

Proper names such as Surpapakba (a female 
with finger-nails as big as a winnowing fan), 
Kumbhakarna (one with ears as large as jars), 
Satrughna (a destroyer of enemies), Bhisma and 
Bhima (the dreadful) and Parasurama (one who 
amuses himself with au axe), etc., are really 
significant and suggestive of the persons they 
stand for. Does not the name Yudhisthira, as the 
designation of the eldest Pandava, really corres- 
pond with his characteristic calmness and placi- 
dity even in the midst of warfares ? The names 
Duryodhana and Duhs'asana are really significant 
in characterising the persons they signify.’ 
Names like Yajnadatta and Devadatta are also 
supposed to be not without signification.^ 

^ But it is difficult to surmise that the parents 
(Dhrtarastra and Gandhari) could foresee in the moment of 
baptising that those two sons would turn out respectively; 
‘difficult to struggle with' and ‘ungovernable.' 

» ‘ One given f»o sacrifice ' and ‘ one consecrated 

to the gods/ 
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There are certain proper names which should 
be explained with reference to the lineage, e.g., 
Kaurava, Yadava, Kakutstha, Iljighava, etc. 
In ancient India people were sometimes called 
by patronymic names and sometimes by their 
matronymic names. Saubhadreya, Aitareya, 
Radheya, Aditeya, Gahgeya, Vainateya, Partha, 
Madreya, etc., are matronymic, while names 
such as Dasarathi, Jamadagrrya, Vasudeva, 
Dharttarastra, etc., are patronymic. 
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Logic and Languagk 

The logical backgrountl of language mental process and the princi- 
ples of granmuir— syntax — the order of words and the process 
of thinking -position of the anlistantive and of the attributive 
“ Sanskrit has no hard-amj-fast rules for the arrangement 
of words — the principle of correlation and its violation 
-^anvayn and loga al analysis of a proposition — samdsd — com- 
bination of two concepts — logical basis of classifying samdsas 
difference beUveen samdsii and rigrnha — meaning of 
a compound — samciTthya as eknrtht-bhdva and vyapeksd — 
additional signification of a. compound — grammatical gender 
and preiionderance of popular usages — no importance of 
sex-consideration —Patanjali and physiological explanation — 
Kaiyata’s observation on neuter gender— linguistic side of the 
problem —Logic and Grammar. 

In the foiegoing chapter we tried to show 
how words change their meanings in accordance 
with some intellectual laws. It is found that a 
word exhibits a mental stage or process at every 
stage of its meaning-shifting. What has been 
termed as ‘ the tendencies of words ’ is in reality 
the tendency of the human mind. 

As ‘ the living expression of the mind and 
spirit of a people,’ language is said to have its 
Logic and Metaphysics. But we must admit 
at the outset that these terms are somewhat 
loosely used in relation "to the internal frame- 
work of language. While using such ex- 
pressions as ‘ the Logic of language ’ and ‘ the 
Metaphysics of language ’ one should be 
sufficiently cautious not to confound them with 
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the scienc(5s proper. Lo"ic, or more properly, 
rornial Lui'ie, is organically connected with 
language : both are concerned with formal 
consistency or correctness, hut not so much with 
the material validity of thought. No one can 
question the linguistic correctness of an expres- 
sion like ‘ a mountain of gold,’ although the 
existence of a golden mountain is a matter of 
doubt to one and all.* Language has its peculiar 
logic, that is to' say, it follows a number 
of principles or axiomatic truths (as one will 
find in the rules of grammar), which have 
a semblance of logical fundamentals. The 
logical background of language may be briefly 
stated as follows : (i) a verb should always 
agree with the subject in number and person ; 
(ii) an adjective should have coincidence with 
the noun it qualifies in respect of number, 
gender and case-ending ;■ {Hi) a pronoun should 
not be allowed to precede a noun ; (iv) the 
vigraha (^the sentence in which a compound is 
dissolved) should be so constructed as to bring 

* Sumeru is supposed to be a fabulous mountain of 
gold, and consequently called hemadri in the Puranas. 

2 fwhR: I 

— Mahabhiisya under Pan., 1.2.52. 

But there are words Ukg yramaxia and pradhana which, 
though used as predicate (vidheya), do not correspond 
with the subject in number and gender. Cf. ‘ sfltnw ’ 
and Hence runs the dictum — 

ftwnrt snfvi g«a?n.’ 
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oat the fall import of a compound ; ^ and (t;) two 
negatives make the sense affirmative and so on.^ 
Though the science of grammar is more 
closely connected with the formal than with 
the logical aspect of speech, there are yet 
some principles of grammar which evidently 
show clear adhesion to mental processes and 

’ A reverse of the case is not, however, ol)ligatory, 
7.C., it is not binding upon a compound that it should 
express all thali is signified by the sentence in which it 
might be dissolved. 

Cf. ‘ ^ i 

— Sabdasaktiprakasika, 32. 

* ft ^TiT^fcr: I * He is not unwell ’ is equivalent 

to ‘ he is well.’ It is not impossible to turn a negative 
proposition into a positive one and vice versa. The word 
andha (blind) means ‘a person who cannot see,’ or, in 
logical language, ‘a person qualified by the absence or 
destitution of the power of seeing, ’ though there is no 
negative element in the term at all. It has been 
observed by Raphael Demos that ‘every case of 
knowledge expressed through a negative proposition was 
in reality of a positive nature.’ A negative statement is 
not absolutely negation of facts, but it sometimes 
becomes a clear sign of affirmation. The proposi- 
tion of the atheist that ‘ there is no God ’ has been treated 
by the theist as an evidence in itself as to the existence of 
God. In the grammatical analysis of a proposition nega- 
tion or negative particle {na} does not come first to be 
construed. This is why we have ablative case in both 
vrksdt farnam 'pataii (a leaf is falling from the tree) and 
vrksdt parnani na^ patati, though in the latter what is 
meant is only a negation of separation {viMesa). 
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consistency of a logical nature. ‘ Every gram- 
matical category, says H. Sweet, ‘ is or ought to 
be the expression of some logical category.’ 
The process whereby samasas are formed 
in Sanskrit will serve to show how the mind 
unites two coherent concepts together. The 
systematic precedence of the* attributive to 
the substantive is suggestive of how the 
mind often disj^inguishes or characterises 
an individual belonging to a class by some 
special features or qualities which it possesses. 
The rules of grammar, with some reservation, 
may be interpreted as based upon the 
principles of thinking. The so-called pm'ibhasas 
or grammatical generalisations also rest upon 
principles of popular experience. 

Syntax or the rules regarding the order of 
words in a sentence is a phenomenon of 
language where the mental process of thinking 
has its counterpart With regard to the 
arrangement of words in a sentence, a certain 
fixity of order is generally observed for the sake 
of rendering one’s thought intelligible to others. 
This is by some called ‘ Logical order.’ Almost 
every language has its peculiar order of 
construction. The j)osition of words in a 
sentence has much to do with its import. 
There are, in fact, some languages in which the 
sense is so much dependent on the particular 
order of words that one cannof alter the position 
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of words without altering the sense.’ Chinese 
is a language ‘ in which the rules of construction 
alone constitute almost the entire grammar.’ 
Grammar has been dependent on the mode 
of construction to a considerable extent. 
Though most of the languages ‘observe a certain 
fixity of construction, it is very difficult to say 
what mode of arrangement is truly logical.^ 

‘ Every nation,’ says an English writer, ‘ is 
tempted to think that it alone places its words 
in their true position.’ Rivarol has said : 
‘Erench, by a unique privilege, has alone 
remained faithful to the direct order, as though 
formed wholly of reason.’ 

Now the way in which words are generally 
arranged in a sentence (e. <7., subject, copula 
and predicate) is considered to be a counter- 
part of the mental process in which we usually 
think of objects and their relations to one 
another. Precisely this or a similar process is 
followed by languages in general. But a 
change of order is not wholly unjustifiable and 

* 'Modify the order: either the meaning will be 
modified also, or we shall cease to understand.’ 

— Semantics, p. 216. 

* ‘ One can easily, without being wanting in logic, 
conceive a different order. In the primitive plan of our 
languages, the verb was followed by its subject. Without 
leaving the French J.anguage, we find propositions which 
place the subject at the end.’ Of. cii. 
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illogical.’ A proposition in its mental state is 
not, according to Sweet, formed exactly in the 
above order, but by simultaneous thinking 
of the two (subject and predicate). ‘ But a 
proposition,’ say§ 9. Russell, ‘unless it happens 
to be linguistic, does not itseff contain words : it 
contains the entities indicated by words. The 
confusion is largely due, I believe, to the notion 
that propositions aiVe essentially mental and are 
to be identified with cognitions.’ Some have 
opined that distinction as subject and predicate 
does not really exist in the process of thinking ; 
concepts have got these designations from the 
logical analysis of a proposition.^ Philologists 


^ Some are of opinion that the form of thinking is not 
entirely identical with that of the expression it assumes 
in language. The garment, to be clear, in which thought 
clothes itself is considered to be more or less accidental. 
A strict correspondence between words and thoughts has 
thus been maintained by Donaldson (The New Cratylus) : 

‘ We find in the internal mechanism of language the 
exact counterpart of the mental jihenomena vi^hich writers 
on psychology have so carefully collected and classified. 
We find that the structure of human^peech is the perfect 
reflex or image of what we know of the organisation of 
the mind: the same description, the same arrangement 
of particulars, the same nomenclature would apply to 
both, and we might tujn a treatise on the philosophy of 
mind into one on the philosophy of language.” 

® * So far as the act of thinking is concerned, subject 
and predicate are one and the same, and there are many 
languages in which they are so treated.” 

Sayce: The Science of Language, Vol. II, p. 329, 
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have found fault with Aristotle’s analysis of the 
proposition, since it is empirical and at the same 
time does not correctly represent the usual way 
of thinking. 

Another instance of logical order is shown 
by the position of the substantive and the 
adjective, the ’qualifying words invariably 
preceding those that are qualified. The logical 
criterion of vUesana (adjective) has full 
agreement with this order. An attributive, 
it is held, is that idea which comes first of 
all to one’s comprehension in the course of 
verbal cognition (sabdabodha)} The genitive, 
which possesses in Sanskrit the full force of 
vUesana, has necessarily a priority of position 
in relation to the word that is associated 
with it. 

There are, however, no hard-and-fast rules 
in Sanskrit regarding the order of words in a 
sentence. In Sanskrit one is allowed to say 
asau puru^ah (this man) and puruso’aau as well 
as Hamo gacchati (Ram is going) and gacchati 
Bamah without ^y change of meaning. We 
have herein a laxity of the principles as to the 
priority of the adjective to the noun. The 
verbal form is also sometimes used just at the 
beginning of a sentence foy the sake of nothing 
but an emphasis. Examples may be multiplied 


’ i 
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from the writings of eminent authors to show 
this kind of departure.* 

The principle of correlation or succession as is 
uniformly and invariably shown by the two rela- 
tive pronouns, namely, yat and tat, has not even 
been strictly observed by writers in Sanskrit. 
The pronominal form -w/i is sometimes used in- 
dependently, i.e., without being preceded by the 
correlative form yah? A dictuip, however, runs 
to the effect that tat may not, under certain 
circumstances, require to be preceded by yat {e.g. 
when it refers to a thing that is either well- 
known or within the reacli of one’s experience).® 
There is a rule, more honoured in its breach 
than in its observance, that what is predicate 
{oklheya) should not be stated 'before the subject 
{uddesya).' A reverse of the position, that is, to 
place the predicate before the subject, gives rise 
to a kind of rhetorical defect known as uvimrsta- 
vidheydTrisa? 

* I— Kumara*, 1.1 ; and '?if% 

mra: nitopadesa. Banabhatta and 

others have often lugun a long narrative with a.sh' or unit 
and put the subject at the end. 

Cj. I — liaghuvainsa, 1.5. 

a ^ »rat: i — Uttaracarita, 1. 

■’ No poetical works are entirely free from this kind 
of doM. Visvanatha has taken notice of the verse 
etc., as one that consists of this Refect, 

5G 
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In Sanskrit one has, therefore, much liberty 
to change the order of words, provided in so doing 
he does not alter the import. In Sanskrit the 
speaker as well as the listener does not care so 
much for the construction as for the implication 
{tatparya) that is conveyed by the combination 
of words. This indifference to any fixed order 
has been rather an advantage to those who have 
got to speak in Sanskrit. 

But there is some order even in the midst of 
disorder. We should not forget that a somewhat 
fixed principle is followed by both grammarians 
and the Naiyayikas, so far as the question of 
(grammatical arrangement of words) and 
logical analysis is concerned. If a grammarian 
is called upon to show the anvmja of a sentence, 
he is sure to arrange tlie words strictly in their 
grammatical relations so that no one will find 
any difl&culty in understanding the sense. 
Similarly, a Naiyayika in his analysis of a pro- 
position is expected to give us an order in which 
a couple of concepts Avill exhibit the logical 
relation as exists between a substantive 
and an attributive. Ghaf/im karoti (a pot is 
being made) is turned into gliata-vrtti-karmatva- 
mkul& krtih (an action favourable to the 
objectivity which perteibs to the pot) and 
gaurasti (there is a cow) into astitvavohn gauh 
(a cow having existence). It must be re- 
membered here that verbs are treated as regular 
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adjectives by the Naiyilyikas : gacchati in Itamo 
gacchali (Ram is gfoing) is as good as an 
adjective qualifying Rama, i.e., ‘ Rama who 
is in a state of movement.’ The Naiyiiyikas 
and grammarians hold further that in all 
compounds {samasas) words are related to each 
other as substantive and attributive/ 

Now we come to samdsa. Samdsa is a 
device for shortening a long pjirase. It is not 
really words alone that combine with one an- 
other in a compound, but their meanings too 
get so mutually related as to give rise to one 
qualified idea. A word retains its distinct 
meaning so long as it does not enter into a 
combination with another, but the moment 
it does so, it ceases to be an 'independent word 
with its particular signification. What we 
practically find is that a samdsa, though made 
up of two or more words, generally produces 
only one idea in the mind. In samasas we can 
trace the process by which the mind combines 
together two concepts as are mutually expectant 
and efficient (samarilia) to make a harmonious 
whole. Samasas are therefore said to rest upon 
a psychological background. The primary condi- 
tion of samd>sas in general is that words that 
go to constitute a (jompound must have reci- 
procal competency {sdniarthya) for consistent 

'■ Of. — fan. 72. 1. 57. 
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unification, so far as their psychological aspects 
are concerned.* 'I’he correlation of meanings is 
an important fact witliont which no compound 
is possible. This is why an arbitrary juxtaposi- 
tion of words like gimrasonh pnrnso ha till, fails 
to make a compound in the grammatical sense 
of the terra. 

There is formal as well as logical basis of 
classifying sammas. In the lirst place, the 
ancient grammarians divided .^aumsas into four 
groups according to the prominence of significa- 
tion of the members that go to constitute a 
compound.^ Thus, the compound in which the 
signification of the first member seems to 
predominate over that of the other is styled 
purvaimdarthapradhana. {i.a., Avgai/iblmi;a) and 
so on. In a JBahuorihi compound, as the rule 
of grammar enjoins,'’ the sense of none of the 
constituents appears prominently but that of 

* Priniui has laid stress on tiiis kind of mmarthya as 
the fundamental requisite of samdsa. Of. i — 

Piln., 2. 1. 1. 

qqpt; i — ^kfahabhasya under Pan., 2. 1. 6. 

Jagadisa has, however, spoken of five classes of 
samasas: — 

— Sabdasaktiprakasika. 33. 

» ’?I%^flsiiq55ra l-rPan., 2. 2. 24. 
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one that lies outside the construction. Ordinary 
divisions of compounds as Dvandva, Karm,a- 
dharaya, etc., are only formal. Jayaditya has 
reduced these divisions to two groups, namely, 
nitya (permanent) and anitya (optional) 
compounds.^ A nitya-samasa is so formed 
that we cannot dissolve’ it ihto its consti- 
tuent parts without altering the sense or 
import. It may he also held, that the form 
krsnasarpa is in reality one word and not a 
compound at all, and in consequence of this 
fact one is not justified in disjoining it into 
parts. Again, samasas are nowhei’e obligatory 
(excepting, of course, those instances of 
permanent compounds), because it depends 
upon one’s option to say eith'(!r nllmi ulpalam 
or nUotpalmn (a blue lotus). 

There is, however, some degree of difference 
between a compound and the sentence which 
shows its formation. Patahjali says that a com- 
pound is distinguished from the (sentence) 

by the following features (i) elision of case- 
endings ; {ii) absence of intervention or extreme 
proximity ; {Hi) certain fixity of construction ; 
{iv) oneness of accent ; (v) non-specification 

I — Mahabhasya Huder Pan. 2. 1. 1. 
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of number, etc. A samasa, though consist- 
ing of more than one part, is grammatically 
treated as one inflected word {ekapada). The 
words forming a compound are so intimately 
related to each other as to render the whole 
look like one indivisible word ; and it is for 
this reason that a compound has been treated 
as a kind of prallpadika (crude form) to which 
terminations are, added.^ It should be, however, 
particularly remembered that a word, when it 
has once entered into combination with another 
to form a samasa, is not generally allowed to 
have grammatical connection with an attribu- 
tive or word lying outside the compound.^ But 
samasas in Dcoadatlasya. gurukulam (the family 
of Devadatta’s preceptors) and Gaitrasya dasa~ 
hharya (the wife of the servant of Caitra) have 
been sanctioned by popular usages on account 
of their direct expressiveness {gamakatva).^ 


’ I — I’iin., 1- 'i. 40. 

’ f ffi^ and ^ i — Mahabhusya. 

— 'Katantru parisista (samasaprakarana). 

•’ Though samasa in rddhasya raja matanfjdh (^^w 
KTSlWcfsfr ?ffi ^ Him;) is not all allowed, the instances 
quoted above have reccsived general approval as in those 
cases no one finds any difficulty in understanding the 
sense. Of. ?ri^gasftr)T*raarpT i 
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A point that deserves particular attention 
here is : what is precisely implied by a 
compound P There is some amount of diversity 
of opinions with regard to the exact nature 
of the import as is brought about by a 
samasa. The meaning expressed by a com- 
pound is specifically .distinct fi'om those of its 
component elements. In his long but critical 
exposition of the rule mnuirtJmJi padaoidhih, 
Patanjali has ch'arly set forth two views, 
namely, ekdrthlhhava and vi/apeksn.^ 

We do not like to enter elaborately into the 
grammatical side of the question, but only 
propose to state the fact from the standpoint of 
Semantics. According to » tin; first view 
{ekdrthlhhava)^- words, when they constitute a 
compound, express but one undifferentiated 
sense. In bringing such oneness of sense the 
component words have to give up their 
respective meanings to a considerable extent ; 
as, for instance, a carpmiter engaged in the 
work of a king is naturally compelled to leave 


' tfi i— - 

Mababhasya under Pfin., 2. 1. 1. 
® This view is held bjj all grammarians. 

— V a i y/i k a r a n a b h fi s a n a , 31. 
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aside his own work.^ The grammarians have 
given greater preference to this view-point than 
to the other, because they adhere to the doctrine 
that samasas by virtue of the combination of 
words and the correlation of meanings acquire 
a kind of special or additional sense which 
is not implied by any member of the compound 
when taken separately." This is what has been 
designated in grammar as jahatsvartha vfttili:' 
According to the second view which is almost 
the same as held by the Naiyayikas, a compound 
does not gather a special or additional 
signification in excess of those that are denoted 
by its component parts.^ The Naiyayikas did 
not find sufiicient reason for the assumption of 
such additional power {atirilda-sakti). But 
they had to face a great difficulty in analysing 
the meaning of compounds in general and 
BalmvrlM in particular. llajnpurusa, for 
instance, gives the idea of ‘a person related 
to the king ’ {i.e., a royal officer), but this 

* ^ I i 

<T | q qT, I 

— Mahubhasya under Pan., 2.1.1. 

* isti fim air?s; i 

» — Vaiyakaranabhusana, 31. 

’ mi ftwhzn ? — Mahabhasya. 

■* Jagadisahas referred to the followers of Patanjali as 
those who insist on the special signification of compounds. 
— "ifh g under fiabdasakti. 33. 
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qualified sense {rajasamhandhavHista) is neither 
derivable from rajan nor from purusa when 
taken individually. The Naiyayikas were conse- 
quently compelled to take the help of lalcsana 
for the sake of getting what the grammarians 
declared to be additional power of denotation} 
The question of grammatical, gender consti- 
tutes a branch of study where one is guided 
more by popular usages than^ by logic. The 
venerable theory th'at ‘ grammatical gender was 
properly a mark of sex ’ does not stand even the 
shadow of logical test. No doubt the idea of 
gender had its origin in the distinction -of sexes 
such as male and female, but when we turn to 
words or masculine and feminine names and 
discuss the propriety of their tespective genders, 
we find them too obstinate to yield to any 
logical generalisation, so far as the popular 
conception of sex is concerned. Tracing the 
history of gender some have arrived at the con- 
clusion ‘ that masculine and feminine names of 
things go back to a time when language was 
modified as the speaker was a man or woman.’^ 

’ Garigesa was fully alive to the necessity of recog- 
nising lahsand in the case of compounds, H 

fn’TWl=iTf{ — Tattvacintatnani (Sabda- 
khanda), p. 746. • 

Sabda^akti, 34. 

“ Dr. J. G. Frazer. 

57 
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Grammar has been so much dependent on 
popular usages particularly with regard to the 
determination of gender that it utterly failed 
to give any scientific explanation for the same. 
So far as the problem of gender is concerned, 
no system of grammar could offer any plausible 
solutions.^ The reason as to why the Indian 
grammarians, in spite of their accurate observa- 
tion of all important aspects of linguistic 
phenomena, failed to make a logical and at the 
same time exhaustive treatment of this 
particular topic is simply this : the subjective 
element -appears to be so predominant a factor 
in the determination of gender, and the popular 
usages of gender, on the other hand, often 
betray such rigidity and wanton absence of 
logic that it is nothing but idle to aim at any 
justification for the so-called grammatical 
gender. 

If one is asked to explain the question of sex 
in the words like jyotsna (moon-beams) and nadl 
(river), he will have no other justification 
than to refer to a certain psychological, or, 
more properly, poetical tendency which re- 
presents all that excites pleasurable sensation as 
if it were feminine in character. In English, 
moon, ship, fortress and, others are considered 


1 Patafijali has frankly stated — 

— ^Mahabhasya under Pan. 4. 1. 3. 
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to be feminine. To regard a planet like 
moon as feminine on the astronomical ground 
of its dependence on the sun for luminosity has 
absolutely nothing to do with the proper 
conception of sex. Nor can wc fully subscribe 
to the view that words denoting objects which 
exhibit female virtues. such as tenderness, loveli- 
ness, submissiveness, etc., belong to the feminine 
gender, and that .words expressive of manly 
qualities such as strength, courage, ambition, 
etc., are of masculine gender. Turning our 
attention to popular usages and grammar, we 
find just the reverse of it, A flower, though 
tender and graceful to one’s aesthetic 
experience, has all its equivalent Sanskrit terms 
{i.e., puspam, kusumam,, etc.) in neuter gender. 
The laxity of sex-consideration is best shown 
by such forms as darah and kalalrani which, 
though signifying ‘wife,’ are by popular 
sanction always used in masculine and neuter 
genders respectively.* That it is practically im- 
possible to justify the popular usages of gender 
is the conclusion that forces itself upon us in 
view of these and other irregular instances. 

The word Unga literally means a mark or 
sign by which a thing is distinguished, but in 


’ I — Kaliipa-sutra. 

sp^iiTi^qfi3sfq qra# i — 

‘Durgasiiuha (Vytti). 
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grammatical usage it has got a restricted 
application. The popular conception of sex ^ is 
not at all harmonious with grammatical gender. 
Can any one logically support the grammatical 
use of gender in Jchalva (couch) and vfhm 
(tree) ? ^ It is witli regard to the entire domain 
of inanimate objects that the question of gender 
cannot properly be explained. How is it 
possible to maiutain any standard when a thing 
is denoted by words of different genders ? The 
bank of a river, for instance, is called latah, 
tall and tatani in contravention of all sex- 
considerations.^ 

Pataiijali has shown some amount of 
physiological knowledge in his dissertation on 
gender. When all attempts to solve the problem 
were set at naught, he was forced to seek the 
answer elsewhere.^ Growth and productivity, 
he continues to say, respectively represent 
the essential characteristics of females and 


^3'^^ II— 

Mahabhasya under Pan., 4. 1. 3. 

* *1 ftwRi;— ioc. cit. 

’ lit 5 VT I Ctt 'q' 

finnPf ^ (tj; utt usfiiPt 3»trPT? 

»t3‘wPlPt I — loc. cit. 

* ^ loc. cit. 
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males :* what bears or forms the substratum of 
embryo is called strl, and the agent of produc- 
tion as pnman. These features, we should 
remember, do not belong to persons but to their 
qualities. A criterion like this may sound some- 
what plausible from a physiological standpoint, 
but it does not preclude the * possibility of 
confusion, because all material bodies exhibit the 
qualities of growth , and production. These two 
cannot, therefore, be maintained as fundamental 
attributes that distinguish males from females. 
To take a more far-reaching view of the 
casej^^ it should be stated that everything 
has its growth, developmcmt as well as 
decay. When these are possessed by all things, 
no one of them can properly be regarded as a 
particular characteristic of a sex, male or 
female. Patahjali lias come in close touch with 
the Buddhist doctrine of Jlux as well as with 
the philosophy of Heracleitus when he observed 
that ‘everything is in a constant flux of 
change ’ in consequence of which a thing cannot 

’ # 

g*inTi w ^ i 

i — he. dt. 

’ According to the theory of Varsyayani, everything 
is liable to pass through six different stages of modification. 
— Nirukta, I. 2. 

* Ksanabhangaviida. 
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remain in the'same state for a moment.’ There 
is no growth that is not accompanied by decay, 
and no decay that is not followed by evolution 
or production.^ Growth and decay are one and 
the same thing, the latter being only passage to 
the former. 

When the question of. absolute growth and 
decay thus proved inadequate, the well-known 
grammarian could not conceive of any other 
scientific standard to determine the distinc- 
tion of gender in popular usages. What 
course is, then, to be adopted ? Patanjali has 
finally laid emphasis on vivaksa or the 
intention of the speaker as what really accounts 
for gender : a thing is designated as strl when 
stress is laid on the idea of growth, and ptman 
when prominence is given to the idea of 
production.'* Patanjali has at last referred to 
the authority of Papini to corroborate the view 
that the whole question of gender rests on 
popular usages.’ 

Kaiyata has made an important observation 
with regard to the characteristic features of 

Mahabhasya under Pan., 4. 1. 3. 

* m Joe. cU. 

® i ^ Hara- 

’is'aRnu — loc. dt. 

* €r^rmsnfttrefh— ioc. cU. 
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neuter gander. Napumsaka, which comes midway 
between growth and decay, has been explained 
by him as ‘retention of power’ {sthiti)} We 
do not know if we are allowed to use the 
scientific expression conservation of energy as 
an exact equivalent of but it is almost 

incontestable that neutrality .or a state of 
equilibrium on the part of ‘ primordial matter ’ 
{prakrti) may be interpreted as preservation 
of dormant power. The use of the word 
brahman (Supreme Being) in neuter gender 
may be traced back to a similar conception. 
The epithet avyaya (one without diffusion of 
energy), as often applied to Brahman, gives 
the same idea of an inexhaustible potentiality. 

Regarding the linguistic sMe of the question, 
we find that the origin of noun- genders 
is really obscure. Prof. Brugmann tried to 
throw some light on this complicated problem. 
We may somewhat account for the two 
prominent feminine terminations, namely, a and 
I : the former is supposed to be a shortened form 
of aa, or formed in imitation of sa (a pronominal 
adjective whereby females are denoted) and 
the latter represents similarly the last 
lengthened vowel of stH. Tho popular custom 

prevalent among the pindus also favoured the 

* » 

— Bha§yapradipa. 
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practice of making all female-names end in 
lengthened vowels (generally a and 

The department of study that has greatly 
encroached upon the field of grammar is 
Logic. Logic has lent its stamp of subtlety to 
all later speculations on grammar. The advent 
of the neo-school of. Lo^ic with its peculiar 
construction and phraseology exercised so 
tremendous an ^ influence on grammar that 
it is now impossible to restore the later 
grammatical speculations from the thraldom 
of Logic. The two great exponents of the 
Navya-Nyaya from Bengal- have treated 
the problems of grammar in such a way as to 
turn grammar virtually into a branch of study 
providing immensi^. scope for the display of 
all logical niceties. Though they profess to 
be contributions on grammar, the Sabdasakti- 
prakasika and the Vyutpattivada have been 
decidedly more logical than grammatical. If 
a present-day Sanskrit grammarian is asked, for 
instance, to give a correct definition of karana- 
karaka (instrumental case), he is not likely 
to say simply sadhakatamani karai^am, but 
will give one couched in logical terms, namely, 
vyapdravat kdranam karatiam, i.e., a cause in 


1 Manu, 2. 33. 

» JagadiSa and Gadadhara: the formei* is the author 
of the Sabdaiaktipraka^ika and the latter of the Vyutpatti- 
vada. 
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action is what is called htrana (instrumental 
ease). 

What we have precisely learnt from the 
logicians (Naiyayikas) regarding certain points 
of grammatical interest may he briefly 
summarised as follows : (*) In cases other than 
those of particles, the meanings of two words are 
related to each other as if they were identical 
{ii) suffixes like matup^ in, etc. (which are 
generally used to denote U has this) should 
not be added to a Karmadharaya compound, 
if the sense is available by treating the same as a 
Hahuvrlhi} Mahddhani or Mahddhanavdn, for 
instance, is redundant or inadmissible, because 
a Bahiivrlhi like mahadhana (one who possesses 
much wealth) is good enough to give the 
intended sense ; (m) an Avyaylhhdoa compound 
is grammatically treated as an avyaya 
(indeclinable), and consequently it is not allowed 
to form compounds with other words.'* 


fiabdasaktiprokusika. 
Mdthuranatha on the Vyaptipaflcaka. 

Op. ext. 

58 
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Abhihitanvayaviida, a doctrine 
of the Bhatta school of* the 
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78 f. 

Abstraction of concrete mean- 
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on Sabda-Brahman, in ^the 
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Aindra Vyakarana, 137, 188; 
on Part of Speech, 147. 


A—contd. 

Air, function of — 

‘in the evolution of sound 
traceable in the Upanisad 
and Mahabha rata, 86 f . ; 
in^the Siksas, 86; 
in the Tantrik interpretation, 
89; 

according to philosophers 
like Sahara Svamin and 
others, 86 ff. ; 

according to Bhartrhari and 
Punyaraja, 88 f, 

Aitareya Aranyaka, onvak,52H4 

Ajanika-sahketa (eternal con- 
vention), 212 f., 353. 

Akanksfi (expectancy), 99, 391. 

Akhanda-paksa, a category of 
sentence, 126, 387. 

Akrti, in the conception of 
padartha, 187 ff. 

Aksara, identification of pm- 
T^ava with, 25 f . 

Alarpkarikas, 378. 

Alexandria, philologists of, 13. 

Amarasiipha, a lexicographeif, 
119, 389. 

Analogy, giving rise to new 
forms and significations, 
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k—conid. 

Ancient Hindus, philosophical 
adaptations of, 19 f. 

Anityavadins, a school of 
thinkers, 316 f. 

Anvaya and Vyatireka, a 
logical method, 4, 141. 

Anvitabhidhanavada, a doctrine 
of the Prabhakara school of 
the Mimarusa system, 130, 
132. 

Apabhrainsa, 142, 179, 269, 

290, 291, 294, 309, 399; 
comparison of gestures witfi, 
72; 

identification of, with apa- 
sabda, 226; 

different views on the origin 
of, 296 ff.; 

various causes of the corrup- 
tion of speech giving rise 
to, 298 ff. ; 

admixture of Sanskrit with, 
301 ff.; 

different views on the sig- 
nification of, 311 ff. ; 
correctness of, 313 f . ; 
Bhartrhari on the denota- 
tiveness of, 814 ff.; 
Anityavadins' remarks on, 316; 
Gange^a on the power of 
denotation of, 316 ff. ; 
the Vedic injunction and 
grammarians against the 
use of, 218 ff. 


A — conid, 

Apa^abda, 143; 
as a name of Apabhrainsa, 
296 f., 314. 

Apastamba, 8rauta-sutra of, 
302. 

Apoddhara (disintegration), 
110, 146. 

Apoha, a Buddhist doctrine on 
the denotation of words, 206 f . 

Apfirva (unseen result) of the 
Mlmrnnsakas, 120. 

Aristotle, 147, 168, 342; 
division of words liy, 3; 
Naiyilyikas differing from, 
62; 

on the verl) in a sentence, 
125; 

on sentence, 133 f., 136; 
division of Language or 
Diction by, 168; 
exposition of noun and verb 
l)y, 166 f; 

on the origin of language, 
331; 

on words, 331; 
concept and word of, 332; 
philologists' objection to 
the analysis of the preposi- 
tions by, 439 f. 

Aropa, adhyaropa or upacara 
(transference), 

necessity of, 191, 192 f., 196 ; 
gaurvdhlhah as oft-quoted 
example of, 198; 
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A — contd. 

apparent denotative power of 
Apabhramsas as the result 
of. 310. 

Artha, remarks on, 402. 

Arthaikatva (oneness of sense), 
in the Mimanisaka interpre- 
tation of sentence, 119 f., 134. 

Aryans. 62, 222, 277. 278, 302, 
304, 305, 306, 307; 
different theories on the ori- 
ginal home of, 253 f. ; 
borrowing non-Aryan words, 
308 S. 

Aryan group, languages under, 
11 f. 

Aryavarta, the land of the 
sistas, 285, 287, 288, 289, 305. 

Asainvijfiata words, 65. 

Asatii (proximity of words), 
118, 391. 

A4oka inscriptions, represent- 
ing old MagadM, 292; 
giving the specimen of Pra- 
krit of the 3rd century 
B.C., 295. 

Association between symbol 
and the object symbolised 
from the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
standpoints, 343 ff. 

Association of meaning (sani* 
sarga), 131, 134, 390; ^ ^ 

meaning of. 190 f. 

Assyrian tract, as the cradle of 
human civilisation, 10. 


Pir-^conid. 

Atha (primordial sound), 250. 

Atharva-Veda, Whitney ^s trans- 
lation of, 17. 

Ativyapti, a logical fallacy, 
119. 

Atmanepada, 225. 

Atoms, 82, 198, 203; 
developing into sound, 85. 

Audumbarayana, 39. 

Aupaipanyava, 68, 401. 

A vesta, 226. 

Avidya (negation of reality), 
109. 

Avimrstavidheyamsa, a rheto- 
rical defect, 441. 

Avyaktanukarana, (imitation of 
indistinct sounds), 67. 

AvJ^apti, a logical fallacy, 119, 
155. 

Avyutpanna words, 65. 

B 

Baltic provinces, as the cradle 
of human civilisation, 10, 
254. 

Bhamaha, a writer on poetics, 
291. 

Bhandarkar, Sir E. G., 10. 

Bhartrhari, philosopher-gram-* 
marian, 8, 20, 26, 28, 32, 41, 
44, 48, 49, 54, 55, 85, 86, 
88, 93, 94, 95. 108, 109, 111, 
113» 114, 116, 117, 121, 126^ 
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confd. 

127, 128. 129, 142, 146, 148, 
155, 160, 164, 171, 172, 176, 
183, 189, 191, 192, 196, 198, 
199, 200, 204, 207, 237, 294, 
298, 312, 314, 336, 337, 338, 
839, 340. 341, 357, 358, 359 
(fn.), 376, 377, 422. 

Bhasa (language), 277, 279, 
280; 

derivative meaning of, 71, 
226, 276 ; 

diSerence of chandas from, 
104, 255 f.. 276 f. 

Bhatta, a school of the Mim- 
amsa system, 130. 
Bhatti-kavya, the 13th canto 
of, illustrating the use of 
bhasa-sama (a kind of figure 
of speech), 294. 

Bhattoji, a grammarian, 407. 
Bhava (action), 158 ff. ; 
philosophical interpretations 
of, 159 ff. ; 

grammatical interpretations 
of, 162 f. ; 

relation of, with Dravt/a, 
164 f. 

Bhavabhuti, a poet, 398. 
Bhavana, 113. 

Bhojaraja, a writer on poetics, 
291. 

Bible, passage from, on Word, 
82, 34. 

Bija, explanation of, 47. 


B — contd. 

Bijanighantu, a Tantrik lexi- 
con, 325. 

Bindu, exposition of, 47, 49, 
50 ; 

analysis of the doctrine of, 
367 ff. ; 

nature of, 369 ff. ; 
oix paths proceeding from, 
and divided into two 
groups, 371. 

Bleek, a linguist, 332. 

Bodily fire, influence of, 
on the production of sound, 
89 ff. 

Bopp, 15, 16. 

Bow-Wow theory, 7. 

Brahman, 137, 161, 250, 251, 
359 (fn.); 

identification of 'prariava 
with, 25 f. ; 

identification of vdk with, 
23, 37, 363.; 

manifestation of, 28, 302, 
364; 

identification of sab do. with, 
29 ff, 41; 

identification of fipho^a with, 
43 ff. ; 

use of the word, in neuter 
gender, 455. 

Bj^hmanas, 2, 3, 86, 143, 
242, 252, 259, 261, 262, 

272, 324. 

Brabma-sutra, 87* 
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Brahma-vidya, 27, 355. 

Br^al, M., 221, 322, 395; 
remarks of, on the Law of 
Specialisation, 403 (fn.). 

Brhadaranyaka Ilpanisad, 58. 

Brhaspati, divine teacher, 
187. 

Brhatkatha, by Gunadhya, 
295. 

Brugmann, Prof., 455. # 

Buddha, 421. 

Buddhism, rise of, 301 f. 

Buddhist philosophers, not 
recognising sabda as a source 
of knowledge, 381 (fn.). 

Buddhist philosophy, exact 
counterpart of the doctrine 
of nama-rupa in, 305 f. 

Buddhist doctrine of flux, 
453. 

Burnell, 137. 

C 

Chandogya-Upanisad, 54, 85, 
90, 272, 360. 

Christian theology, 362. 

Cit-4akti, 45, 89. 

Class theory regarding the 
sense of words (jati-vada), 
187 ff., 193, 205 ; 
counter-argument of, by 
Vyadi, 185 f. ; 

—by Gotama, 187 f. ; 


C — contd. 

remarks on, by Bhartrhari, 
190 f. ; 

advocates of, 190 f. ; 
defect of, 193 f. 

Classical Sanskrit, difference 
of, from Vedic Sanskrit, 

. 267 S. 

Classical scholars, view of, 
against Sanskrit, 18. 
Compefrative grammar, 14. 
Comparative philology, If., 10 f., 
16, 260, 299, 321, 322. 
Competency, constituent of 
sentence, 117 f. 

Concept, relation of, with word, 
according to Indian thinkers, 
333, 842 f. 

Concept and word, of Aristotle, 
332. 

Conjunction (sarnyoga), absence 
of, between a word and its 
denotation, 344 f. 
Consciousness, 333, 334, 416 ; 
Pure, 335 f. ; 

Supreme, 343. 

D 

Dandin, a ^writer on poetics, 
20, 184, 249, 291, 293, 295, 
297. 

Darmesteter, M. A., 392 (fn.), 
396, 
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"D^contd, 

Darsana, in the sense of philo- 
sophy, 417. 

Democritus, 6, 330. 
de Mundo, 141. 

Derivability of words from 
roots, 63; 

discussions on the doctrine 
of, 283 ff. 

Derivatives, deviating from 
their original bases in respect 
of meanings, 404. 

DcSi, a variety of Prakrit, 293, 

301. 

Dhatuparayana, a treatise deal- 
ing with roots, 224. 
Dhutupiitha — 

of Panini, 222, 223, 224, 40G; 
of Vopadeva, 224. 
Dbatupradipa, a treatise dealing 
with roots, 224. 

Dhatus (verbal roots) — 

analogy of, with prakrti, 217 ff ; 
as the final element, 220 f. 
Dhvani, a class of §abda, 77. 
Ding-dong theory, 66. 

Dittrich, Prof., 340. 

Donaldson, 439 (fn.). 

Dravidian elements in Sanskrit, 

302, 310. 

Dravya — 

relation of, with Kriya, 166 » 
theory of, 204. 

Durga, commentator on Ni- 
rukta, 44, 65, 71, 100, 146, 


D— contd. 

146, 165, 168, 170, 242. 243, 
326, 328, 358, 405. 
Durgasimha, a grammarian, 
247. 

£ 

Ettiksarakosa, a Tantrik lexi- 
con, 325. 

Eblrtbibhava (oneness of 
meaning), 447. 

Energy (tejas), on the evolution 
of sound, 89 ff. 

Ensai de Scnianiique , l)y M. 
Breal, 322. 

Eternal Vcrhuni, 127, 192, 364. 
Etymology — 

principle of, by Yaska, 241 fi, ; 
science of, with refenmce tc 
Semantics, 325 f., 328 f. ; 
as distinguished from gram- 
mar, 328 f. 

Eiyniologicuw Magnum, 329. 
Evolution — 
doctrine of — 
according to Bhartrhari, 

28, 336; 
of sound — 

according to wave-theory 
81, 84; 

, according to Naiyayikas, 
83 f.; 

according to Kadamba- 
korakanydyay 84; 
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E — contd. 

according to Buddhist 
conception, 84; 

aa described in Chandogya 
Upanisad, 85; 

as found in Mahabharata, 

86 ; 

aa shown by Bhartrhari, 

86 . 88 ; 

as in the Siksas, 86; 

according to Sahara 
Svamin, 87; 

according to V atsy ay ana , 
87; 

according to Vaisesika 
view as represtinted l)y 
Prasastapada, 87 f. ; 

as referred to by Punya* 
raja, 88; 

of speech — from songs, 
251 f. 

Expectancy, constituent of 
sentence, 117, 118. 

F 

Fire, observations on, 80 ff. 

Pick, 223, 238, 304 (fn.). 

G 

Gadadhara, a logician, i.J7, 
231, 350 (fn.). 

Gafige^a, founder of the new 
school of Logic, 73, 231, 

69 


G — could, 

316, 319, 381 (fn.), 385, 

449 (fn.). 

Garbe, Dr. 302. 

Gargya, an ancient gramma- 
rian, 64, 168, 169, 238. 257. 
Gaudapada, a philosopher, 48. 
Gaudavaho, by Vakpati, 295. 
Gauh, gdvi, goni, etc., aa 

the corrupt forms of, 143, 

300, 309, 311, 312, 313, 

317. 

Gayatri, the unfolding of 
pranava in the shape of, 
24 f. 

Gender — 

problem of, ignoring the 
importace of sex-considera- 
^ tion, 449 ff. ; 

Patahjali's reference to 
physiological knowledge 
in his dissertation on, 452 f. ; 
Kaiyata’s observation on 
neuter, 454 ff . ; 
linguistic side of the question 
of, 455. 

Geyser, Prof. J., on the dis- 
tinction of word, meaning 
and object, 350 (fn.). 

Gotama — 

on du^l negations witB 
regard to sound, 81; 
on theories on words, 187 f.; 
on the relation between 
fiound and concept, 351. 
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G — conid. 

Grammar — 
philosophy of, 8, 45 f . ; 
as an art, 140 ff. ; 
generalisations of (pari- 
hhCisd)f 141; 

the science of, 178, 105 L, 
:150 a.); 

rules of, 3, 246, 26?, 281, ‘ 
282, 286; 

as^ dependent on popular 
usages particularly with 
regard to the determina- 
tion of gender, 450. 
Grantha-sphota, 134. 

Grierson, George, 294, 298. 
Gunadhya, author of Brhat- 
katha, 295. 

Guru (Prabhakara), a schDoi 
of the Mimarnsn system, 
130. 

H 

Haeckel, 254. 

Hanuman, in the Hamayana 
delivering message in Sans- 
krit, 69, 275. 

Harappa, archaeological disco- 
t veries at, 10. 

Helaraja, commehtator on 
Vakyapadiya, 146, 148, 

149, 150, 192. 

Hellenic culture, 12. 


H — contd. 

Hemacandra, Jain polyhistor, 
292, 295, 297. 

Heracleitus, 6, 32, 330, 453. 

Heyse, 51. 

Hindi, lauguage, 302. 

High(‘8t Being (or great Uni- 
versal) giving the loftiest 
notion of the class, 301. 

Humboldt, 51, 98, 332. 

1 

I 

Iliad, 134. 

Ilvala, a demon, 275. 

Image, 92 f , 197. 

Imitation, in the formation of 
language, 299. 

Indeterminate, first manifes- 
tation of, 334f. 

Indian etymologists, giving 
importance to the psyciho- 
logical side in their princi- 
ples of derivation, 327 f. 

Indian grammarians, 125, 133, 
134, 135, 151, 218, 220, 228, 
230, 262, 411, 450. 

Indian Philosophy — 
rationalistic schools of, 60, 
61, 97 ; 

orthodox schools of, on the 
relation between word and 
‘ its meaning, 335 ; 

Systems of, on ^abda-pra- 
many a, 381 f. 
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I — Gontd, 

Indian tradition, as a kind of 
history, BOO. 

Individualistic theory of 
words, 185, 205 ; 
fallacies of, 186; 
untenable features of, as 
pointed out by Gotama, 
187 i; 

having quality, action, etc., 
as properties of matter, 194, 
philosophical explanation 
of, 204 f. 

Indo-European — 
family, 12, 25Bf., 258 ; 
philology, 12f. ; 
language, 222, 25B ; 
civilisation, B94, 

Tndra, as the first analyser of 
speech, 136, 137. 

Indragomin, a grammarian, 
137. 

Infinite, 335. 

Ihgita (gesture) — 
as significant means of com- 
munication, 71f.; 
as significant as words, 72f. 

Inherence (samavaya) — 
absence of, between a word 
and its denotation, 345. 

Kvara (Highest Being), 
as the denotation i)f 
pranava, 26. 

Interjectional theory, 56. 

Intuition, 380, 


Jagadlsa, author of Sabda- 
saktiprakasika, 99, 117, 119, 
125, 126, 132, 180, 184, 217, 
224, 387, 389, 390, 456 (fn,). 

Jahaf avdrthd lahaand (one that 
lose^ its own meaning), 
213 f., 448, 

Jaimini, alleged author of 
Mimamsa Sutras, 41, 82, 
300, 319. 

Janaka, 275. 

Jriti (class), 184, 185, 186, 
187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 

193, 194, 200 ; 
different kinds of, 191 f.; 
correlation of sabda-jati and 
*artha-jati, 191 f. ; 
identification of, with the 
ultimate reality or primor- 
dial matter (para-prakrti), 
201 f . ; 

question against the eter- 
nality of, 202 ff. 

Jati and Vyakti, Bhartrhari on 
the question of, 189 ff. 198 ff. 

Jati-sphota, 127, 128. 

Jayaditya, on the classification 
of samasa, 445. 

Jayanta Bhatta, a logician.* 
on sanketa, 350 (fn.); 
on the doctrines of 3abdd- 
dhydsa and sahdavimrta^ 
3^9 (fn.) ; 
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J--contd, 

on pramana, 380 ; 
on sabda assuming authori- 
tative character, 385. 
Johnson, 431. 

Jones, William, 11, 12. 

K 

Kadambakorakanyaya, 84. 
Kaiyata, commentator* on 

Mahabhaaya, 245, 454. 
Kalidasa — 

on the power of mind, 113 f. ; 
on pratibha, 115; 
on the relation between 
sabda and artha, 339. 
Kambojas, 222, 243, 277. 
Kanfida, a philosopher, on fhe 
cognition of meaning, 349; 
twofold knowledge, as spoken 
of by, 417 (fn.). 

Kasika, a treatise on grammar, 
138. 

Katantra, a system of gram- 
mar, 138. 

Kathopanisad, 272. 

Katyayana, a grammarian, 8, 
122, 152, 273, 282, 283, 284, 
285, 300. 

‘Kautilya, author of ^science of 
Politics (arthas5astra), 276. 
Kavyalarpkara, by Eudrata, 
297. 


K— -contd. 

Keith, Prof. A. B„ 295, 298. 
Khanda-paksa, a category of 
sentence, 126, 128, 130. 
Knowledge — 
from perception, 382 ; 
from inference, 383 ; 
from word, 383f. 

Krama (order), 129f. 

Kriya (action), 122, 126, 131, 
190,^210; 

discussions on, 232ff., 237f. ; 
according toPatanjali, 163f.; 
as synonymous with 

vyapara, 164; 

ill philosophical language, 
235ff.; 

with reference to bhdva, 

according to Patahjali, 162f. 
Krsna, 227. 

Ksanabhaiigavadin, a sect of 
the Buddhist philosophers, 
205. 

Kulakundalim, 89. 

Kumarila, a philosopher, 45, 
72, 130, 304, 307, 308, 309, 
365. 

Kuialah — 

primary and secondary 

senses of, 214, 405; 
Vi^vanatha's objection 
ito the decision arrived at 
by Mammata and others, 
on, 214f. 
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L 

Laksaka (word with secondary 
signification), 208; 

Gafigdydm ghosah. an 
example of, 208f, 

Laksana (indicativeness), a 
kind of vrtti, 207, 21311., 

409. 

Laksrnidhara, 290. 

Language — 

science of, L 3, 4, f), 8, 13, 
14, 16, 10; 
problems of, 9, 20 ; 
philosophy of, 19f.; 
divine origin of, 20ff., 5Bf.; 
observations on, 21, 37, 38f., 
51, 55,74, 139,248f.,326f., 
331 ; 

Steinthal's belief on, 22; 
eternality of, 37f.; 
comparison of, to a living 
organism, 38, 396; 
metaphysical side of, 51f , 
61 ; 

different theories of Western 
scholars on the origin of, 
56ff. 

history of, 57, 102, 105 ; 
as a human creation, 59f . ; 
diversity of, 60; 
physical aspect of, as estab- 
lished by Naiyayikas, 61; 
root-theory of, 63f . ; 
infantile stage of, 63, 68, 
106 ; 


L-“Confd. 

onomatopoeia in, 68 ; 
of man and lower animals, 
68ff.; 

scope of, according to modern 
philologists, 70L; 
as a mental phenomenon, 
T)2, 98; 

relation of, with thought, 
93ff, 248f., 330 ; 

German speculations on, 
332f. ; 

according to Hindu tea,- 
chers, 332f.; 

sentences, as the beginning 
and essential features of, 
102 ; 

Vedic and spoken, 103f. ; 
psychological aspect of, 327 ; 
influence of mind on the life 
and reality of, 393 ; 
as an embodiment of the 
intellectual outlook of a 
nation, 393f.; 

reconstruction of ancient 
civilisation from the evi* 
dence of, 394ff.; 
failure of, to keep pace with 
the progress of human 
thought, 397 ; 

Analogy and Metaphor in' 
the formation of, 415ff. ; 
logical background of, 434ff. 

* Language and the Study of 
Language,’ by Whitney, 17. 
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L — contd, 

Latham, 254. 

Lauhikya, 53. 

‘Lectures on the Science of 
Language/ by Max Muller, 
17. 

Lcmuria, a continent now sunk 
and suggested to be the pri- 
maeval home of man, 254. 

Leucippus, 61. 

Lexicography, 324 ; 
importance of, for the study 
cf meaning, 325, 

Lihga, interpretation of, 451. 

Linguistic science, Sanskrit in 
development of, 12ff. 264f. 

Linguistic speculations in 
India, antiquity of, Iff. 

Logic — 

on inference, 383 ; 
formal, — organically connec- 
ted with language, 435. 

Logic and Grammar, 456f. 

Logos, 25, 50, 336 ; 

Stoic conception of, 25. 

Lokanatha, commentator on 
Ramayana, 67. 

M 

Madhava, 224 ; 
dhatuvrtti of, 224. 

Madhyama, a variety of speech, 

48, 50f. 


M — conid. 

Magadhi -prakrit — 
observations on, 291ff.; 
Asokan form of, 295. 
Mahabharata, 50, 86, 259, 281, 

431. 

Mahribhasya, by Patanjali, 39, 
40, 66, 72, 108, 137, 143, 
447, 182, 183, 196, 244, 259, 
275, 285, 287, 324, 356, 374. 
Mahapralaya, different views 
on the question of destruc- 
tion of individuals, in 202ff. 
Maharastri, 291 ; 
as the best form of Prakrit, 295. 
Mahasatta or Mahasamanya, 
as the sumrnum genus, 201 f. 
Mahavakya, a compound sen- 
tence, 119, 

Mahesa (^iva), 139. 

Mahesvara sutras, 138. 
Mammata, a rhetorician, 378. 
Mandhata, history of the name, 

432. 

Mantras, 36, 102f, 106 ; 

as the specimen of the first 
human utterances, 102 ; 
linguistic structure of the 
composition of, 103 ; 
as meaningless, according to 
Yaska, 104 ; 

rigidity in the textual ar- 
rangement of, 104fi. 
every letter of, a kind of 
iahti, 371 ; 
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M — contd,,^ 

identification of, with deity 
in Tantrik text, 372 ; 
superhuman power of, 373f. 
Mantrubhidhana, a Tantrik 
lexicon, 325. 

Mars, 409. 

Matrkanighantii, a Tantrik 
lexicon, 325. 

Matrkavarnas, 89. 

Max Muller — 

as a Sanskrit scholar, 16, 
17f; 

‘ Lectures on the Science of 
Language' by, 17. 

Maya (illusion), 29, 46, 337, 
359 (fn.). 

Meaning — 

history of, with reference 
to mind, 393 f. ; 
change of form and of, 398ff. ; 
intellectual causes involved 
in the transformation of, 

399 ff. ; 

Law of Specialisation in, 

400 fi.; 

Law of Generalisation in, 
404 ff . ; 

restriction of, 407 ff. ; 
with regard to words. 
407 L; 

employed in the treatises 
on science, 409 f; 
with regard to the principle 
of naming objects, 408f.; 


M^contd, 

with regard to compound 
words, 411 f. ; 

eradication and deterioration 
of, 412 ff. ; 

multiplicity of, 378 f., 420ff. 
Meaning of meaning, 393 (fn.). 
Meaning of words instruments 
for a*scertaining, 376 f. 
Metaphor, 323, 379, influence 
of, in the change of meaning, 
418 ff. 

Metaphysics of language, 434. 
Mill, 431. 

Mimarnsakas, 38, 39, 59, 78, 
79,80,81,83,84, 105, 119, 
120, 126, 134, 185, 187, 203, 
206, 211, 231, 237, 303, 

#04, 305, 306, 307, 311, 

316, 330, 344, 353, 355, 

356, 380, 384 (fn.), 385. 
Mimanisa doctrine, regarding 
the eternality of sound, 

353. 

Mimamsa-sfitras, on the 
problem of word, 185. 
Mimamsa system of philo- 
sophy, 38, 82, 130. 

Mind — 

on the evolution of sound, 
90.91,393; 

vdh, the fourth part of, 90; 
activity of, associated with 
speech, 91ff.; 

coijtact of, with the soul, 92. 
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M—contd, 

Mind and Speech, dual aspects 
of, 334f, 

Mlecchas, 62, 304, 306, 307, 
308, 309. 

Mohenjo-daro, archaeological 
discoveries at, 10. 

Movements of the body as a, 
kind of pramana, 73ff. 

Muladhara, 48, 49, '50, 89. 

Music and its power, 252f. 

N 

Nada, 47, 49, 50, 51, 89, 128 ; 
having hindu as its source^, 
368 ; 

as the first product of bindu, 
370. ' 

Nagesa, commentator on gram- 
mar and his views on vyafi- 
janfi, 41, 46, 48, 51. 183, 
207. 

Nairuktas (etymologists), 4, 
218. 

Naiyayikas (logicians), 39, 42, 
60,01,62, 78. 79. 80, 81, 

82, 83, 84, 92. 93, 98, 119, 
125, 126, 133, 157, 176, 

184, 187, 195. 200, 211, 

232, 283, 319, 330, 343 (fn.), 
344, 346, 348, 349, 350, 
354. 359 (fn.), 378, 381, 
382, 384, 385, 410, 442, 

443, 448, 449, 457. 


N — contd. 

Nama-dhatu (denominative 
roots), 226. 

Naman (noun) and ilkhyata 
(verb), discussions on, 158, 
163, 165. 

Naman (name) and rupa (form), 
correlation of, from the 
beginning of creation, 360 ff;. 
conflicting views as to their 
ba^ng held as inseparable 
unit, 362f.; 

as th(i visible manifestation 
of Brahman, 364 ; 

God as the author of, 364f. ; 

Nfxma-rupa, doctrine of, 360f,. 
364f.; 

having the exact counter- 
part in Buddhist philoso- 
phy, 305f. 

Names (samjna), giving of, to 
things, 422ff. ; 
according to Yaska, 427f.; 
double form of, 423 ; 
incomplete and inaccurate 
designation of things by the 
use of, 424f . ; 

different kinds of, given to 
vfhm for its different 
attributes, 425 ; 
multiplicity of, 425f . ; 
pvariety of, ascribed to 
*ocean,' varying with the 
advance of knowledge, 
426 ; 
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N — contd. 

currency and popularity of, 
in society, 427 ; 
mythology and superstition 
in the multiplicity of, 420 f. ; 
proper, history of, 4B0ff. 

Namisadhu, 297. 

Nrinurthakosa, a dictionary, 
420. 

Nandikesvara, 138. 

Narad a, a divine sage, 58. 

Navel region, as the reservoir 
of air, 89, 90. 

Nyaya-bliasya, on sahketa, 
350 (fn.). 

Nyayamanjari, 358 ; 

author of, on the association 
between symbol and the 
object symbolised, 344. 

Nyaya-sfitras — 
on sahketa, 350 (fn.); 
author of, 384. 

Nyaya-Vai^esika view regard- 
ing the nature of relationship 
subsisting between word and 
its meaning, 343 

Nighantu, ascribed to Sfikalya, 
270, 324, 4.17. 

etymological analysis of the 
word, 210; 

Nipatas (particle), 184 ; 
remarks on by Yaska, 174; 

by Panini, 17l*f 
whether indicative or deno- 
tative, 176 f. 

60 


N— con^d. 

Nirukta, by Yaska, 8, 63, 143, 
148, 255, 257, 272, 273, 
277, 324, 329, 431. 

Nirukta-parisista, 157. 

Nitya (eternal), 39 ; 
definition of, 36. 

Nitya- samasa (permanent com- 
pound), 445. 

Non-dualism, 198 ff., 336, 343, 

Nyaya-vrtti, by Visvanatha, 74. 

O 

Ogden, Prof., 342 (fn.), 392 (fn.) 

Old Magadhi, re^presented by 
Prdi and Asoka inscriptions, 
292. 

O^ld Testament, 361. 

Oni (primordial sound), 27,250. 

Onomatopoiia, influence of, 
64, 05, 66, 68. 

Onomatopceic theory, 15, 56, 
57, 68. 

Onomatopoeic words such as 
kdka, kokila, etc., 57, 64, 65, 
66, 67, 68. 

Original tongue, discussions 
on, 265 ff. 

Orpheus, 253. 


Padas, divisions of, 145 f. 
Padakara, 108. 

Padapfitha, 8. 
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P — contd. 

Padartha, 114, 187, 196 : 
enunciated by the Vaisesikas, 

199 f.; 

three elements of, according 
to Gotama, 188 f., 207. 
Padarthopasthiti, verbal images 
interpreted by Naiy/iyikas 
as, 92 f. 

Padavadins, 112; 

controversy of, with V.^kya- 
vildins, 105 f. 

Paisaci, 291 ; 

remarks on, 295 f. 

Pjtli, 292, 365. 

Panini, 8, 65, 67, 70, 108, 
138, 139, 166, 169, 174, 

187, 223, 224, 226, 232, 244, 
245, 262, 270, 278, 279, 282, 
283, 284, 319, 401, 454; 
Ast^ldhyayl of, 4, 138, 139, 
187, 245, 255, 269, 270, 

283; 

regarded as Vedrmga, 270. 
Paniniy a- 8iksa , 139 . 

Pannatti (Skt. ‘Prajnapti’) — 
iiwofold derivation of, 366; 
two classes of, 366. 

Para, a variety of speech, 48, 
49f. 

^ararnanuYada — (theory of 
atoms), 61. 

Parasmaipada, 225. 
Parent-tongue, 10, 12, 222, 

266 f. 


P — contd. 

Parts of speech — 
four mentioned by Yaska, 
143 f.; 

different views on the num- 
ber of, 144 ff.; 

Durga and Bhartrhari on, 
145 f. 

Pasyanti, a variety of speech, 
48, 50. 

Patafijdi, 8, 25, 26, 39, 40, 
41,48,49, 66, 70, 76,-78, 
101, 108, 152, 156, 162, 163, 
170, 173, 179, 180, 182, 183, 
184, 187, 189, 201, 204, 211, 
221, 233, 234, 245, 246, 247, 
255, 271, ^73, 275, 276, 277, 
282, 283, 284, 285, 286, 288, 
296, 299, 300. 305, 327, 356, 
386, 402, 403, 447, 452, 453, 
454. 

Penka, 254. 

Phonology, 4, 8. 

Plato, 5, 7, 62, 330. 

Pluto, 253. 

Poesche, 254. 

Poetics, treatises on, classifying 
words into three classes, 
206 f. 

Postgate, Prof. J. P., 322, 
325. 

Pq/: 4?, criticism on the theory 
as to the amalgamation of 
roots with prepositions by, 
228 ff., 393. 
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l^—contd. 

Prajapati, 30, 34. 

Prakalpya-kriya words, 66. 
Priikrta— 

admixture of Sanskrit with, 
257, 30.1 ; 

original form of, 263, 302; 
as the mother of languages, 
266; 

importance of, 290; 
varieties of, 290 ff. ; 
different views on the deriva- 
tion of the name, 202 ff.; 
position of, with reference to 
Vedic language, 202, 294 ; 
as falling under the category 
of Apabhraiiisa, 20(); 
phonetic decay causing the 
transformation of Sanskrit 
words into, 390. 
Prakrta-Prakasa, hy Vararuci. 
292. 

Prakrba-Vyakaraiia, by Homa- * 
candra, 292. 

Prakrti — 

from Siuukhya standpoint, 
24, 204, 217, 252f; 
from grammatical view- 

point, 217 ff. 

Prakrti and Pratyaya (stem and 
suffix) — 

analysis of words into, 178 f.; 
relation between, 17^Tf.; 
from the standpoint of 

sphotavada, 188. 


P — contd, 

l^ralaya (dissolution), 31, 37. 
Pram a, philosophical inter- 
pretations of, 379. 

Pramaria, 73, 74, 81 ; 
philosophical interpretations 
of, 379 ff . ; 

*as defined by Mimainsakas, 

380 ; 

as interpreted by Jayanta 
Phatta, 380. 

Pranava — 

philosophical discourses on, 

24 ff. : 

identified witli Brahman, 

25 f., 31, 250 ; 

(hree forms of, as represent- 
ed by three kinds of vdk, 51 ; 
• as the ultimate source of 
all forms of vdk, 59. 
Prapaiicasara, a work on 
Tantra, 367. 

Prasastapada, a philosopher 
and commentator, 87. 
Pratibha (intuition) — 

grammatical interpretation 
of, 112 ff.; 

denominated as pilrvavdsand, 
113 ; 

Punyaraja on, 114 ; 
Bhartrhari's view on the 
function of, 115 ff. ; 
six kinds of, 117 ; 
as a meaning of a sentence, 
131. 
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Pratipadika (crude form), 166, 
202, 446. 

Pratisakhya, 138. 

Pratyabhijna (recognition), 42. 

Pratyuhrira sutras, 138. 

Pratyaya, independent use .of, 
182 f. 

Pravinafi — 

primary and secondary 
senses of, 215, 405 ; ‘ 
Visvanatha’s objection 
to the decision arrived 
at by Marnmata and others 
on, 214 f. 

Pre-Vedic language, observa- 
tions on, 265 f. 

Principles of naming, 422 

Principles of grammar, show- 
ing adhesion to mental 
processes, 436 f. 

Production (utpatti), 78 f.; 
causes of, 80. 

Proposition- 
logical nature of, 99 f.; 
discussions on the negative 
nature of, 436 (fn.). 
logical analysis of, 439; 

— by the Naiyuyikas, 442 f.; 
observations on, by Eussel, 
439,; 

Aristotle's analysis of, 440. 

Proximity, 117, 118. 

Pu^yaraja, commentator on 
Vakyapadiya, 26, 29,*^ 33, 


P — contd, 

41, 52, 72, 73, 88, 95, 108, 
114, 129, 153, 171, 315, 
335, 356, 363. 

Puranas, 9 ; 

a legend of cosmogony de- 
scribed in, 250 f. 
Purva-Mimainsa, a system of 
philosophy, 35. 

Purvapaksas, 82. 

Pythagorians, 253. 

Q 

Question as to the people with 
whom Sanskrit was a spoken 
tongue, 287 If. 

R 

Uamayana, 67, 69, 257, 275, 
281, 431. 

Raphael Demos, 436 (fn.). 
Rask, a linguist, 15, 16. 

Reality and Unreality, question 
of, 109 ff. 

Rg-Veda, 36, 59, 69, 261, 263, 
271, 361 ; 

Max Muller’s edition of, 17. 
Rhetoricians, 184. 

Richards, Prof., 347 (fn.), 
392 (fn.). 

Rr^arol, 438. 

Rk-Pratisakhya, 105, 167. 
Rk-tantra-Vyakarana, 137. 
Rome, philologists of, 13. 
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E — contd. 

Boots — 

regarded as a phonetic 
type, 221 ; 

various classifications of, 
224 iff.; 

reduplicated and compound, 
227 f. 

different views on the signi- 
fication of, 2«^0 ff. ; 
Boot-theory of language^ Gdff. 
240. 

Ksis (seers), 2B, 41. 

Budha, a division of words, 
208; 

illustration of, 208 ; 
meaning of, 2l0f., 407. 
Biidha-yaugika, a class of 
words, 200 f. ; 
illustration of, 210 ; 
difference of, from yoga- 
nldha, 210. 

Budrata, a writer on poetics, 
291, 297. 

Bussell, B,. on proposition, 
4e39. 

S 

Sahara Svarnin, commentator 
on the Purva-Mimarpsix, 77, 
87, 304, 307, 309, 354, 355, 
381 (fn.), S 

Sabda, evolution of the world 
from, 28ff., 30 f. ; 

— Bhartrhari’s view on, 28 f. ; 


S — contd. 

— Punyaraja’s view on, 29 ; 
— yahkara’s view on, 33 f;. 
nature of, in the evolution of 
the world, 35 f.; 
eternality of, 38 ff . ; 
twofold division of, into 
dhvani and varm, 77 ; 
suppost'd identity of, with 
ariha, 192 ; 

relation of, with artha, 335 f., 
339 f. 357, 360 ; 

-—according to Mlmanisakas, 
330; 

— according to Naiyayikas, 
330; 

— according to Bhartrhari, 
357 f. 359 f.; 

—according to Durga, 358 ; 
— according to the Tantrik 
view, 367 ff.; 

on the validity of, according 
to Sahara Svarnin, 381 (fn). ; 
as an independent source of 
knowledge, 381f.; 
differentiation of, from anu- 
mdna as pramdnas, 384; 
authoritativeness of, 381 ff. ; 
— according to Mimamsakas, 
385; 

— according to Jayanta 

Bhatta, 385 ; 

— according to Gangesa, 885; 
— according to Naiyayikas, 
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— ciccording to grammarians, 
386; 

Sribda-bodba (verbal cognition), 
343 (fn), 384; 
nature of, Oil, 232; 
remarks on, 387; 
method of deriving, 387 iff. ; 
description of, 389 f.*; 
as different from inference, 
300; 

factors in the derivation of, 
390 f. 

Sabda-Brahman, 47, 49, 50, 
192, 336, 368, 369. 

Sabdadhyasa, doctrine of, 359 
(fn.). 

Sabda-kaustubha, author of, 
46. 

Sabdilkrti, 40. 

Sabda-matra, 29, 33. 

Sabdilnukrti, 66, 68. 

Sabdanusasana, an epithet of 
grammar, 76, 179, 225; 
business of, 142 f. 

8abda-pramanya, 381 f., 384 ff. 

Sabdasaktiprakasika, by Jaga- 
disa, 224, 456. 

8abda-sastra, 49. 

Sabda-tattva, 29, 

« {Sabda-vivarta, 33 ; 
doctrine of, 359 (in).- 

Sacrifice, vdh produced for the 
performance of, 22, 59. 

Sadhusabda, 143. 


S — contd. 

Sahityadarpaiia, author of, 
objecting against the deci- 
sion of Mammata and others, 
214 f. 

Saiva philosophy of Kashmir, 
417. 

Sakalya, an ancient gramma- 
dan, 8. 

Sakatayana, an ancient gram- 
marian, 63, 64, 137, 167, 
238, 239, 240, 241, 242, 244, 
257. 

Sakti. 61,200,212 f,317, 319 f., 
330, 351, 353, 378; 
avayava and saniuddya, 209; 
identity of hriyd with, 235ff. 

Sakti-tattva, 47. 

Sakti-vada, 236. 

Samadhi, 50. 

Samasa (compound ' — 
observations on, 443 ff. ; 
formal as well as logical basis 
of the classification of, 444 f. ; 
distinction of, from vigraJia 
(sentence), 445; 
general approval of, due to 
direct expressiveness 

(gaynakatva), 446; 
mmarthya (competency) as 
('kdrthibhdva and vyapeksd 
constituting the essence 
of, 447. 

additional signification of, 
448. 
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S — contd. 

Sama-Veda, 251. 

Sambodhanapada (words used 
in personal address), 154 f. ; 
treated ns adverb in the 
opinion of Bhartrhari, 
155 ff. ; 

author of Vaiyakararia- 
bhfisana on, 156f; 
NaiyTiyikas on, 157. 

Saiughata, 130, 133. 

Saiiigraha, a work on grammar, 
by Vyadi, 39, 292. 

Saiuhita (euphonic combina- 
tion of letters), 4, 105. 

Sainhitas, poetry of, 252, 201, 
263. 

Saiujfia, 3, 71 , 213; 
a technical name for rfidha 
words, 208; 

rudhi as synonymous with, 
210f. 

Sainjiiii-sabda (proper name), 
as significant of class, 193. 

Sainkhya system of |)hilosophy. 
on Prahrti, 217. 

Sainprasarana, rules of, 4. 

Baipskara, 93, 113, 256 f. ; 
as a kind of analysis, 178. 

Sarriskrta — as a designation of 
Sanskrit, explanation of, 
256 ff. 

Sanatkumara, 53. 

Sankara, a philosopher, 33, 
35, 30, 45, 77, 90, 364, 416. 


S — contd. 

Sanketa (convention), 61 f. 
184, 180, 189, 206, 208, 209, 
211, 319, 341, 343 (fn.); 
kinds of, 212 f. ; 
whether meaning the same 
AS the Will of God, 330, 
349 *fi., 350 (fn.); 
cognition of, 351 f; 
various ways as to the 
understanding of, 352 f; 
twofold division of, 353; 
Bhartrhari's view on the 
doctrine of, 360. 

Sankhyaites, 84, 217. 

Saiikhriyana-Aranyaka, on the 
manifold function of ad/r, 53. 

Sanskrit, — 

as a divine tongue, 8, 20, 59; 
discovery of, to the Western 
world, 10 f. 12 ff. ; 
study of, 12, 16, 323; 
vocabulary of, 13 f. ; 
knowledge of, 13 f. 10; 
as the ancient language of 
the Indo- Aryans, 20, 255, 
259; 

relation of, with Prakrta, 
263, 290, 292 ff. ; 
as a spoken tongue, 

— dis(}us»ion8 on, 274 ff. ; 

— determining the people 
having, 287 ff . ; 

Apabhramsa as the corrup- 
ti<Bn of, 296; 
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various causes for the corrup- 
tion of, 298 ff. ; 
admixture of, with Prakrits 
and foreign tongues, 801 £f. ; 
as a dead language, 802, 
897, 899; 

foreign elements in,^ 803 f . . 
300 ff. ; 

indebtedness of, to Dravi- 
dian dialects, 801 f.; ^ 
more genuineness of Prfikrit 
or Apabhraiiisa than, 814ff. 
Sanskrit grammar, 4, 18, 14, 
45, 188, 152, 250, 207 ; 
rules of, 8, 258, 302. 

Sanskrit language, 4, 18, 20, 
59, 102, 104, 248, 258, 407. 
Sanskrit literature, 5, 11, 2f5o. 
Sanskrit philology, 6, 18. 
Saradatilaka, a work on Tantra, 
47, 367. 

Sarasvati, an expiatory rite, 
258. 

Sarvanaman (pronoun) explana- 
tion for the omission of, 
from the list of Yuska, 147 
Satapatha, a Brahmana, 2, 
242. 

Satta (‘Highest Universal’), 
Varsyayani’s observation on, 
202 . 

Sauraseni, 291, 295. 

Sayana, commentator on 
Vedas, 48, 271. 


S-^-contd. 

Sayce, A. H. Prof;, 6, 13, 14, 
219, 220, 238, 896. 

Scalter, 254. 

Schlegel, 15. 

Schleicher, a linguist, 832. 

Schrader, Prof. 0., 394 (fn.). 

Science of Meaning, 321 if., 827 
problem of, 328, 829^£f. ; 
contribution of Western 
scliolars on 322 f.; 
crude beginning of, in the 
Brahmanas and Niruktas, 
823 f. 

Semantics, 214, 241, 822, 327, 
447. 

Semitic culture, 10. 

Semitic tongue, 222. 

Sentence — 

as the unit of significant 
speech, 98, 387 ; 
a logical proposition, 99; 
words used with the implica- 
tion of, 99 f . ; 

as a vehicle of thought, 102 ; 
as an indivisible unit, 107 f., 
no f., 126, 127 ; 
real significance of, 114, 
181 f. ; 

constitution of, from logical 
standpoint, 117; 

, / ogical conception of, accord- 
ing to Naiyayikas, 119 ; 
Mimainsaka conception of, 
119, 134 ; 
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S — conld. 

different theories regarding 
the constitution of, 121 ff, 
126; 

verbal form as the consti- 
tuent of, 121 ff; 
inflected word (pada) as the 
full import of, 124 f; 
grammatical conception ' of, 
125; 

krama (order) in the.^ struc- 
ture of, 129 f; 

definitions of, from the 
standpoints of Bhatta and 
Guru schools, 130 f ; 
Aristotle’s conception of, 
133 f; 

real nature of, 388 f . 
iSesacandra, 296. 

Setubandha, 295. 

Siksas, 86, 91. 

Sistas, usage of, 211, 245, 

288, 306 f, 316, 317. 

Situ,, wife of Rama, 276. 

Siva, 138. 

Smrti (text), 30, 273, 305, 

408. 

Social contract, theory of, with 
reference to the origin of 
language, 331. 

Socrates, 138. 

Soma-rasa, 69. 

Soul, 

contact of mind with, 92 ; 
immortality of, 114. 

61 


S — could . 

or Pure Consciousness, 335. 
Sound, 

eternality of, 60, 79, 80 f, 
B2f, 353. 

immediate causes of, 60, 

^88f ; 

as the quality of ether, 
according to Naiyayikas, 61 ; 
imitation of, 67 f ; 
articulate, distinguishing 
man from other animals, 
68 ff ; 

distinctiveness of, 70, 78 ; 
relation of, with word, 76 ff, 
327 ; 

causes of, 80 ; 
non-eternality of, 80, 81, 

*82, 83, 84, 97 ; 
dual negations with regard 
to, 81 ; 

degree of intensity of, 81 f ; 
propagation of, 83 f ; 
as a quality of space, 84 ; 
origin of, 85 ; 
transmission of, 85 f ; 
internal air as the creative 
factor of, 86 ; 

as a distinct manifestation 
of cit-Sahti, 89 ; 
world full of, 95 f ; 
causal connection of, with 
concept, 360 ; 

first evolution of, from 
h^du, 368 f ; 
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problem of utterances of, 
as conveying the same 
sense to others as meant 
for, 371 ff. 

Speech, 

origin of, 27, 45, 58, 59, 92, 
249 ff ; 

mysticism of, 27 : 
faculty of, 27, 58 : 
world of, 28 ; 
eternality of, 37 f, 59 f ; 
fourfold division of, 48 ff ; 
invention of, 59 ; 
outward aspect of, 51 ; 
philosophy of, 52 ; 
activity of mind associated 
with, 91 ff. 335, 338 f ; 
power of, 249 ; ^ 

relation of, with thought, 
335, 362. 

Speech-sound, 
final germ of, 42 f, 45 ; 
as a kind of internal air, 
85. 

Sphota, 35, 39, 41, 42 ff ; 
illustration of, 43 f ; 
theory of, 45, 140 ; 
Bhartrhari's remarks on, 
44 f ; ' 

as expressive of sense, 46 ; 
as the ultimate origin of 
sound 81 ; 

different aspects of, 127 ff ; 
doctrine of, 387. « 


S — contd. 

Sphola-vilda, 

interpretation of, in con- 
nexion with sentence, 44 ; 

Sphota vadin, 35, 45, 59, 107, 
126, 127, 140 ; 
view of, on sentence, 126, 
131. 

Spoken language of the Vedic 
age, observations on, 262 f. 

Srauta,-sutra, by Apastamba, 
302. 

Srldhara, author of Nyaya- 
kandali, 45. 

Srsti, meaning of, 31. 

Sruti, 30, 52, 55, 334, 335, 
362, 363, 364. 

Steinthal, 21, 51, 332, 
linguistic discourses of, 21. 

Substantive and adjective, 
position of, 437, 440; 
relation between, 442, 443. 

Supreme Lord, 363, 364, 365, 
367. 

Surustras, 278. 

Sutra literature, rise of, 261, 
262. 

Sutrakara, 123. 

Svara (accent), 
division of, 4; 
error in, 267. 

Sv//vjn.ti, 191, 192. 

Sweet, H., 437, 439. 

Symbolism, theory of, 347 
(fn), 392 (fn). 
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S — contd. 

Syntax, 437 

Systems of grammar, 10, (3, 
16, 257, 259: 
development of, 3. 

T 

Taittiriya Saiuhita, 105, 136. 
Tantras, 89, 271, 367. 568. 

369, 371, 372; 

relation of mantra viith its 
deity in, 372 f. 

Tantrik literature, containing 
lexicons (kosa), 325. 
Tarangini, a treatise dealing 
with roots, 224. 

Tatsama, a variety of Prakrit, 
293, 301. 

Tc'jas (energy), 90 f, 94. 
Thought, expressed through 
words and sentences, 94 f. 
98 ff; 

in language, 98. 

Theory of atoms, 61. 

Theory of natural connexion, 
62. 

Theravadins, a class of 
Buddhist teachers, 292. 
Transformation of ancient 
adverbs into preposition, 403. 
Trinity, 24, 41. 

U 

Ubhayapadi, 225. 

Udgitha, 24, 25. 


U — contd. 

UnAdi-sCitras, by 8rikatayana, 
the alleged author, 239, 
244. 

Uniidi suffixes, observations 
on, 244 ff. 

Udayana, author of Kusu- 
manjali, on reference to 
sahkeia, 352. 

Ultimate Peality, 335. 

Universal, relation of, with 
individual, 185 f, 187 ff. 

Upadhi, 128, 184, 199. 

Upanisads, 24, 25, 26, 90, 150, 
259, 261, 271, 272, 275, 
361, 363, 364, 365, 370, 
414; 

rsis of, 201, 250. 

Upasargas (preposition), obser- 
vations on, 

— according to Yaska, 167 ff ; 
— according to Prinini, 169; 
position of, 173; 
indicativeness {dijotakatva) of, 
— as remarked by Yaska, 168; 
— by Bhartrhari, 171 f. 

Upasarga and nipata (particle), 
discussions on, 167 ff; 
dispute between Naiyayikas 
and grammarians on deno- 
tativeness and indicativef- 
nes*s of, 176 f. 

Upavarsa, an ancient teacher, 
35, 77. 

Utp|btti (production), 78 f. 
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Vncaka (denotative word), 20t), 
216. 

Vacaspati, on the interpreta- 
tion of sahkefa, 360 (fn). 

Vaikhari, a variety of speech, 
48, 49, 61, 78. 

Vai^esikas, 60, 64, 85, 87, 199, 
343 (fn), 344, 360, 384,' 410. 

Vaisesika system of philoso- 
phy, 381, 386. 

Vaiyakarana® (grammarians), 
4, 140, 316, 442, 448. 

Vaiyakaranabhusana, a work 
on grammar, author of, 166, 
177, 238. 

Vajapyuyana, a grammarian, 
185, 187. 

Vrdv (speech), * 

observations on, 6 f, 9, 23, 
26, 33. 50 f, 336; 
discussions on the origin of, 
20ff, 27f; 

-with reference to cosmo- 
gony, 46 f; 

mystic aspect of, as repre- 
sented by pranava, 24 ff ; 
evolution of the world from, 
29 ff; 

parti, 32, 49f, 52; 
eternal character < of, 36 ff , 
42; 

Brahman as the essence of, 
46, 63; 

Tantrik descriptions of, '17; 


V — contd, 

classification of, 48 ff‘; 
function and importance of, 
52 ff ; 

from metaphysical stand- 
point, 90; 

Hahkara’s remark on, 90; 
as second to God, but first 
m the order of creation, 363 ; 
described in- the Upanisads 
as ,the product of light 
{Ivjoviayi vdk), 363 ; 
as described in the Tantras, 
367; 

as the first manifestation of 
ciUaldi, 367. 

Vakpati, on the originality and 
antiquity of Brakrta, 263, 
266. 

Vukyapadiya, by Bhartrhari, 
28, 40, 64, 121, 146, 156, 
189, 236, 298, 357. 

Vakya-sphota, 106, 107. 

Vakya-vridins, 105, 106, 107, 112. 

Valmiki, the first poet, 276. 

Varna (letter), 25, 70, 77, 401 f. 

Varnamrda (collection of 
letters), signification and 
potentiality of, 325. 

Varnavada, 35. 

Vararuci, author of Priikrta- 
r^rakasa, 292. 

Varsyayani, on six different 
modifications of sattd, 161, 
162. 202, 453 (fn). 
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V — con id, 

Vurttikas, of Kfityayana, as 
improvement upon Astd- 
dhydyi, 283 f. 

Vasisthas, 69; 
sense of the name, 432. 

Viltsyayana, commentator on 
Nyaya-sutras, 80, 84, 87, 

276, 376 (fn). 

Vedas, 8. 21, 24, 35, 36, 38, 
53, 59, 101, 104, 10^, 107, 
203, 221, 222, 250, 261, 

261, 262, 263, 264, 265, 
266, 267, 273, 275, 294, 

305, 307, 308, 355, 385; 
language preserved in, 262 f, 
264; 

as the oldest literary record 
of the Aryan culture, 263 £f. 

Vedanta-sutra, on the evolution 
of the world from sabda, 
33 f. 

Vedantic monism, Bhartrhari’s 
discussions on, 198 ff. 

Vedantins, 37, 150; 
in the evolution of percep- 
tional knowledge, 382. 

Vedic and Classical Sanskrit, 
261f, 399. 

Vedic language, 
unalterable character of, 
103 f; 

Prakrits as the precursor of, 
294; 

distinctive features of, 268 


V — canid, 

Vedic hymns, 4, 33, 58, 241, 
265; 

language of, 264 fl*. 

\'edic India, glorious days of, 
395. 

Vedic literature, 4, 6, 8, 17 
24, 29, 242. 

Vedic prakrit, 292. 

Vedic seers, 22, 32, 62, 59, 

395t. 

Verbal Being (vdiuiiaya 
purusa), 33. 

Verbal images, 92 ff. 

Verbal roots, expansion and 
restriction of meaning in the 
casu of, 406 f. 

Vibhakti, grammatical meanin 
181. 

Vici-taranga-nyaya (wave- 
theory), 84. 

Vidya-bheda, emanating from 
pranava, 26. 

Vidyaranya, 137. 

Vijnanavadins, 

tenet of, on the meaning of 
a word, 196; 

view of, on dravya (thing) 
as an intellectual image, 
196 ff. 

Visnu, designation of, as 
vikrhmaf 405 f. 

Visvamitra, interpretation of 
the name, by Yaska, 432. 
Vis^anatha, 
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V — conid. 

author of Nyaya-vrtti, 74, 
; 391 ; 

author of Bahitya-darpana, 
216. 

Vivaksa (intention of the 
speaker), as accounting for 
gender, according to Pataii- 
jali, 454. 

Vivarta-vada (doctrine of evolu- 
tion), as referred tp by 
Bhartrhari, in the evolution 
of the world, 28 f. 

Vopadeva, a grammarian, 137, 
226; 

Kavikalpadruma of, 224. 
Vyadi, an ancient grammarian, 
39, 185, 187, 204, 292, 298, 
356. * 

Vyakrta vak (analysed speech), 
136. 

Vyakta-vak, meaning of, 70, 78. 
Vyakti (individual), 184, 185, 
186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 191. 
Vyakti -sphot a, 127, 128. 
Vyahjaka (word expressing 
suggested sense), 206. 
Vyahjantl (suggestiveness) , 
not accepted as a separate 
vrtti, 207. 

Vyapara, 124, 233. 

Vyapeksa, 447. ' 

Vyasa, commentator on Yoga- 
siitras,31,100, 101,349,388. 
sage, 139, 276. 


V — contd. 

Vyutpattivada, by Gadadhara, 
456. 

W 

Western scholars, achievement 
in the development of Com- 
parative Philology by, 1 ff. 

Whitney, Prof. William 
Dwight, 12, 16, 17, 222: 
‘Lap^uage and the Study of 
Language* by, 17 ; 
two kinds of changes in 
meaning as mentioned by, 
400 (fn). 

Words, 

in the Christian theology, 
32; 

eternality of, 

—as explained by Pataiijali, 
40 f; 

— as observed by Punyaraja, 
41; 

question of eternality or 
non-eternality of, 78 ff ; 
primary signification of, Olf, 
212 ; 

relation of, with meaning, 
62, 326f, 329 ff, 337 ff; 

— according to the Greek 
thinkers, 329 fi; 
^according to the Mimam- 
sakas, 353 f; 

— according to Sahara 
Svamin, 354 f: 
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W — cantd. 

— according to Kiimarila, 

355 f; 

— according to Vyiidi, .556; 

— according to Mahabhasya, 

356 f; 

— according to the author of 
Vfikyapadlya, 357 f, 358 f; 
— according to Durga, 358. 

— according to the Buddhist 
philosophers, 36() f ; ^ 
use of, to express meaning, 
71 : 

relation of, with sound, 
76 ff ; 

whether distinct from 
Knowlcge, 93 f ; 
twofold activity of, 96 ; 
significant {sdrihaha) , consti- 
tuting a sentence, 99 ; 
a single word having the 
full import of a sentence, 
99 ff, 122, 124 ; 
analysis of, into stems and 
suffixes, 178, 180 ff ; 

— according to sphota-vada, 

183 ; 

classification of, according 
to Patanjali, 183 f ; 
Jagadisa’s criticism on 
Dandin's classification of, 

184 ; 

denotative of class, as main- 
tained by Mimamsakas and 
by Vajapyayana, 185; 


W — contfl. 

denotative of individual, as 
held by Vyadi, 185 f ; 
denotative of both the class 
and the individual, as 
supported by Pilnini and 
Patanjali, 187 ; 
denotative of class, indivi- 
dual and form as establish- 
ed by Gotama, 188 ; 
denotative of individual 
conditioned or qualified by 
the genus as argued by 
exponents of new school of 
Logic, 189; 

denotative of neither class 
nor individual but Apoha, 
205 f ; 

Rhetorical way of classifica- 
tion of, 206 f ; 
logical classification of, 
207 ff; 

additional class of, known as 
nldliayaugika, 209 f; 
rfidha class of, 210 f; 
laksaka class of, 211f, 213f; 
conventional and indicative 
sense of , 212 f; 
etymological classification of, 
215 f; 

question of religion involved 
in t^lie correct use of, 303 ff, 
307, 311. 

origin of the relation of, with 
ijieaning, 339 f; 
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W — con til, 

Irinity of tluD^s presonied 
by, 340 f ; 

means determining the sig- 
nification of, 373 f ; 
history of, 392 ff: 
each of, containing a history 
of its origin, 396; 
increase of the number of, 
with the spread of civilisa- 
tion, 397: 

principle of economisation in 
shortening lengthy forms 
of, 398 ; 

change of form and meaning 
of, 398f; 

phonetic and intellectual 
causes in the transforma- 
tion of meanings of, 399: * 
principle of specialisation of 
grammatical forms of, 403 ; 
order of, in a sentence, 437 tf ; 
no hard and fast rules in 
Sanskrit regarding the order 
of, 440, 443; 

violation of the principle of 
correlation of, in Sanskrit, 
441: 

observance of order of, in 
point of anvaya and logical 
'* analysis, 442. 

Word and Thing, different in- 
terpretations of the relation 
between, 341 if. 


\V — contd. 

World, 

evolution of, 33 ff ; 
as represented by ea/i’, 32 f; 
as an embodiment of fire, 
89 f: 

full of sounds, 93 f. 

Y 

Yaska, author of Nirukta, 6, 7, 
8, 9^ 63, 66, 71,104,143, 
144, 14(), 147, 148, 130, 151, 
158, 163, 166, 167, 168, 174, 
178, 238, 240, 241. 242, 243, 
244, 255, 256, 257, 262, 271 , 
272, 277, 278, 283, 326, 327, 
363. 898, 396), 401, 413, 422, 
427, 432. 

Yaugika, 208; 

illustration of, 209 : 

Yogacara school of Buddhist 
philosophers, 198. 

Yogarudha, 208, 407; 
example of, 209; 
difference of, from rudha- 
yaugika, 210. 

Yoga-sutras, 31, 69, 100, 349, 
358. 

Yoga system of philosophy, 26. 
Yogavasistha, 46. 

Yogyata, (compatibility), 99, 

ys. 

Yogins, 23, 26, 48, 50, 69. 
Yo-he-ho theory, 56. 



Extracts from Opinions oij 
the Works of the Author 

The Linguistic Speculations oV] the Hindus, 
published by the » Calcutta University, Demy 
8 VO. pp. 500 

MahaniaJiopddhydya Dr, (Janyanath Jha, 

M.A,, DJjUL^ Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University: — 

21. 2. 1925. 

“ T have formed tlui impr(‘Ssion that it wa,9 an impor- 
tant {)iect' of research on a subject to which practically 
no attention had been given till nfew ; it also evinced the 
promise of a very important and fascinating field of 
study and research. I liope you will soon he placed 
in a position where you will b(‘ safliciently fn'C from cares 
to be able to devote your entire attention to your impor- 
tant studies and research. ” 

A Berriedalo Keith, Uc^gius Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Pliilology at the University of Edinburgh: — 

b. 5. 25. 

I have read your papers with care and 1 consider 
that they set forth in a clear and effective manner the 
fundamental doctrines of Indian speculations on questions 
of speech. The adduction of the evidery^e of the Maha- 
bhasya and of the Vakya^adlya is specially interesting 
and valuable, and all who are interested in linguistic 
matters must be glad to have so convenient a summary, 
disengaged from the unnecessary d/itail, of the views of 
Sanskrit grammarians. 

62 
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M. Winterniiz, Ph.D., Professor of Indian Philology; 
and of Ethonology at the German University of Prague: — 

21. 2. 1926. 

“It is not too much to say that grammar is the only 
science in which the ancient Indians by far surpassed all 
other nations of antiquity. No wonder that both gram- 
marians and philosopher’s' were not content with studying 
the grammar of Sanskrit,* but also occupied themselves 
with speculations on the science of language. Your 
papers are a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
these speculations. It is intercstmg to see how these 
problems have been approached from different points of 
view by grammarians, philosophers and students of 
poetics. “ 

L. D. Barnett, British Museum: — 

“ I think your work a very iustructive and useful 

statement of the leading facts. “ 

< 

Journal of (tie Uoyal Asiatic Society, January, 1920. 
Pages 123-124 (Reviewed by J. Charpenticr) : — 

“ The lengthy papers by Mr. P. C. Chakravarti, on 
the Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus is, in general, 
far beyond the criticism of the present writer who pleads 
to be more or less unacquainted with the detailed theories 
of the Vaiyfikaranas, Naiyayikas and Mimumsakas. But 
it seems that the author has stated his points in a fairly 
clear way, and given an analysis of the often very intri- 
cate linguistic speculations belonging to the ancient 
schools of Hindu grammarians and philosophers which is 
not wholly out of reach of the outsiders. There is a 
great interest Attached to the part of the work dealing 
with the very ancient idea ^ the eternity of the Vak ; 
that this idea does in reality belong to the oldest set of 
Hindu speculations has for long seemed clear to me, 
from quite different reasons. “ 
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Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, '' London 
Institution. Vol. IV, part II, Nov., 1926, pp. 377-379. 

'‘This work is an interesting contribution to the history 
of Linguistics and is an attempt to bring into a consistent 
whole the linguistic theories of ancient Hindu philosophers 
and grammarians. The author gives a fairly complete 
exposition of Hindu theories ^on* tlie origin of language 
and his treatment of the well-known controversy on the 
eternity of sound shows considerable freshness and sound 
judgement. Atlentioij may also be drawn to the very in- 
teresting record of speculations on the nature of the 
sentence (p. 84 ff.) and on the relation between the stem 
and the suffix (p. 96 ff.).*^ 

Dr. V. Losny, Professor of Indian Philology in the Uni- 
versity of Prague: — 

“ Your essay is an able enrichment of our gramma- 
tical studies.’' 

See also Review of this work by Dr. V. Lesny in Listy 
Filoloyickc (Journal of Philology) 1926, p. 191. 

Prof. S, N. Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. (Cal.), Ph.D. 
(Caniah.), I.E.S., Professor of Philosophy, Presidency 
College : — 

“ Dr. Prabhatchandra (Tiakravarti, M.iV., Ph.I)., has 
been making a special study of Pan ini’s Grammar, the 
Mahabhasya of Patafijali, Vakyapadlya of Bhartrhari and 
other kindred works on grammatical literature and philo- 
sophy of grammar. He has been the first man to under- 
take a study of philosophy of grammar a difficult and 
abstruse line of research, in which no work has hitherto 
been done either in Europe or in India^ Jn his two short 
booklets he has made i^beginning of his studies in this 
field and I am assured that he is continuing his work in 
this difficult field and Dr. Chakravarti is soon expected 
to be the leading exponent in this fifcld when he publishes 
more comprehensive works on this subject. I understand 
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tliat he is also translating the Mahabhrisya of Paiafijali 
and I could think of but few men who would be com- 
petent to undertake such a task. Dr. Chakravarli comes 
from a family of Pundits and is inspired with the glories 
of traditional and orthodox Sanskrit learning and is 
largely unaffected by the western views of scholarship.'' 

Philosophy of Sanckrit Grammar, Demy 
8vo. pp. 500 1930. Es 5-0. ‘ 

Prof. A. Bcn'iG(lalcJ{cit(i, University of Edinburgh: — 
‘‘Dr. Prabhatchandra Chakravarti is well-known for his 
valuable work on the exposition of Sanskrit grammar, and 
his new work on the Philosophy of Sanskrit grammar adds 
substantially to our obligations to his industry and critical 
acumen.” 

Prof. Sjjlvain Levi, Paris: — “ Undoubtedly one 

of the best pieces produced by the University; it is a 
marvel of science, us days are clear, full of informations 
new and important. Though l^earing on minute techni- 
calities, it roads quit(3 fluently. The author deserves the 
highest compliments. ’ ' 

Prof. M. Winter7iit.z, University of Prague: — “It is 
certainly a very valuable contribution both to the history 
and the philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar, and will be 
appreciated by all those who had read the same author's 
“Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus.” 

Prof. J. Chariienticr , Upsala: — “I feel struck with the 
profound learning and sound methods of the author and 
feel quite convinced that his work will be of the greatest 
value to all schoHrs interested in Sanskrit Grammar.” 

Prof Sten KonoWf Oslo, ^^orway *. — “It is a very 
interesting and carefully written book, and to us in the 
West its value is enhanced through the fact that the 
author throughout represents the Indian view and does 
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no! attempt to present matters in European garb, as is 
so often the case in the discussion of Indian historical and 
literary problems. ’ ’ 

Pa7idcy Ramavaiar Rarnui, Rahil ydcdrijaf M.A.f Senior 
Professor of Sanskrit, J^itna College! : — 

'‘I had an opportunity of going through Ihe papers on 
the philosophy of Sanskrit .Grtaimar written by Mr. 
Prabliat Chandra Chakravarti, M.A., Ph.D, These writings 
show profound study and capacity for research. He has 
selected a. rather difficult subject for his study, but has 
already dealt with it with throughness marvellous for 
his age and limited resources available in the 
country.” 

Fi'of. Herhiann Jacohi, Universily of Ilonn : — “I may 
say that it im])rc‘sses me as very useful to studimts who 
desire complete and aul hentical information on the theo- 
ries of the grammarians concerning their RcLilms.'' 

•'0 

Dr, E. 77e>an/-s*, University Library, Cambridge: — “1 
think there is no doubt that the author’s claim to fill a, 
long felt want is fully justified, and that it is carricid out 
in a masterly manner. His work ought to stimulate his 
countrymen to increase study of one of the most charac- 
teristic achievemets of Indian thought while it will also 
be of great value to western students who are seeking to 
grasp the Indian conception of the philosophy of Sanskrit 
Grammar.” 

Prof. A. 11. Sayce : — “It has at last put into our hands 
a complete and authoritative account of Indian linguistic 
philosophy and I need not say how welcome it will be to 
all students of linguistic science. I%li» has been the 
homo of the philosophy of J¥ammar.^’ 

Prof. Siddheswar Varma M, A. D, Lit., Prince of 
Wales College, Kashmere: — '‘In a sense it is a unique 
work on a unique subject. When consulting along with 
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the author 'a previous work, “The Linguistic Speculations 
of the Hindus, ” it is the conspectus of its kind, in a 
modern language, of that branch of knowiedge in which 
India is pre-eminently unique. It is a work in which the 
author evinces profound learning and scholarship. 
Grammar is by far ^ the most learned subject in 
Sanskrit, and to ^ writer .a conspectus of the subtle 
side of the subject indicates no mean scholarly 
qualifications/* 

Dr. Otto Straus" Breslau (Oriantalistische Literatur- 
Zeitung, 1931, Nr. 8) — (translated) “The author, Lecturer 
in Sanskrit of the Calcutta University, already known 
through his work ‘ Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus * 
(cf. Z, 1). M. G. 81, 99 A 1), was given the inspiration 
to take this important theme by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, 
the great genius of all Scientific Kesearches in Bengal 
during the last decade. ^ His claim, that by means of a 
systematic research of purely philosophical aspect of the 
Sanskrit Grammar, he has filled a long-felt want, will be 
gladly acknowledged by every one who has read those two 
substantial as well as difficult works, namely, the MafiTi- 
bhasya of Patafijali and the Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari. 
The context contains such solid stuff, so many well- 
chosen verses out of the authoritative works, that no 
Indologist who has not worked in this field can pass over 

this work This short description of the context 

will show to every Indologist that we have before us a 
book which is rich in substance. Everywhere are given 
quotations with exact descriptions of the origin of the 
quotations so that ^the reader can clearly understand the 
ground on which it stands. And, therefore, the work 
will be very useful also to them who might not agree 
with the arrangement and interpretation of the substance, 
because every quotation leads one in the middle of this 
difficult but still so attractive Indian scholastic/ 
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The Mahabhasya of Patanjali-Ahnika 1 — 
Translated into English for the first time 
with historical, grammatical, philological and 
philosophical notes (published in the Indian 
Historical Quarterly, December, 1925.) 

E, J. Thomas, M,A., Senior Under-Libra- 

rian, Cambridge University: — • 

“I thank you for your three most interesting papers, 
and specially for the first part of your translation of the 
Mahribbasya of J^itanjali. It is a work thoroughly worth 
doing, first because a good translation like yours with 
your valuable and exhaustive nolos will form tht'. best 
possible commentary for ordinary students of this work, 

Further the iranslation will be invaluable to others 
who are studying Indian history and antquities, and you 
would make it accessible to those who are not prepared 
to dive into the original. T have ex.irnined the part you have 
completed, and think it very ably done. I hope you will 
stick to your purpose to translate the whole, and thus 
establish a jdace for yourself in Sanskrit scholarship and 
confer a great boon on western scholars. I shall be glad 
to do all that I can to make your undertaking known.'* 

A. B. K e it h , Edi nbu rgh : — 

20 . 3 . 26 . 

“I am very glad that a scholar has at last appeared 
with the leisure and equipment sufficient to undertake 
the task of translating the Mahabhasya which remains 
largely a closed book for the world of scholarship. I 
should have liked to take a longer time to study with 
greater care your version of the first Aht^ka. But I am 
very busily engaged and sfeall be so for some months to 
come and I must therefore content myself with saying 
that your work appears to show every sign of competence 
and care. There are many difficultiofe in the Mahabhasya, 
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and it would be vain to hope at a first attempt to solve 
them all, but if you persist in the work on the lines of 
specimen you have sent to me, I have no doubt that you 
will accomplish a work of the highest importance in the 
field of Sanskrit grammar/' 

Malidniaho'pddhydya Dr. Ganganaih Jha, C.I.E.. 
M,A. O.L/ffM Vice-chancellor, Allahabad University: — 

“Many thanks for the specimen pages of your 
valuable work on the Mahribhilsya. I hope you will be 
given tjie time and the facility foiv, completing this work 
on the magnificent scale on which you have begun it.” 

Prof, Eapson, Cambridge: — 

“All that I can say is that your translation of the 
Mahfibhrisya will be most useful and most welcome. It 
is a difficult work, and 1 most cordially wish you all 
success in your great undertaking.” 

Theory of Sphota, published in the Calcutta 
Review, January, 1926. 

Dr. E. J. Thomas, M. A., D. Lilt. : — 

“I also like your Theory of Hphota. I understand it 
to be a philosophical theory of the essential nature of 
speech. We have nothing like it in western philosophy... 
I think that if Herder had known the theory of Bphota, he 
would have accepted it as the most adequate expression 
of what he meant to say. T see in Sphota the most 
adequate statement of the nature of language.” 






